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FOREWORD 



. Library staff, architects, city and countv 

J^jiyir^;^''^. concerned friends^ and trSsteeJ 

.^'^ sessions of "Talking Buildings" workshlos 
held in California in October 1985. I was partic^^larly ollasfd 
to have the California State Library sponsor this wSrkiSon 
ISX'at aMi^'!,f'"' ^i*>"-^ServiLs''anrConstiuctTo? 
lTitlinrco\s\'^^^^^^^ P"^lic library 

I am confident that this event further strengthened California 
ii service. Physical facilities of a public liSJ«? 

fol'^lL fat^ar°/™ °^ 1^"^^°^ assessment of ?oSiiSit; neeSJ 
flLiMn/^ T •f.K*^^^ " present. Planning physical 

fiJJiSfif ^ °^ * library to accommodate changing technology of 

This planning is part of long range library develooment 

St7?r?rcS2; will**"t?V s\affinr«.ain?enaicraSS 
and ilLf ^ impacted by building design. The calibre 

and level of library programming and service depend on wise use 
of public monies. when well planned and built, functional 
douirs!" of those buSSti 

Increasing skills and awareness in effective library facility 
planning is vital in strengthening our library service 

GARY E. STRONG 

California State Librarian 

January 1986 
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PREFACE 



By Raymond M. Holt, Editor 



The publication of the TALKING BUILDINGS workshop proceedings 
coincides with a renaissance in library construction in 
k!7:« • / resurgence of interest in library buildings is 
f;i?lit?f«"*?^KS. °^«^<=~^°*'r-«<3 academic and public library 
n^oihii Library space shortages increase inexorably as the 
i^Ttt "paperless" society fails to materialize . Automation 
;:^h^^? new media resulting from the evolution in communications 
iJf^Mi^^.^*''* °J*A*!f^ ^eq^i^e-'ents and space needs thai 

existing library buildings were not planned to ^et. Changing 

lltltV^ °F'ininv*"^i.H"'* dimension to bS??ding 

m^lVi' ^/^"*lly' library work routines are undergoing rapid 
modification as a result of automation and other forces. 

The TALKING BUILDINGS workshop was the first event of its kind 
sponsored by the California State Library since 1970. In tSe 
intervening years, library construction declined sharply iJ 
California as a result of the long break in Federal LSCA Title 
II funding and the aftermath of Proposition 13. Judging froS 
^^Ilr«h°''«''*'^''3"'^"' accorded the TALKING BUILDINGS 
^ '^K^f •PP**'' California libraries, both 

?«jJ;?nS..-*"*^ ^^^Vf' *9ain on the threshold of major 

construction activity. 

°^ ^i"^ two-day workshop, presented in Pasadena 
October 3 and 4, and repeated in Oakland, October 7 and 8 
provide a major contribution to the literature on the 
nfSj;"™ "? planning of library buildings, a number of the 
papers and appendices provide information on subjects seldom 
covered in other library literature sources. Each pSper was 
presented by an authority in his or her field. The information 
contained in the Proceedings is timely and up-to-date for ? ho s2 
Jr?ils «iS planning library buildings now. 

TO this end these Proceedings are commended to the reader. 



Del Mar, California 
February 1986 
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LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 
Raymond m. Holt, Moderator 



Good morning wayfarers from airways and freeways 1 We welcome 
you to our workshop TALKING BUILDINGS 1 

I am Ray Holt and have the honor of serving as your workshop 
coordinator. For the next two days we want you to drop all your 
SSJJtJ;*/.*'^*"*^. responsibilities and concentrate on TALKING 
BUILDINGS! Our faculty will do everything possible to make this 
both an enjoyable and rewarding experience. 

workshop is funded from lsCA Title iii funds 
SiJrorJ'^^*^ °f the California State Library with the 

Metropolitan Cooperative Library System acting as the Fiscal 
Agent. We have had tremendous cooperation from both of these 
agencies in getting from the concept of the workshop to this 
opening day. our thanks to both. 

II ^/hJl"'' ^^^^V- ^° workshop as informal as possible. 
To that end, i would like to introduce each of our faculty 
members at this time to avoid unnecessary interruptions later 
on. More detailed information on each of these individuals is 
i?in^„°"^PVNV* " ."em C for future reading, time does not 
Sii?«raf« ?Hk/*''^^*^ °! qualifications, credentials and 
pedigrees at this time - just enough information, I hope, to 

JSi*^nS«r^o?"^K"? 5""P- ^ ^ill introduce thei in 

the order of their appearance on the program. 

NANCY MCADAMS 

SJ^^iiiJn^n ^? «""«ntly making the transition from her former 
position in facilicies management for the University of Texas at 
Austin to full time private practice as a Planning Consultant. 
AS a licensed architect with a degree in librariinship, Wanci 
wears two hats. she has participated in numerous academic 
building projects at the University of Texas and elsewhere, 

practicalities of library operations. Shi 
recently served as President of LAMA of ALA and has chaired 
° . Buildings and Equipment Section Conmiittees. I 
5« privilege of working with Nancy in presenting the 1979 
EES PreConference on Buildings in Austin. Thank you, Nancy. 
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JANE LIGHT 



Jane is the Direc '^r of the Redwood City Public Library and is 
presently planning ^ 45,000 square foot facility to replace the 
very much overcrowded building familiar to many of us. We are 
especially grateful to Jane for taking the place of Linda 
Saferite of Scottsdale who, for reasons of health, could not be 
here. Jane has had just two weeks or so to prepare for this 
workshop, a real task considering her other responsibilities. 
Jane was formerly Director of the Peninsula Library System. She 
is well qualified to present insights on the library building 
project process from the vantage point of a library manager. 
Thank you Jane. 

BUD ORINGDULPH 

Bud Oringdulph is the President of the Portland architectural 
firm BOOR/A (Broom, Oringdulph, 0* Toole, Rudolf 6 Associates, if 
you must know why they use their initials! ). Bud is a very 
articulate and considerate representative of the architectural 
profession. We have found him to be sincerely concerned with 
client needs and the ability of good architectural design to 
respond to those needs. His firm is currently designing a new 
library building for the University of Alaska at Juneau. Bud 
does a thorough job of project research. In part this is made 
possible by the full time librarian BOOR/A has on its staff. Bud 
is a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects and has 
served on a number of national committees, most recently as 
President of the National Council on Architectural Registration. 
We have found him to be a most helpful and resourceful 
individual. Thank you. Bud for joining us. 

MARSHALL BROWN 

Marshall Brown is not a stranger to libraries nor to library 
workshops having participated in several at the national level. 
Marshall is president of Marshall Brown Interiors, a San Diego 
company devoted to interior design for commercial and public 
buildings. Marshall is concerned about providing the interior 
environment which make public spaces functional and enjoyable 
and staff areas pleasant and productive. He was responsible for 
the interiors for the AIA-ALA award winning Chula Vista Library 
and the Loma Linda University's Del Webb Memorial Library which 
has received regional AIA awards. One of Marshall's current 
interests is the impact of technology on work space, including 
automation. A brief article on this subject is in your packets. 
Thank you, Marshall. 



Tomorrow you will meet two other members of the Faculty, David 
Sabsay, Sonoma County Librarian and Cy Silver, California state 
Library Consultant. I will leave their introductions until 
tnen. 

Our faculty numbers hope you will make every effort to become 
acquainted and to ask whatever pertinent questions may arise. 

friends, w- too are embarking on an expedition this 
»«i ?• ^° in a search for better 

?:S"?e"s2ltV. ''^^""^ bu'.ldings can be programmed for 

InlJUL "^''l ?!* *'°"ffu ''^^^ bon<5e<5 by a common 

interest - Talking library buildings. Hopefully we can put 

;Jj!ni.ii!I®'i®\K'y**^ interests aside to concentrate our full 
Jronr^f? 1° ^^^^ subject. Our faculty members are 

prepared to share information, inspiration and support. 
SffnfJiJf ° how complex your building project may seem, or how 

you_ should find help here. The 



number of libraries represented in this room signifies that you 
are not alone with your concerns 1 But be assured, there's an 
abundance of help available. 



Some of you are contemplating your very first opportunity to 
participate in a building project. For a few ^ you, the 
f have apparently caught the 

?diif ^wf'^H^n^J "<5.?fe here looking for new concepts and 

ideas. We don't think you'll be disappointed. 

Ih'^.hS^??®^^ ""i *if '""^^ °f " ^ » remodeling or 

Jormf^i^ ° 1, Perhaps you intend on rehabilitating a building 
formerly used for another purpose. Or, maybe you are planning 
Ji''*.^^/**' structure, in any case, it is a challenge JhJ? 
JnL.-f unique in your experience requiring knowledge and 
i °^ processes not previously encountered. Take 
?«? ® ^° *»«^P- is the task of supplying 

information; yours the job of assimilating and adapting what you 
learn to your particular project situation. 

Library building projects, in fact, offer a unique challenge 
unlike any other we as librarians encounter in our careers In 

S5ii«rSl!f«.'' „ ^'^JJ possible exception of collection 

development, no other single accomplishment is likely to leave a 

Sil! SLTL"^""! ^^^V"' ^^l^""^ *** careers. The decisions we 
^ * building project will have a profound and lasting 
^ **" collections, services, user response, staff 

;JfJeforr";n??3.P^'^"°^J^^^y' ^^^^ °Pe"tional costs. 

IS^int o?'«nJ i^Ji"^ projects rightfully claim a tremendous 
amount or our time and energy. 
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We hope you will also recognize your building project as the 
marvelous learning experience it really is. Through it new 
vistas will open on library organization and operations as well 
as on the community the library serves, be it public or 
academic. Architecture and interior design are certain to take 
on new meaning . It is a time ^ of ferment with new ideas and 
concepts to contemplate and test. There is much to be learned 
and such learning requires time and a conscious effort. The 
vocabulary must expand and different concepts entertained as to 
how people relate to their built environment. 

If we were to take a poll, we*d probably find that each of you 
is at a different stage of the process. Often, after spending 
years convincing others of our desperate space needs , we 
suddenly find that our project has won approval. It seems that 
the very next day, as architects begin to call, we discover 
ourselves dumped unceremoniously into a process of which we have 
little understanding. We are immediately in need of information 
on collections, services, staffing, operations and a host of 
other items. 

No one has bothered to tell us about the countless decisions 
that must be made and the inexorable schedules which have to be 
met. Why didn*t some one warn us that planning library 
buildings is hard, time consuming work requiring attention to 
minute detail without loosing sight of program requirements and 
design goals? 

With such pressures added to your day-to-day responsibilites, 
how can you possibly manage a building project as well? We are 
a conscientious lot and do not want to be accused of making 
mistakes that others may have made in their buildings. But in 
such a situation, how can this be prevented? Little irander that 
we have so few library buildings, either public or academic 
which are worthy of serious study, much less emulation. Of the 
Taj Mahal *s we are often accused of building, we have none! 

The inadequacies of our present library buildings, mciSt of which 
we^e constructed and/or expanded in the 1950* s and 60* s is not 
surprising. Library buildings continue to be faced with the 
necessity for adapting to new technologies and services 
undreamed when these buildings were created. Moreover, 
collection growth must embrace all kinds of new media while 
responding to the dual forces of the information explosion and 
the revolution in communications technology. User patterns 
constantly shift while dollar shortages require greater staff 
productivity. Meanwhile, with few facility dollars to spend, we 
librarians have devoted much of the past decade to survival in 
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an adverse economic climate. Such creative energy as we 
possessed has been channeled largely into acquiring automated 
operations becoming a necessary and integral part of our 

still far from adequate - let alone 
plentiful - there is an urgent need, in California, as in most 
?crJ S.^i xx'r"^*^?'*^ numbers of projects are being proposed for 
LSCA Title II funding for public libraries while our college and 
university systems are receiving numerous library facility 
«!2o*lJ®if^°'" various campuses up and down the State. a new 
S™? i J*7.*5°"^^»u''^^^" appears to be reaching toward the 
?K?f t : J**^^^^*.. Therefore, we need opportunities such as 
nil.? K 4°,^.^'^°''^*^®? ^° experience and know-how about 

library building projects. Now, as a new era of library 

^SlliJf''*'^?" °" horizon it is time to again tu;n our 

attention to TALKING BUILDINGS. 

Surely there is a sense of excitement in all of this, for 
iiu'^VSl^ projects ARE exhilerating. Today we promise 

fSio^An ^f^°''5^^^.,",**f ^ Your building can 

f^S i^nMfni be handsome. it can be both efficient 

and beautiful Planned flexibility can be consistent with 
excellent architectural design and structural integrity. Your 

niin^™-Lf?7^®"S*f®.*'*'® "**'f®*' technologies and still possess a 
monumentality that insures its endurance as a worthy accomplish- 
ment in the years ahead. However, achieving success requires a 
strong programming and planning effort which is the focus of 

L 2ni;5°?; ^^V" exactly what we are going to discuss 

as ve spend these two days TALKING BUILDINGS! 

So, with our goal defined as greater knowledge of the library 
expedition' ""^^ Planning process, let us join in this grand 

^iniVilt "IV ^"J'^l ^^rst part of the program and what may be the 
initial step of the discovery process for some of you: Putting 

Together, as the program title indicates, the 
wny of the Team and its components comes first; the Who, ip on 
second. Nancy and Jane are sharing the responsibility for this 
presentation which will be followed, as time allows^, for thi 

?J! nl^JJo!^"/''^^* °" f^^P* ^" °f y°"- Nancy, 

the platform is yours. Let's TALK BUILDINGS. 



PUTTING THE PLANNING TEAM TOGETHER 
By Nancy r. McAdams 



For this morning's session on "Putting the Planning Team 
Together", I will lead off by talking about what the ?arilSs 
team members do, who's responsible to whom, and how each member 
of the team is selected, and when they participate. I will 
describe some typical roles and relationships as well as point 
through the process that was followed in gathering together a 
d£1° planning team — the one for the new public library at 

2fr^»Sf^.„^. V' * L P^o<=«" ^'hich reflects the particular 
circumstances of that project and that community. 

I. MEMBERS OP THE TEAM AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 

n^,',L^?f" by looking at a diagram (Figure 1) - a theoretical 

Jii^ff^J^i? o °5 the members of the planning team and their 

h!iJ 1 *if 1®*°'' '^^^ "balloons" on this diagram 

bear generic labels, starting at the top: 

The Owning Authority is the entity which actually is the owner 
of the library building ~ The City, The School District, The 
University System, The Church Order, The Corporation. Juit to 
5?flh^i® J^n.tS'? appropriately downward is the balloon labeled 
fJ''*^^®," *9ency or office to which the 

Owning Authority delegates management responsibility for its 

'S^SStr^: '^^^^ "^^^^ ^ C^^y Manager, the University 

President, or some other administrative official to whom the 
library reports. Left and downward from the Higher 
Administration balloon is Librarian, indicating the liiJSrJ 
jSlSSjjJrlJt^n- ^ "J"*^. pointing upward from HigheJ 

JijfSi J"*"^?^*. Authority, and the arrow pointing 

rS!oon.fJ??.J^?"''i".J° ^^^^^"^ Administration, denoting upward 
i? • . f^^'J?" °" ^° the balloons 

for Higher Administration and Librarian, is the Advisory Group. 

ISirn^-it^J?"®"*"®^ * committee appointed by the Higher 
Administration and reporting to it, which acts in an advisory 
J Administration and to the Librarian for 

f?h?SJ?In °L building project. Typically, the 

Shfn i !k "^^Z °^ ^^''^ 9roup, but not the head of it. 

Then at the lower left corner of the diagram is another balloon 
pointing upward to Librarian, labeled staff Group; 

to ...f-^ ^-k'J?"*® planning group appointed by the Librarian 
to assist with the project. 
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FIGURE 1 



LIBRARY PLANNING TEAM: RESPONSIBILITY RELATIONSHIPS 

LIBRARY PLANNING TEAM 
Responsibility relationships 




Off to the right-hand side is the Architect balloon, with lines 
?hi«i i"?n.T"^ ^° Owning Authority and Higher Administration! 
vJ^?lMi ^""^^^^ to indicate that this responsibility is ; 

I 7 ^1°^ Pf°:J«<=t8 the architect would be appointed 

by the top administrative level, for others by the next level 

?^^Ar^Mi•?.A^^1^*^*'f^^ authority for the project? Neirii 
the Architect balloon is one labeled Engineering Consultants 

SJ'^JSI'JJcSfJi?.""^"*' technical specialists who' coSpr^Je part 
or tne architect's own project team. 

wfl'h'^.vfJSirH ^V^^ °^ diagram to the two balloons 

SesJoner Th^'^^fSo Consultant and lnte??or 

Designer. These two players are completely optional, in that 
many many library buildings are programmed, designed, constriS?- 
Jfn^ui^.n"/"^*''*^ without any participation by either T ?ib?ary 
the oro^^i designer, if eithe/ one is associe .ed 

?ii UK P^°^f°^' they may be appointed in various ways — bv 
?5;/^?f5''^v: '^^^her administration, or by the architect (as 
indicated by the shaded lines with upward arrows) soSS 
a^f ^^h^f'^r?^ design depart,r:en?S? 

?;Jn,^ ^« P*^^ °f the architect's project 

iJ^'i^ Occasionally, a library consultant is retained by the 
SIJS Vh« V.kP"^ °^ in-house team. More commonly, however? 

library consultant and the interior designer ari 

o? i?s hTohef °//nf-*^°? ^'^^ adminis?rat?oJ 

The n^raTsidi'r^hr project'? consultation to 

II. WHAT EACH OP THE PLAYERS DOES 

nr^S-i"/ these players has a specific responsibility toward the 
project. Briefly stated, these are as follows: 

A. owning Authority -authorizes" the project — i.e. gives 

?h5rit'b/°L„i*i hires the architect (or di?ec?s 

tnat It be done) and more importantly, provides the money. 

B. The Higher Administration initiates the project bv 
?f5?;!^^"S f""<5«' fstablishes the Advisory Group, sets cost 

lit'ltlfe orfhe'^^i^Jct"' ""'^^ '° 

?;Kr.Jl!?. °""P represents the interests of the 

library's users, counsels the Librarian and the 
Administration, and serves as advocates for the project. 

?:«„^^'^* Librarian is the resident expert on the Library's 
requirements and the objectives of the project, assisted by 
viL? Pl*""i"9 group who provide the operations point of 
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E. The Architect, aided by engineers and other 
specialists, translates the requirements and objectives into 
the design for the building so that it meets its functional 
needs and makes a positive contribution to its surroundings. 

F. The Library Consultant typically assists with the 
development of the requirements (the building program) and 
participates through the design stages to see that the 
architect's design is responsive to the requirements. Some 
consultants also perform detailed space planning, prepare 
equipment specifications, or advise the library on move 
planning or startup operations. Ideally, the library 
consultant provides supplementary expertise to the 
librarian, and decision support to the higher administra- 
tion. 

6. The Interior Designer participates in the determination 
of interior finishes and color, performs space planning, 
furniture selection and specification , and sometimes 
furniture procurement and placement. 

III. WHEN EACH MEMBER OF THE PLANNING TEAM PARTICIPATES 

We can now look at a chart (Figure 2) illustrating the various 
phases or stages of a library building project to see that even 
though there are lots of people and firms participating in the 
project, not all the players are involved all of the time. On 
this chart, the primary team members are listed as row headings 
down the left hand side, and the column headings across the top 
indicate the project phases: 

A. Pre-planning, when the project is initiated and the 
program prepared; 

B. Preliminary Design, Final Design and Working Drawings, 
when its form and materials are set? 

C. Bidding and award, when a contract is let for its 
construction; 

D. The Construction period; 

E. The post construction phases of Furnishing the 
building. Occupying the building and opening it to service, 
and finally the Dedication. 

You can see that Higher Administration, acting for the Owning 
Authority, is involved in getting the project under way, paying 
the bills during construction <r and taking a bow at the end. 
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FIGURE 2 



LIBRARY PLANNING TEAM! PARTICIPATION BY PHASES 

LIBRARY PLANNING TEAM 

Participation by phases of project 

Pliyen P4„ei 

fn- miia. FiMi Wtrliac ■Mtfim Gmwit. Fmr»- Occv Mic. 



Higher oooo oooo XXXX 

authority 

Ubriritn XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX ooooo ooooo ooooo XXXXXXXmxXXXX 
Architect ooooo XXJOXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX ooooo 



Ubrtry %%%%%%%%%%%%%%% ///// ///////////////// 
consultant 

Interior ///// %%%%% ///// ///// 

designer 



' - Deciakm to proceed 
XXm - FuUy involved 
000000- Limited invdveoient 

%%%%% - If a consultant or designer is employed, should be fuUy involved 
atthisiUge 

////// - If a consultant or designer is employed, would have limited 
involvenent at this stage 
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At the end of each of the phases through bidding, they must make 
key decisions — whether or not to proceed — indicated by 
asterisks. 

The Librarian, by contrast, is intensely involved almost all the 
way through the project, first determining the needs, working 
collaboratively with the architects through the design periods, 
providing technical information and review through working 
drawings^ consulting as needed on decisions regarding alternates 
or changes during the bidding and construction, then closely 
monitoring or directing all the post*construction activities 
necessary to turn the building into a library. 

The Architect has the primary responsibility for everything from 
Preliminary Design through Construction, may be involved with 
building programming or site selection before design, and 
assists after construction to see that the final corrections are 
made and building systems are fine-tuned. 

If there is a Library Planning Consultant on the project, he or 
she would roost typically begin at the beginning, with the 
determination of needs and the decision to build. Some 
consulting assignments end there; others go on to advise 
throughout the design period and review of the working drawings, 
visits to the building during construction to advise on 
technical details, and detailed assistance with planning for the 
move operations. 

Similarly, if there is an Interior Designer on the project, he 
or she might begin during preliminary design but would typically 
be most heavily involved during the final design, when trial 
furniture and equipment layouts are made and interior finishes 
decided, and again during and after construction to specify the 
furnishings, supervise installations, and finally complete the 
interior details during move-in. 

Keep in mind that there are many variables in the patterns of 
**who does what and when" in this sequence of events, depending 
on what gets decided early in the project. If a site must be 
selected, the architect will be needed sooner than if the site 
is pre -determined. If the program requirements must be 
developed in order for the project to be considered by 
authorizing agencies, and before planning funds are available, 
the Librarian will have to do the programming alone, and bring 
in the Library Consultant later. If the building is for a new 
community or new campus, it may have to be programmed before 
there is a librarian on board. The need for interior design 
services may not be realized until construction is under way and 
it is time to order furniture and bookstacks. 
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^° balloon diagram of the members of the 

planning team, each of these players has responsibility 
relationships to the others, and certain responsibilities for 
the project. There are only two absolutes: there must be some 
S??7«^ ^^ni'YK building - sign the contracts and ply 

see Jhi; VI IIV* ""l^ ^ *r architect to create the design and 
see that it gets constructed. All the players around the left 
and lower edges of the diagram are collaborators or facilitators 
?^ P^,^«"- Nevertheless, the real heart of the process is 

iibra^tan A*/.h^?"V^'T.i" ""^^ relationships between 

Jie ^i!?' Architect, Library Consultant and Interior Designer. 
The real key to the success of the project is in the 
communication which exists between these m^mbirs of the team 
J?brariSri*„^dVh"ite^\^ ^"^^^^^ co^nunication be^^^^^ 

IV. SELECTING THE ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 

Since the rapport between architect and client is so important, 
it stands to reason that the selection of the architect is a 
critical factor in the success of the project. The privileoe of 
selecting the architectural firm rests'^ with the one who p!yl 
hfectJSn ^^"9 Authority - but the responsibility"" for 
JSif^ff? delegated to the library's Higher 

??Si2i?i^*^^°2' ^"/^"^ ^^^rees of participation by \he 

Si^fiM^^ ^ ?!*^?f^^y methods of making the 

c:JjS^i??vf s^JL^iO;: competitio'n, or 

^i""®? ^o**^*''^^/" method followed when the choice is more 

iSirhint P^r^*^«5"^"«^» i-*- °"ly one firm is considered, 
ilf???^.* ^""^ J"^^ ■ standing contract with the library's 
institution to do all the work on a campus. Perhaps thj 

has already been made by a major donor,^ or bj 
following a rotation list of architects approved for city 
projects. It may even be a political patronage selection 
?ii*librVriV„'°" efficient, buf it sTdom iSvoi?:; 

Slationships.' therefore may not result in good working 

IxLnVlv*"* ^A^'^t' ^V^'" competition, is complicated, slow, 
expensive, and sometimes even unproductive. For an ooen 

ToT^^i^^Snn.T client must first Wop a detailed "rog^JS 
121 K ^"7^^ ''^'^^n submittals according to rGles 

set down by the American Institute of Architects, evaluate the 

Ir^^li \ however, may not be capable of conducting the 
fJoJSrVK.. "^1^^*"^ P"<=«d«e called "invited competition" 
fhSi I this problem by pre-qualifying several firms, inviting 

t'S:?r\°ub'mt:s\'onT^'^^' ^-^^"^ ^•^'^ °^ ^'^^ « f ixed'jel^'fS? 
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The third method, comparative selection, is used for many 
private projects and for most projects financed with public 
monies. It begins by the client *s issuance of an announcement 
called an RFQ, or Request for Qualifications, consisting of a 
brief description of the proposed project with an invitation to 
architects to submit statements of qualifications and interest. 
The client group then reviews the responses, evaluates the firms 
against whatever criteria have been established, and selects a 
"short list" for interviewing. In the interviews, both the 
client group and the architect group have an opportunity to 
assess their mutual prospects for working well together. The 
architect learns more about the scope and timing of the project, 
and the client group learns more about the architect's working 
style and key personnel. 

The client group then ranks the interviewed firms, and 
negotiates with the top-ranked firm regarding the services to be 
performed, and the architects compensation. When agreement is 
reached, they make a contract, generally using the AIA's 
Owner-Architect agreement forms. 

V. FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING THE FIRM 

A critical step in the selection process, then, is the setting 
of criteria for evaluating the firms to be interviewed. What 
factors should the client take into account for a library 
project? The most important can be grouped into four 
categories: experience, quality of previous work, ability to do 
the job, and compatability between the architect and client 
personnel. Only one of these factors — experience — can be 
evaluated objectively, and even that factor is debatable. 

The value of experience with a previous library building project 
depends on the comparability of the projects, and on the recency 
of the experience; i.e., the currency of the architect's 
knowledge of library issues. Obviously the architect's 
involvement with a small public library project twenty years ago 
has little relevance for a large research library project today, 
although the architect may think it does. 

Even if you feel that experience with libraries is debatable as 
a qualification, you should agree that experience with buildings 
of the same general construction type and the same scale is 
highly desirable, and that experience with similar clients is a 
definite plus. If the library is part of an academic 
institution or a governmental agency, it is important that the 
architect know how to work in that setting and understand the 
motivations and the decision-making methods of that kind of 
client body. 
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Another area of extreme importance, but difficult to evaluate 
iL^r^' °^ .^'^^ previous work. You will want to 

determine if previous clients have been satisfied with thS 
process as well as with the product, and to try to assess thl 
overall quality of creativeness of the firm's work vfu J-n 
L°°?hf°^ ^""^ °f awards, ^rpublicatiSS 

iLon^J^'f look to yoS? owS 

bSiw"gs! selection group really like the architect's 

The next group of criteria is the firm's ability to perform the 
project. This involves the expertise and talent of keJ 

?Se?r"fnter'es\",'"'rH"°"' °" ^^'^^ projects? tSe degLe of 

tneir interest in the project; and the avaiiahii i i-v Ju^ 

necessary engineering and*^ technical consultants. ^ 

The final group of criteria cannot be judged at all from the 
written requests for qualifications, but muSt be assessed 
in-person: this is the compatability or "chemistry- bet "J? ?he 
client team and the architect team! Are the aShit^ctTtMS 

JhS^nsten",^^' '° ?oSr ^opj?'"?; 

Ivll listen well, and express ideas and concepts easily? Do 
they seem to comprehend and support the objectives of the 
S j^cuies?' ITA'JT'^''^^ ""L "'^^ ^''^•ll^n^e if meeting°'thosl 
luhllnryo^ hoV to create? '^^^ ""'^ °' ''^^ ^'"^^^^ °^ 

Probably, no firm is going to score perfectly on all t-h«se 

^?oJ*-.r?'^* f'^*"^ ^^'^ ^^^^ '^-^^ ^° which of the ?oSJ 

major criteria — experience, quality of work ahii??v 

VI. SELECTING THE LIBRARY CONSULTANT 

The methods of selecting a library consultant for the oroiect 

As for AE •election, direct eelection of one Mrtimi.r 

ttnlullTt f™™^H'"" ^'l """'l"-' «c,».int.„«'"with 
consultant from library circles, or from knowledo** of 

?ei";?o'r'crS'\ P"^'?"' "^^'^ ^^^'^ other %it°arfes? perha'pl 

JypJcanv th/ li\r/w«n ^° P««^ librarian?, 

inffffrr librarian asks the consultant for a resume and 

glew about°^h^^* consultant's fee rates, makes an edTca?ed 
guess about the amount of assistance desired, and reouests 
cSSiSTJin/^?" library's funding agency to ^plo? ?il 

consultant for some part of the project, utilizing ei the? 
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library budgeted funds ^ institute planning funds ^ or project 
funds if they have been esteblished. 

Comparative selection can take place formally or informally. The 
informal method consists of gathering names from sources such as 
library literature or the Library Building Consultants List 
(published by the Buildings and Equipment Section of LAMA), 
telephoning a few who appear appropriate, and deciding among 
them. With the formal method, the library's higher authority 
issues an RFQ or RFP to as many consultants as can be 
identified. An RFQ (Request for Qualifications) is intended to 
elicit expressions of interest and statements of qualifications. 
An RFP (Request for Proposals) is more complex; it describes the 
nature of the project and its timetable, and asks the consultant 
to submit not only qualifications and rates, but actual 
proposals for accomplishing the project, with time and cost 
quotations. (In effect these RFPs ask the consultant to define 
his or her own tasks and methods, and establish a value for 
them). Either the RFQ or RFP may be followed by interviews 
and/or further negotiation of compensation or scope of work. 

Regardless of the selection process, library consultants can be 
evaluated according to criteria which parallel those for 
architects, but are library-specific qualifications. These 
should include: 

A. Experience - with planning for library buildings; as a 
library professional, manager or administrator; - as a 
consultant; 

B. Ability to gather, assimilate, analyze and organize 
Information, and communicate it to others; 

C. Compatablllty with other members of the planning team, 
including the confidence of administrators and design 
professionals; 

D. Availability to participate in the project at those 
times when needed. 

The last criterion may be the most difficult, since there are so 
few people active in library consulting. 

VII. SELECTING THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 

Interior design may be included as part of the package of 
services offered by the architectural firm selected for the 
project. If it Is, it can be evaluated in concert with the rest 
of the firm • s qualification . If , however, an Independent 
interior designer is to be retained by either the architect or 
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the library administration, selection can be made by processes 
similar to those followed for the library consultant. Direct 
selection can be based on familiarity with the designer's 
previous work. Comparative selection can be made by reviewing 
RPQ responses and design firms' brochures, or by examining 
responses to RFP's, and then looking at completed projects of 
the designer's firm. The evaluation criteria should also be 
similar to those for architects and consultants: 

A. Experience with projects which indicate an under- 
standing of the nature and use of libraries; 

B. Ability - in design - in project management; 

C. Compatability with client and architect; 

D. Availability to perform the work when it must be done. 
VIII. THE REDWOOD CITY CASE STUDY 

We realize this is a quick overview of a fairly complicated set 
of roles, relationships, and decisions. If you have questions 
about any of this, please jot them down and hand them in, and 
we 11 try to deal with them at the end of this session, or the 
end of the day. 

At this time, I'd like to hand off to Jane Light, who will give 
us a case-study demonstration of the team-building process as it 
occurred in Redwood City. 



PUTTING TOGETHER THE PLANNING TEAM— CASE STUDY OF 
ARCHITECT SELECTION PROCESS IN REDWOOD CITY 



Jane E. Light 

The selection of an architect and the process that Redwood City 
went through in developing its Civic Center Improvement Project 
18 more an example of how a city may typically go about the task 
of selecting an architect and clearly defining the project than 
a candidate for emulation. ^ f oje^t tnan 

Redwood City has needed a larger, more modern main library for 
many years. The library and adjacent City Hall were built in 
1939. The Civic Center complex, located in the struggling 
downtown area, also includes a police station and a fire station 
which was built in 1926. Several earlier attempts to build a 
new library had come to a halt because of lack of funds. 

Redwood City is the only city on the San Francisco Peninsula 
!!iif^ considerable space still available for commercial and 
residential development. Several large new retail outlets are 
bringing in substantial sales tax income and several new 
projects which would bring substantial income to the City are 
*'l?ff?I!*'^^ proposed. in 1983 the City Council initiated a 
utility users tax which generates over $2 million per year. 
Income from this tax has been earmarked by the Council for 
financing capital improvement projects. 

in June of 1984 the Council approved a $7 million Civic Center 
Iitiprovement Project that was to include construction of a new 
library incorporating the old historical fire station, 
5Jn ^*!f S^^^ Hall and the existing library into City 

Hall offices, and minor remodeling of the police station. 

T5tJ/'i'"®l ^^^y Manager issued a Request for Qualifications 
(RFQ) to about twenty architectural firms. Some of these were 
firms which had expressed interest in our project and others 
"^iJ^.J;*'* library staff or other city employees 

ihi • /^/'li* the new fire station was separated 

from the rest of the project since it would be at a different 
location. The RFQ stipulated that respondents must participate 
iLS- *t*K i^""?"'** °^ all the affected buildings and comment 
about the design opportunities and problems presented in the 
project in their response to the RFQ. At my request, the RFQ 

architects the option of proposing either to be involved 
with the entire project or with the library alone. All but one 
of the responding firms were interested in the entire project. 
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A committee consisting of three Council members, the Library 
Board President, the Assistant to the City Manager, the Deputy 
Police Chief, and myself was appointed to select an architect to 
recommend to the City Council. The group named the Assistant to 
the City Manager as its chairperson. 

The City received fifteen responses to its RFQ. Committee 
members were given a week to review them before meeting. The 
Assistant to the City Manager developed a form for members to 
use to rate each firm's response. Although it was helpful to 
have a form, each member of the committee defined the criteria 
somewhat differently. For example, one of the criteria was 
"time required." I ranked firms high if the schedule appeared 
to be realistic. Another committee member ranked firms high if 
the required time to complete the project was short. In 
retrospect, discussing the selection criteria and process before 
the RFQ went out might have resulted in a more focused selection 
process. 

Nonetheless, it proved quite easy to agree on a list of five 
firms we would seriously consider for the project. After some 
discussion, each member of the committee voted for the five he 
or she believed should be on this short list. Several firms 
were named by most of the committee, and agreement was soon 
reached on all five. The committee then decided to issue a 
supplementary questionnaire to be returned before the firms were 
interviewed. While the architects worked on the questionnaire, 
some members of the committee made site visits to civic or 
public buildings recently designed by three of the architects 
under consideration which %^re within an hours drive of our 
city. 

Although it was difficult for the Councilmen to find time to 
participate in these trips, the two who went on at least one 
visit found it to be a valuable experience. We learned much 
from talking to city officials who had recently completed 
extensive building projects. In addition, we were able to 
compare our reactions to the various buildings and receive 
information about performance of the architects which we might 
not have been given in a telephone interview. 

At its interview each firm was given fifteen minutes to make a 
presentation. Questions followed. Members of the committee were 
frank and direct about specific concerns. For example, one 
small firm was closely queried about its staffing level and 
ability to handle a project of this size. 

The supplementary questionnaire had Included a question about 
current Bay Area costs for remodeling and new construction. This 
reflected the City's concern that the $7 million approved for 
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Jj!n f*"*^®'' Project and the new fire station might be 

iTfnf^Ji*"^* ^^''^^^ <^he risk of being killed fo? 

^i?LJJ%f"f!*^"'". ^**f^"5 n^**'' presented detailed 

K.^ 1^ - ° construction and remodeling costs for ealh t™ 

indiciUf^'thlt ''the"^A,r'^". "ty ha?l '!''whr?S 

^SnstJuction Z^*'^ . considerably underestimated 

construction costs and recommended that the Citv hpoin 

th'a^'the"irL% '/*k''^'\''^ ^^^^^^ O^*^" f irms'^'mLe^y'^rtatel 
that the proposed budget was nomimal but that thev could and 
would complete the project for the approved amount. ^ 

dlJS^«n"?^®5^°"*?^ interviews, the committee narrowed its 
if ^° ^^""8, with a tentative preference for the firm 

which had recommended the feasibility stuV. The next step 
reference calls to former clients - those who were listed as 
inn"/""/ I made some of the can I 

X tT«ir°KP^%''i^^i"^ t° comment on the firm bu? 

also to give helpful advice about other aspects of our Droiect 
Finally, about forty-five days after the committee first met U 
decided to recommend to the City Council tSa? RipLy Ilsociiies 
?o?•"^h^""''^!°^"™' ^ retained to conduct a feasibiujy studi 

pSLe thS^JSffi™!." proceeded to the desi^gJ 

phase, that the firm be named the project architect. 

The feasibility study took place between January and April 

over;iaht'^ Ln,«[J?^^^°^ Selection Committee evolved in?o aA 
oversight committee for the study. That process was a 

fSlI fh^%°"%?° participate in and observe. ^Tn "ug?" of 
i?Jh' the Council approved a Civic Center Improvement Pro iect 
« SoO SSSare %Ll^'ii^ million including $^.8 mUlion for J 
^ kTIJ i square foot library which will rehabilitate the old 
•historic fire station and add about 38,000 square feet of new 
construction. Construction of the new libr«r? is scheduled to 
begin in September 1986 and be completed in "IJua^ 1988. 

n^ISJl' S*""? Redwood City's process, I can identify several 
points which can be generalized and applied to other AbJaHes. 
firsc. It seems to be frequently the case ^h«^ . i4Ki.>i.» 
renovation addition or new building is part of a larger ^itj S 
boa^S^nS^ilt' improvement project.^ m ?K,st cases, ?he U^Ja^J 
board and library director do not control the Dro1ect%nd mn«; 
-;^M^°^ ^° establish as much influence as possible over Ihl 

lltinlna ^'^'^^ important steps in 

and carrying out the project. Clearly, the best 
methods of achieving that objective will vary, but the librSrv 

^?oje;r"i/'key' ll^'^UJi'^ "J?!" ^""^ libr^y'^rti'on 'of "S^ 
pJoillt This P"**^^*" acceptance of the entire 

project. This gives the library a good bit of leverage. 

^I^r*^ni^^-^''\^^V Manager's office involved the library 
board and director in the project from the very beginning: 
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Board President Walter Robinson, Jr. and I made the most of this 
involvement. We both made certain that we were thoroughly 
familiar with all of the responses to the RFQ. Since not all of 
the architect selection committee members found time to read 
each of the proposals, they listened carefully to our comments. 
In addition, I arranged some of the site visits, made reference 
phone calls and answered queries from the firms in absence of 
the Assistant to the City Manager. This active involvement 
resulted in the Board President and I achieving credibility and 
influence with the selection committee. We, of course, 
consulted one another frequently to compare notes and opinions 
and agreed closely enough to present a united library front in 
nearly all situations. 

We also sincerely supported the goal of a civic center 
improvement project which was larger than simply a new main 
library. We saw ourselves as advocates for the library within 
the context of this larger project. We were therefore effective 
team members. Since library building activities are so 
frequently part of larger projects, understanding and supporting 
the entire project is an effective strategy. 

In summary, I would encourage a library director or board member 
beginning an architect selection process to become fully 
involved even though the final selection is likely to be made by 
a City Council or other governing body. If the library building 
project is part of a larger civic center project, try to 
understand and support the project. Finally, realize that in 
these larger projects the library portion is often key to public 
approval and acceptance, and use your leverage to meet the 
community's need for an improved or new library. 

FIGURE 3 

ARCHITECT SELECTION RATING SHEET 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



THE ARCHITECT 



By Bud Oringulph 



I am not sure how many of you may have been involved with 
library building projects before. Therefore, i would like to 

J? you""ha^^" 'h.d"?/.Vi°'" engineering consultants as 

fni-r^SL^^ K experience in this regard. This 

iSS ;n«fJ°"" P"''^'^*, perspective on how architects 

and their engineering consultants function. 

THE ARCHITECT 

fr^l!!?Lfe^^% ""V/,."^.^^ question is "Do you really need an 
architect at ail?" Can you do it yourself? Perhaps all you 

:^thi^utsei^^'7^°r'"S'°"• '^'^ ^« » yo^must Jke 

?here are llmlV.Mnn.**^"*^* P^o^ect. But realize that 

„h?!S limitations on your time as well as legal regulations 
which require an architect to participate under given 
tiir^'S^notS-i State of California has definite laws HoTt 

this. Nonetheless, this is a decision you must make. 

THE ARCHITECT TEAM 

When services of an architect are requested, you may very well 
find that he will bring with him a nuSber of engineers and other 

J'Vw*"^ ^ °f who these p^Sple arl 

Jifnrl'*^ <;°"tribute to the project. Some of thise disci - 

fi™*« i?i " ^« P*^^ °f the architect!«l 

fiJJr^/J^^^K "''^^t. ^ independent firms under 

?n ^^^u'""^^^^?^ ^° satisfy the needs of your project! 

llVLl^ different types of consultants involved in a project. 
These could range from seismologists and geologists to soil 
!:?ij?oJ'^«rf°^"^"^' «l«<^trical and structural engineers and 
i^Jr others may also be involved depending upon 

your program and project conditions and requirements^ 

It^atJrJ^^^niJj"^^' ^."^w *f mechanical, electrical and 

S i engineers and the interior designer will be involved 
e«e?tise ^ ^»»VP":J«<^t. others, Sith more spei?a?ind 

SiSh to m'*.*^ Vho^ °K scene for shorter periods. You may 
wisn to meet those who are playing major roles as part of the 
interviews conducted to choose an architect. The project te^m? 
then, is composed of yourself, the architect; and these 
consultants along with any others representing you, the clien?! 
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WHO IS GOING TO BE THE CLIENT? 



Before architects are interviewed, a decision must be made as to 
who the client is. Nancy has discussed this in her 
presentation. While you, the librarian, may represent the 
occupant of the building, the real client is the person or 
representative of the jurisdiction or agency which actually owns 
the building. This owner* s representative is the person the 
architect must ultimately deal with and satisfy. Establishing 
who speaks for the owner is essential to the management of the 
project. The ability of the decision making process to function 
depends upon a clear determination at the very beginning of who 
has the authority - the last word - for the project. 

WHAT IS YOUR NEED? 

Projects often begin with a feasibility study to determine space 
needs. This may be most effectively done by a professional 
library consultant such as Nancy or Ray. They can assist you in 
determining space needs and exploring the range of options 
available to you. I would note that few architects really have 
this ability. We would be more useful, perhaps, in helping to 
determine whether or not an existing building can be remodeled 
or expanded, for instance, once the decision has been made that 
this is a viable alternative from the standpoint of satisfying 
other program requirements. 

AFTER THE RFP 

Nancy McAdams has described to you the RFQ (Request for 
Qualifications) and the RFP (Request for Proposal) process 
earlier this morning. So, let us suppose that you have issued 
an RFP. Please bear in mind that from an architect's 
standpoint, every time we respond to an RFP, it costs from 
$5, 000- $25, 000 depending upon the scope and complexity of the 
request. So, please furnish the architect with all the 
essential details about your project and be realistic in the 
information you ask the architect to supply. 

Architects are interested in providing answers to your questions 
about their firms* personnel and experience with projects of a 
nature similar to yours. For governmental jurisdictions we will 
supply, for instance, the Federal government forms 254 and 255 
which explain the qualifications and structure of the firm. Many 
academic and nonstate institutions have comparable forms they 
will substitute for these. We expect to tell you who we are, 
who our team is (consulting engineers and other specialists if 
needed) and what kind of experience we have had in the past that 
is pertinent to your project. You may also wish to ask specific 
questions about the scope of our current work load and our 
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r!SS?i!L 1° f"?"'^^^^*' project. These would be normal 

requirements to be answered in the rpp response. 

5°°^ "^'^^t the interview process 

with architects. Among other questions you may wish to have the 
design professionals address during the interview arSfh;?! 
which have to do with special issues rLsed by your pro je^^^ 
IJso%«^ rh/°"°t". ^^y^" °f architecture ^You mai 

tilt h*eV?H."«f«i^^^' ^° '''' special issued 



inn«*J?„„?!®®i Structure your interviews so that they provide 
MroJ SeJ^foL'^f^'"' ^^""^^V *<=<I"inted with the arch i tec? inS 
his or her views of your project. Too often you will find that 
«ii^"^P^°ff^ guidance the architect will putTn a dog and loty 
?SS:;rsrdThtroric!^'' ^^--^ aids^^a^r Sa^"i 

If you have not specifically requested that the firm be 

Jou mav°"fY„.**^H personnel you will be wo?kiS^ 

witn, you may find the firm is represented by a public relations 
person who will have nothing to do with carrying thi 
?J?na« ;ho^\°^ ^'4^ how great they are and all tht 

pJin't'o'dTfSryou?"' ■ ""^^ they 

In fact, if there is a key interview question, it is "what win 

?he arch°iLct' 'P/""/".''^'" ^« ^° ""^ how Tell S^es 

the architect understand your project? How will he or she ao 

about solving the design problems it represents? Is the team he 
or she proposes pertinent to your needs? 

You may also ask about the architect's fees. Sometimes the 
responses are difficult to assess, if the sco^ of the project 
rlJanl^l^^r^::^' ^^^^ difficult for Uie archit'^rt to 

i"r Ltablishid"ni%'%""*^ if have a 

?nmni-?? ! * !? P^°^ect scope, a time line schedule for 
completion of the project, and a construction budget, it is 
entirely possible for the architect to present a fee to you thi? 
II ^oHhat fvf* »eaningful. However, i would have to^sSggesJ 

«iteria ?or !k^*^ ^ ^^e bottom line 

criteria for selection - there are too many other imoortant 

involved. Besides, fees can always be the subj^ect 
negotiation once you have chosen the firm you think wiU best 
serve your project. tnxn* wixx oesz 

I would like to suggest that experience is particularly an 
important qualification from an architect's stVndiin^^^ 
ii;°nnt°L**^^^'"? deserves to be closely revieied!^ it may or 
may not be appropriate for your project. The size and typ^ of 
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projects completed can be compared with your project and 
significant parallels as well as differences discussed. 



One of the most important criteria is the architect's ability as 
a designer. Look at his or her ability to solve problems in the 
past as demonstrated by other kinds of projects. I visited a 
library a week ago in Washington, D.C. where the client was 
particularly pleased with the library. It was the architect's 
first library, and he had told them that the first is sometimes 
the best because of the fresh approach. I will say that this 
may be true. But I think that you are always looking for an 
architect who brings you the kind of experience you feel 
comfortable with whether in designing libraries or other 
buildings. It is the architect's approach to design and problem 
solving that you are looking for. 

WHAT IS THE ARCHITECT'S REPUTATION? 

I think that there are many ways that you can judge reputation. 
What is the design capability of the firm based on past 
projects? A long time after you are gone from the project, the 
building will stand and the building will function as a library. 
It is particularly important that your view be unprejudiced, 
that the architect's view be fresh and for the long term - one 
that presents to you a program of flexibility and real design 
credibility. Does the architect design award winning buildings? 
Does he or she demonstrate design credibility: is his or her 
work devoid of architectural cliches that will quickly date the 
building? 

In past work has the architect demonstrated cost control ability 
(we will talk more about that later on.) An architect without a 
clear understanding of the processes of cost maintenance during 
the course of design can lead you down a terribly difficult 
path. Determine what kind of qualifications he or she has in 
cost evaluation. 

Who is on the architect's team? What are the qualifications and 
experience records of his structural, mechanical and electrical 
engineers? If there is to be an interior designer as part of 
the team, you should know his or her qualifications and record 
of experience. If the interior design firm is not a part of the 
architect's firm, you should know the terms of their association 
so as to understand the lines of communication, authority and 
responsibility - especially for cost control. 

PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Perhaps the most important factor in the architect's record of 
experience is the capacity for establishing and maintaining an 
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«oin«^ relationship with client representatives. You 

r^tJ^^nL^° working with this person and his or her team 
representative for several years - sometimes very intensely. It 
iu«t fff?*;^ ^''^^ 5°*^ this relationship.^ 

T^i S t"*t architect. A kind of bonding 

vSS l^f beginning of your relationship. wh2? 

llnJiii "i^ ^iJ"^^ P^*."* together and begin to compare your 
reaction to the various architects you interview, the 
JelSloJSSfn L^if capacity for developing a positive personal 
f« t«7, if between team members should become fairly obvious 

yo" find that two or three architectural 
. k'J"^^" ^^^^ <^hat difficulties arise in 

^ gut relctllV ^''"^ ^° °" « ''^"^ 



AVAILABILITY OF THE ARCHITECT 



You will also want to look at the availability of the 
architectural firm. if it is a small firm, say thr4e or four 
people, can they handle your project as well as the other work 

t'^*" t° demonstrate how they plan t^do 
iSi!;nnoi ■ ^"^^^^ ^ they have adequate 

personnel available to provide you with the qualified staff you 
^nS .5°'' project? Be sure you meet the design architect 

liL ^f^?''^^^^ fi"KV^*°^ Ask how much of their 

iirki^i in^/^;^^***^* J? y^"- ^^''^ °ther projects will they be 
working on at the same time? ' 

Ask also about response time. How much time do they anticipate 
2*11 ^.K*"® ^■^^'^ °f the major phases of the project? How fast 
will they react to a call for an unscheduled Meeting to cope 
with an unexpected problem? How long will they take to compile 
and send out meeting notes which are vijal to eve??one 
understanding decisions made during the course of teaS meetiXgi? 

?^n*Sni5 ventures? when are two or more firms better 

l^ur n?oLn/V^H °^ *^fP*"*^* the scope and nature of 

™S „KS?Sf ■"'^ "f**" requirements. a small local firm 

may provide convenient contact and the support of a large firm 
Imll r. distance away may offer substantial depth of 

experience and expertise. However, you must be sure to 
?i ""ture of this association and establish who 

officially represents the joint venture for your project. 

turn out excellent work under the right 
^^^^ can also be a source of problems if they 
combine the wrong firms or if the lines of authority 
responsibility and communications are not cJIJrly spelled oSt.' 
S^""f ''i'^l^ ^« 9oing to be responsible for e^ch 

part of the project and how all of the work is to be scheduled 
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and accomplished. There is a difference between joint ventures 
which are ^'marriages of convenience" and those which are 
stronger in the aggregate than are the individual firms. 

What about the location of the firms? How important is it that 
the firm is a local one? Again it depends upon the scope of 
your project and the availability of qualified local firms. You 
may find that you have a program that is particularly unusual 
and that there is an architectural firm in another state you 
would like to invite because of their expertise. If you do 
thitt, or if they ask to be considered, determine whether or not 
that architect can function from the distance of several hundred 
or thousands of miles. This may involve association with a 
local firm, establishing a local office or in some other well 
defined way. Do they have a license to practice in California? 
If not, how will this be taken care of? Remember that air 
travel may minimize the effect of distance to some extent 
depending upon the availability of air service to your 
community. Carefully weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
based on the firm*s capabilities as well as the matter of 
location. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

We have already noted that the architect's team will include a 
variety of engineers and consultants. These individuals add 
depth to the architectural staff. If you are building on the 
San Andreas fault - or near it - be sure the structural engineer 
has experience in designing structures for this area. The 
architect may have also added, under these circumstances, a 
seismologist or biogeologist who has particular understanding of 
conditions in your area. If your site or building presents 
special problems, be sure the architect is adequately supported 
in those areas needing particular expertise. 

A landscape architect is another specialist frequently included 
in the architect's team. This person or firm may already be 
involved in other projects in your jurisdiction or on your 
campus and the architect is offering to use him or her as a way 
of guaranteeing continuity. Remember that there is a great deal 
of difference between a landscape architect and a gardener. 
Make sure that you understand that difference. Again, 
qualifications, training and design ability are the differences. 

At times you may have other specialists. Lighting, for example, 
is one of these. The lighting specialist may or may not be a 
part of an interior design team. In any case, he or she brings 
particular qualifications for meeting the lighting requirements 
for your project. This may be both day lighting and artificial 
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la ifhr.;^.. °^ "u^ critical lighting 

libraries and how valuable the services of a qualified 
lighting expert will be to your project. quaxmea 

Acoustics is another area of special concern to libraries. 
te^S!^?''*;^^''^ * specialist in this nSi 

It ill Ml KP°^*"Vf^ acoustical problems arising in design. He 
2^*.?^ 1 .^'v be particularly important if your project inlludes 
areas like meeting rooms, auditoriums and video studios. 

nUrf*^?^!^®''*' * special cost analyst as 

part of his or her team. if we are operating during a period 

running rampant, or if you have a particularly 
tight budget or unusual cost problems, this person will be "f 

Likewise, if you find the design architect you 
on h?,^ * enviable record in bringing projects 

in on budget, you may want to add the services of a qualified 
cost control specialist. »4"«.iitiea 

Formally, all of these consultants and specialists will be a 
part of the architect's team. Their servi?es will be a cart of 

i««£:fn\*'* P."^^^^^ ?y ^""^ architect and covered Vy "a^'JoLon 
agreement. Two specialists who may not be a part of that 
arrangement are (1) the interior designer and (2) the libra?v 
building consultant, although these a?e sometimes inlluded"s 

Wr 6 ^ ^ # 

THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 

There are four ways to approach interior design services. First, 
the architect may include these talents with his own 

^""^ ^««i9ner and the architect ST? 

J^terior Lsi^n"!r:fr"°ll ""^^ architect may have^X 

interior design staff member or interior design department in 

^^f^r'^J^^''J!'^^^^^^^': capabilities. The third methS woulS 
^ r ^.J^^^^^Vk^ ^° independent interior designer 

as a part of the services offered the client - iust as 
structural, mechanical and electrical services are provided 
Finally interior design services may be provided by an 
independent firm, such as Marshall Brown, which you interview 

SSder»t^^^*^h««^^^.rP"^^*^y• " ^« importa^^t thll yZ 
understand these different ways that interior design services 
can be supplied and the pros and cons of each? ^ services 

THE LIBRARY BUILDING CONSULTANT 
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been retained well in advance of the architect to prepare 
feasibility studies or help write the building program. If this 
occurs, the consultant's contract should be extended to work 
through the entire project including design and construction. 
His or her experience and expertise continues to grow in value 
as the project proceeds. 

SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED FROM THE BEGINNING 

Jane noted that when they began the library in her city that 
they were not entirely sure what the scope of the project was to 
be. So the first phase that her architect wa- retained for was 
to evaluate where the building should be and what it would cost. 
This was all to be done in conjunction with their library 
consultant, Ray Holt. So consequently, the first step was a 
phase agreement which determined that the project was going to 
consist of a remodeled and expanded fire station and would cost 
$6.8 million dollars. With this decision the architect could 
proceed with the second phase of the work. 

Like Jane in Redwood City, it is quite possible that if you do 
not know the scope of your project, you should retain your 
architect for a phase one analysis to determine what the scope 
of the program would be. This can define the scope and the cost 
of the program. After that, work can proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

If the scope of the project is well established in advance, a 
preliminary study of this kind will not be needed. Instead the 
architect's work will begin with a study of program requirements 
and the conceptualization of the building. As a first step in 
this process, the design team will analyze and finalize any 
program data which will define the spaces included in the 
project. It is important to note again that the library 
building consultant is an integral part of this action. All of 
the spaces are defined including the furniture and equipment to 
be included. This becomes the architectural progreun. 

PHYSICAL DESIGN: CONCEPT PHASE 

The second phase is the physical design itself . This can go 
through a number of stages depending upon the needs of the 
project. For instance, if you have to return to an electorate 
to finance the project, you may wish to put the design process 
on hold at some point after the plans have proceeded to the 
point where the architectural design has been determined and the 
general layout established sufficiently to provide an adequate 
basis for a reliable cost estimate. Sometimes this is referred 
to as a conceptual design which defines the idea of the 
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* 9«neral relationships and mass. it is really a 
fuJff^Jln/^. °^ P"9"ni itself. This may 

sufficient to take to the electorate or the board of reoentr 
etc., to demonstrate the scope and cost of the project. 



SCHEMATIC DESIGN 



ln5o?m«Mnn normally defined as containing all of the 

information that you need to determine the character and scodI 

?^l^^^ons^fn^^J'^*^*'°'^^? relationships, tL SaS 

»: Ik materials that would be used both inside and 

Sori lrlic^?:L^°' equipment that would be provided and a mSch 
?hl h?,Mi?« ?^ program itself. You would define 

the building on its site and describe the building itself so 

f^ncMnn^^Tn^'^V^- ^'^^ ^^^^ look lik",' and how H 

Jiiictu?-? 2;oKf^?*"?^'^'P?°^""ti°"« ^ill describe the basic 
n r^t/rV-'i- ""^"""i ""^ electrical systems to be used as well 
SJlU sufficfe?rinf^°^.*;^*^^^"5 ^'^^ exterior and in?e?!oJ 
SJovide K-«i « * information is given by the schematics to 
provide the basis for a reasonably accurate coat esMm-f-^i »«. 

^Se o?o'.«'./°m/\"k*'''^*" ^° for ^thS monies n°eeder to complete 
the project (if they have yet to be made available) «r 4? 
project funding allows, decide to compleJ? arch i tec tu"^ work. 

DESIGN DEVELOPMENT (Preliminaries or Preconstruction Documents^ 

of oI„S ia tf hi ino^fff";"* I* ^° ^ ^'hat kind 

1 ° ?® specified. Engineering drawings show how the 

iJi«??^S*\'nr°\\"^"^ electrical systems all going to b^ 

inserted into the structure. Instead of a sinole Hnl 

;r?J"^*"l^"' °' partition, walls and partitions are slUn 

w^ar b«t;«.i^ r** ^° comparative thickness. ;So?s 

SfJ^sive le?. T^^rfl Pl«n8 begin to evolve. H 

SSre ie^ fi»««i-?T*''^"'! develop the plan becomes more and 
Jr^LmJS!;. .Suggestions for, change are more difficult to 
accommodate because of the complexity of the drawinoa and ^h• 
complicated decisions they represent. At the 4cl us ion of^t 

?i?J^«S!fi«\\'i„%°^,*i'^*J*"'^^^"5 firJ^ly'esVaVnshe^^ 
mJrf flo^I^ii?"?"" ''^^^ ^ extremely limited. Based on the 
S^Silld tn.t specifications, a revised and morl 

detailed cost estimate may be provided. 

CONSTRUCTION DOCUMENTS (Working Drawings) 

Once the design phase has been completed and the owner 
S^Mr^ ^1?* ^^•^i"^* "d specifications, and autho^IJId ?hl 
architect to continue, work begins on construction document? 
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sometimes called working drawings. These construction documents 
provide all of the information necessary for the contractor to 
bid or to give you the cost of the construction. The 
construction documents emerge as detailed plans and 
specifications. Together these documents define and describe 
every component of the building from floor materials and 
structural materials to the mechanical systems. Detailed 
drawings show how every piece is to be put together to form the 
building. a completed and approved, these documents become 

the legal documents governing the construction of the building. 

BIDDING 

Sometimes projects are bid, sometimes they are negotiated. This 
will be determined by your jurisdiction or agency. In either 
case, the Construction Documents will be the basis for building 
contractors price. Occasionally projects might be considered as 
a separate piece of work to be done while architectural drawings 
are being completed or other conditions satisfied. In any case, 
the owner eventually must choose the contractor, often on the 
basis of the lowest qualified bid or negotiated price. This 
constitutes the award of bid. 

ARCHITECT'S RESPONSIBILITY DURING CONSTRUCTION 

The architect is responsible for following the project through 
to completion, acting as your agent during the course of 
construction. He or she acts to assure you that the building is 
being constructed in substantial conformance with the 
construction documents that you approved. 

LIBRARIAN'S ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

During the course of all of this you are the third leg of the 
triangle. (You are one leg, the architect is another and your 
library building consultant and other specialists comprise the 
other leg.) Your participation is vital. You should know 
specifically what is happening at all times; there should be no 
surprises. A regular series of team meetings should be 
initiated at the very beginning. You should understand where 
the project is going and how much time it will take for each 
phase . The architect should prepare such schedules for you 
along with the costs for each phase. Communication is the key 
and it is important that you know what is going on and how 
schedules are being met. Talk about what is happening all the 
time. This may require weekly meetings during certain stages of 
the project as well as special meetings from time to time. 

Making decisions is a part of your responsibilities. In other 
words, if there are three ways to solve a design problem, the 



^onS describe the three options and their pros and 

^n^f* options may include design implications, appear- 

Tvlr °^ ««»terials and first costs vs. maintenance aJd 

Se%^%%'.^\^nVdec?sroni"^^ ^"^^^^ - '^'^ Information 



CONTRACTS 



h ".S^^""^ agreements will be required to make all 

t^^\?*PPe"- These contracts will be between the owner and 
the architect as well as between the owner and any specialists 

J?JSl?!o.i*'1f^^"2^"^Jy- ^° ""^^^ the Americw^nftitute ol 

developed a number of forms which have been 
tested and are in wide use. i recommend these to you rather 

oJ*wri7in"/ 'n specializeS form ofTgreemenJ 

?™o 2' ^"""^ scratch. The architect can supply these 

lllTr s*p"/ciS^?r„^it?o^n?.^^^*^^ ^^"^^^ " ^^^^ 
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THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 
By Marshall Brown 



Buildings as complex as most modern library buildinas alwava 

;S!;ifL^*'%r^K^-^^^!^ consultants. In aSdIt??n to III 

architect and his immediate team composed of the electrical 
mechanical, structural and other engineers reguUed to 
lllliTlll building development, it is often delirlble to 

obtain the services of a qualifed interior designer. 

nearir^^o" w*oVi°"!, P"ctice of Interior Design are not 

1° defined as are those required to practice 

cfniS froh^r? Engineering. Unlike the design professfonals? 
^oii™? ^^^*K^^' required to be trained at technical 

colleges or schools of architecture prior to practicing the art 
of designing buildings, all that is requirld to wS?k as m 

i f:w'cU?n?i'""s]cni''t/rr °' 

a raw clients. Skill, training and experience have no basis In 

J Jl^rf J""*"?- ""J? individuals who flel tSar they have 

a flare for color attempt through social contacts, or some other 

Sufilflrf?finf ^ ° °^ ^**i* ^•^'^ °f fo™l professional 

qualifications has, over the years, developed fear in the hearts 

SfohT"! t'^^ti^^"^ architects as to what the interior des!gSe? 
lillL ^° carefully thought-out structure. Gradually mSnJ 
states are requiring academic degrees and office experiencrSs 

?Se nr..Mo^*;"x^°^ qualifying%xaminations beforf ^rmitti" 
the practice of Interior Design. in my opinion Slif orn7« 
-cannot act quickly enough to de?elop this^equirement. 

L^yJ^^'S*^ ^^^^^ through a five year architectural program at 
Iril^. Carolina state University leading to a Ba^helJ^ If 
Architecture degree. This was followed by five vea?s of 
!a?a^aicS^^i?t"^ °' experience in\he offic^of a 

ir"'gra^"a\^^%^\^^^^^^^^^ ^" ^0% of my staff 

A successful interior is far more than decoration. it is the 
llililna t«^«^°P»r^ of Tu-nctional relationship^ and splat 
planning to create responsive and visually exciting interiors 
that incorporate an expression of the architecture L sign "n to 
;iih^?h-''°"r"'f^^?? details. Any successful building begins 
with the understandincy and development of the workplace to SI 



Successful buildings, which meet the test of time, are those 

'y^f^Pi ^° "««<^« of their use«, bo?h 

during initial occupancy and subsequently as needs change?! 1 
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Designing from the inside out is an idea whose time has arrived. 
Interiors are now accepted to be just as complex as pure 
architecture and must therefore encapsulate the same formal 
concerns. 

Thus has evolved the highly sophisticated field of Interior 
Design. In contrast to the interior designer, it would 
generally be agreed that an "interior decorator" would take a 
finished space or building and apply surface decoration to the 
area whereas an interior designer would be involved in forming 
the space and determining the quality of the built environment 
and its functional relationships. The Interior Designer should 
be a sk i lied prof ess ional havi ng deve loped an indepth 
understanding of the wrk environment and the psychological 
impact of the interior relationships of the built environment on 
the users. Design is never applied but results from the 
juxtaposition of architectural basics, such as materials, light 
and form. 

As you search for an interior design firm to perform this 
important task in the remodeling of an existing structure or in 
the development of a new structure, the path is not nearly so 
clear as that of researching the selection of the licensed 
architect. I would suggest the following as a partial 
guideline: 

A. Make sure that the firm has coRipleted projects of a 
similar size and complexity. 

B. Insist that the designer representatives to your 
project and the principal designer for the project be 
clearly defined in writing and that the work you have 
reviewed is the work of that designer. 

C. Review the professional qualifications of the staff 
assigned to your project. 

D. Be sure of the exact role the designer had in the 
development of the projects reviewed. Involvement in the 
development of lighting or the design of customized 
cabinetry could be an Indication of an indepth design as 
opposed to a surface decoration. 

E. Make certain that the firm has staff sufficient to 
complete the assigned work. Very small firms can often be a 
problem in this regard. 

F. Make certain that past projects were completed within 
^.he limits of a mutually acceptable schedule. 
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Sonitored!*"*'" ^"^^^^ limitations were carefully 

H. Be assured that the designer will work tirelessly to 
hro%'°ghe"^w?ff\^1rENl^"^ °' connnunication with staff - ^tha? 

I. Be certain that previous clients were treated as the 
^hri?:?ect"%°?."" °' <5»-in9 the dJvelopmeS? 

iJcfrSo^iJ^r^Ato'thrsrsig;.^"" 

cillv^Y/^i ^""l the interior Designer worked enthusiasti- 
cally as a member of a design team - contributino to a 
common goal. Isolationists are a handicao in i-ht 
development of any project. nanaicap in the 

I1;*.K ®t °*^tain that the Interior Designer responded quickly 
»°l"tions to any problems that did arise ^SSng 
oScupan" construction, installation or even aftJ? 

c^at ^i?flnf?L * that sought new, innovative and 

SS^ln- »°l"tions to problems - and did not just 

accept the past experience of similar facilities. 

M. Look for a personality that you feel you will eniov. as 

Work with the staff and consultants to develoD an 

^Sf^dfr!;^"' °J 5°*^* °^ *n<3 thereby define 

the direction of the total project. aetxne 

fArm-?"^^ Architect and staff in establishing the 

scSSiies meetings, presentations' Inl 

C. Review the requirements outlined in the buildina 
program with the Staff and the Consultants. building 

cinceo^S^that^^mJaS?* Architect in evaluation of the various 
?hr«f^if.,/i evolve in the preliminary studies as 

these studies relate to the interior environment. 
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E. Make studies with appropriate tabulations as to volume 
capacity, staffing limitations, etc. 



Formulate preliminary budget forecasts as to the funds 
necessary to outfit the building at the earliest possible 
time in the design process and continue to update throughout 
the project. 

6. Investigate general lighting possibilities at the 
earliest feasible time in the project development. 

H. Supply guideline specifications for all interior 
surfaces for inclusion into any documents from which 
construction might be forecast. 

I. Provide assistance in determining effective ways to 
achieve desired acoustical levels. 

J. Prepare sample color boards, assemble catalog cuts of 
furniture and other presentation inaterials to illustrate the 
scope of colors, textures, and furniture under 
consideration. 

K. Develop an interior signage syetem. 

L. Develop working "drawings for all cabinetry. 

M. Develop interior study models. 

N. Develop renderings. 

0. Develop prototypes of custom furniture designs, 
especially for the circulation desk. 

P. Prepare furniture placement drawings. 

Q. Prepare an electrical plan indicating all electrical, 
telephone, electronic, and security requirements and 
transmit to the architect and the electrical engineer. 
Continually update drawings as changes are made. 

R. Prepare relocation drawings for any furniture to be 
reused and specifications for refurbishment if appropriate. 

S. Prepare finish schedules and specifications. 

T. Develop bid documents for carpet, casework, furniture, 
graphics and other specialized items such as plants. 
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i^corSn^iMi^*" to develop specific requirements for 

incorporation of an art program. 

V. Supervise bidding. 

W. Supervise installation. 

^onitorSSui\h?"huni-^^ °* construction and 

monitor until the building conforms to specifications. 

It is generally true that the amount of the desiqn fee can h« 

And what is this wonderful person going to cost, you mioht -ak? 
Irld^t certainly vary with the size and complexitfof "SI 

project, but a reasonable range would be $1 50 - S3 oo nor 
square foot of the space to be built or remodeled ^ ia^J 
opinion that an Interior Designer should never 4 compensated 7n 
isid JSi InLrf^"%°^^""^'"^« specified. irthi?meth^ is 
^!-««n ^ Interior Designer might decide that there is little 
reason to spend time on areas not resulting in purchases 
Likewise you should never believe that a manufacturer is aoini 

itAr.rtTe ^u"r^??ur^y °^ --p^ 

.^l* reasonable method would be on a "time and 

Se «™;tu?lf' '° • 9""«"'«'' based on the ,Tze"? 
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TURNING NEEDS INTO SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
By Nancy R. mc Adams 



ML-Vv"l^«Vi°" °J institution's perception of a need for 

library space change into a numerical statement of needs 

^"•^^^ determining what the Sverall lllTs 
are, quantifying the needs, and then calculating the space 
necessary to meet those needs. These tasks are outlinS beloS! 

BilLD^'S'SSJs P^JSTe"'^"^^ °^ ""^^^ '"^^^ ^° 

to do?"**"^^ context, or "what's this library supposed 

a. Nature of academic institution 

b. Role and mission of library 

2. Drivers of change — curricular change, 
automation, institutional growth, library growth. 

to last?""^"^ ^^"^ frame, or -How long is the new space 

« a. Academic planning process — ability to 

project change accurately 

b. Funding prospects — for space, acquisitions, 
ana staff 

c. Administrative support — willingness to 
Commit scarce resources 

4. X-Y-z questions, or "What's to be accommodated?" 
X - size of collection (storage capacity) 
Y - size of clientele (user capacity) 
Z - staff size (staff and operations capacity) 
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ESTIMATING THE SPACE REQUIRED TO MEET THESE NEEDS 

1. Setting collection growth target size (volume 
equivalents) 

a. Prospects for sustained acquisition 

b. Growth mitigation measures — deacquisition, 
storage, microform, resource sharing, etc. 

c. Unpredictables — major gifts, programmatic 
shifts, mergers 

2. Setting reader accommodation target — ratio of 
student population 

a. Kind of academic programs to be supported 

b. Kind of students to be served — behavioral 
differences , motivation, time available for 
library use 

c. Alternatives to the library (the competition) 

3. Setting staff size 

a. Functional changes — services and processes 

b. Efficiency — location of services and 
processes 

c. Organizational change — - management levels 

4. Identifying other space needs 

a. Related services to be accommodated in the 
library building — bibliographic instruction, 
instructional media, computing, records manage- 
ment, duplicating, microfilming, etc. 

b. Unrelated functions to be accommodated in the 
building — auditoria, food service, offices, etc. 

COi ^TING NEEDS TO NUMBERS WITH SPACE FORMULAE 

1. State supported schools — different ••standards" 
for University of California system, state university 
system, and community colleges are used to assess need 
for funding 
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2. Private schools — aCRL standards for college 
libraries, advice and observations 

library^*^* for conventional components of the 

a. Books - stated in volumes per square foot, 
varying 10-15 depending on size of material, 
width*^ section, range spacing, cross-aisle 

b. Wellman standards for maps, microforms, 
manuscripts, documents, sound recordings, display 
periodicals, etc. - stated in items per square 
foot and square feet per item 

c. Readers - stated in square feet per reader 
seat. Usual space allowance of 25 square feet 
builds in space for worksurface, chair, and 
movement past the station 

d. Staff - stated in square feet per PTE 
disregarding function and status, or in varying 
allowances of square feet per level of employee 

nGmBERs'^^^^''^ ^^^^^ ^ DERIVING YOUR OWN 

1. Collection space stated by storage medium. Measure 
existing, sample capacity, determine growth, calculate 
future requirements 

a. Bookstack sections — double face, single 
face 

""^^ catalogs, microforms, media, 
vertical files, etc. 

c. other ~ four-post archives shelving, special 
shelving for folios, etc. -i^e^xax 

lli .J^'^^'^i^^ <5eterraine by observation of 

existing (own or others), projected to aew conditions 

a. Counters — circulation, reference, reserves, 

number of staff, simultaneous public use, 
machine space, records space, backup space 

b. Card catalog and/or online catalog ~ simul- 
taneous public use, machine space, space for 
user's belongings «- » f 
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Copiers, reader/ xinters, etc. 

3. Process space — determine by observation of 
existing (own or others), projected to new conditions. 

a. Circulation shelf work — truck space, 
staging 

b. Technical services — truck space, holds, 
backlogs, files, records, reference materials, 
shared terminals, etc. 

c. Special collections — sorting space, 
preservation space, exhibit preparation, etc. 

d. Administrative space — according to campus 
norms 

E. HOW NOT TO DO IT 

1. Inflating the existing spaces (a little more of 
everything) — perpetuates inadequacies and inequities 

2. Applying a magic multiplier (twice as much of 
everything) — ignores economies of scale and balance 

3. Compiling staff requests for "wants" as opposed to 
"needs" . 

The determination of space needs must be explainable, 
defensible, and completely justifiable according to the library 
planner* 8 best professional judgement. 

F. WHAT TO DO WITH THE NUMBERS 

The quantified space needs represented by the numbers 
developed according to the methods above constitute an 
integral part of the proposal to be submitted to higher 
authority to initiate the building process, and of the 
building program document which forms the information base 
for the architect's design work. 
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TURNING NEEDS INTO SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Raymond M. Holt 



fro™°."K ^^w*,^" over-crowded library buildingi Books fall 
fir rvtifaSir%ralrr'°a^,'d' Vt°a°/f ^^^^'^^^ ?Uhtrover'?iie' 
glares from windows in some places while fi Ah iT;k^-^ 

^^^^ h-TP^ ---n^"' sK.^" "£ ? 

JSI of the building are readily apparent to vou 

??i.SSy ?° convince others, especially thbse To control th^ 

rp.?j=^\vr su'dr^ Sj^^^^L-^-H 

facility planninj. ° '""^ P»9ra»imin9 and 

2n"ys"; caTprovlde' ' As..88«„t ,t»dy 

Space'S^SirtSil.'t'ir'*' «ani„,£ul 

C. Th« ability of the exiitlns facility to mat fuf..r. 
.pace raqulremants and pro9ra«matlc n«d8 can Se «.,8Md" 

?;cim5'c"'i:%or.i"dir^'. " """^y 
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without this kind of information supported by appropriate 
documentation and presented in a logical and reasonable manner 
it is much more difficult to provide convincing answers to the 
multitude of questions that are virtually certain to arise, 
I Further, much of the information gathered for the Needs 
. Assessment analysis is basic to the building program itself. 

To avoid possible accusations of bias, the needs assessment 
process must be carefully constructed. Work needs to be fully 
documented to assure decision makers that the information and 
conclusions presented are valid. 

While you may gain some valuable insights from studying Needs 
Assessment analysis done by other libraries, your*s must be 
unique fitting your particular library community and situation. 
There are few, if any, shortcuts. It is hard work and requires 
time and dedication. Measuring, counting, estimating, 
recording, analyzing and concise presentation of data means 
effort. But the results are worth the trouble. 

Now, how should we begin? 

Let us take the quick and dirty approach first, recognizing that 
there is not always time to come up with a full needs assessment 
study. First, two methodologies which do not work: 

A. Unfortunately, we do not presently have a formula which 
can be conveniently applied to estimate space requirements. 
For many years there was a rule of thumb figure of 1/2 
square foot per capita. However, this was based upon 
library buildings of the early thirties, long before public 
library services, collections and operations made their 
current demands on space. Any library building project 
based on this assumption is almost certain to fall 
considerably short of actual space requirements based on 
contemporary public library response. Today, collections 
are diversified and grow faster than ever before, staff 
space requirements continue to increase with the 
introduction of more technological gadgetry, and user space 
demands come in a greater variety. Group programming, 
nonprint media, automation and a host of other factors have 
doomed the old guideline to obsolescence. Hopefully, there 
will be a new one to replace it one of these days. So far, 
however, no acceptable formula exists. 

B. A, second frequently used quick and dirty method is to 
base space requirements on the amount of space provided by 
other libraries in communities of a similar size. 
Unfortunately, this method does not take into account all of 
the many differences which exist between libraries and their 
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constituencies Population in the service area is but one 
of the many determinants. For instance, it does nortakJ 
into account the relative size of the collectiAs or ?h! 

hJ?7^?,-nS- ? and recently constructed library 

buildings in communities of approximately the same size? ^ 

«i^Vnh/.'i?'^*'*^"' accurate, a better estimate of space needs 

B. Multiply the number of user seats by 30 square feet; 

C. Multiply the number of staff to be provided with 
offices and workstations by 150 square feet? ^ 

8S-9oJ^^«J*'*'* three figures and assume that they represent 
8b-90% of your net square footage reouirementa- ^ho 
remaining percentage is fSr miscellaneous spaces? ' 

E. Multiply the net square footage for collections 

nle%^"%or' m'Vceli*?„ '° sqJrJi^'foitSge 
neeaea tor miscellaneous areas: lobby, circuint-inn a^ov 

other public uasks, delivery, storage/ and the lite tIL 
P**o?'?J«^'* building, The greater' the nlrgi^ ne'eds't'l 
Sthin the SS5*??^U*Hn"°\^^*'"'y building may be weU 
Ti; 1 K ^^"^^ "^^^^^ * headquarters building is 

De within a tolerance of 10-151, plus or minus of \hl 
figure you will reach in the mire exhaustive process ol 
creating an actual building program. process of 

Kn^i^T** *ffi^* *^ ^ross or total square footage for the 
building (the actual size of the building), divide the total 
of your calculations by 75%. For instance if%hA 
space estimated for collections , seating , sSif wd 
miscellaneous amounts to 30,000 square feet dlvidi i-Mo 
2umber by 75% (representing the net to gross' ratio) wSS^S 
flll^^iL^ or gross building size" of 40,000 square 

SfS;.^.^^* °f 10« ^OMlA result in a 

Wail feet''*" '"^ ""^^^ 36,000-44,000 gross 
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If you employ any shortcut method, please be aware of its 
deficiencies and allow for them by a disclaimer. 

Let us return to the more complete needs assessment process 
which, short of the preparation of the actual building program, 
is the most positive and accurate method for arriving at a 
library's space needs. This is because space projections 
consider the actual elements your library facility rust house to 
serve your particular community: collections, users, services, 
staff and miscellaneous spaces. Such needs assessment analysis 
begin with the reality of the present library and into the 
future based on anticipated growth factors. 

Perhaps the first step is to determine what the specific goals 
are to be for your particular needs assessment study. Is the 
study to concentrate on evaluating space requirements only? Or 
will the condition of the existing facility be included? Will 
the study investigate possible alternative solutions to the 
space needs requirements? For how many years into the future 
should space needs be projected? 

The second step is to determine who will be responsible for the 
gathering and analysis of data. Depending upon the scope and 
complexity of the project, a team may be selected composed of 
certain staff representatives. A qualif^d library consultant 
may be retained to assist, if the buildirfg as well as the space 
it provides is to be evaluated, architectural and engineering 
services will need to be arranged for and financed. 

You may, of course, wish to proceed more informally by assuming 
the full respon-^ibility for the study with limited help from 
staff. This can be a successful approach providing you have 
time to devote to it. 

I. GOALS AN*) OBJECTIVES 

The needs assessment study should begin with a careful 
examination of the library's goals and objectives and a 
consideration of the library's long-term service potential 
within the identified library market area. Failure to consider 
at the outset what the library should become - or is apt to 
become in the future - reduces the needs assessment task to an 
exercise in arithmetic. The end result merely determines how 
much more space will be needed to do the same things in the 5ame 
old way. This is hardly a defensible position at a time when 
public libraries are facing unprecedented challenges that demand 
consideration of the entire range of possible services and 
technologies. Because of space implications, particular 
attention must be given to long-term plans for branches and 
other types of extension services. Information such as that 



gathered in conjunction with the Public Library Planning Process 
in 1 IH*-."^^^ ^-^ «»>«<5<5"9 additional light on poMibll cSangll 
In library services, collections, staffing levels, and users?^ 

II. PERSPECTIVE 

Now, two or three other observations. The first of 4-h«a« 

Sor^Sf.h'fn' "'^'i perspective or point° of J!ew 

illZv \u assessment should be conducted. We like to 

SJw.^ * "^'^ positive stance is that which we call "Sse? 
"litJiJa oi^r BUSINESS WEEK Editor in Chief calls U 

Staying close to the customer to satisfy his needs *n5 
anticipate his wants." The authors of Search fo r SceUeSSf 

compMifrtalk Ihou? ff ' patrons whatever you call them) "other 
companies talk about it; excellent companies do it." 

?IJiLinVVhT?fK.*"*^.^^" * «P«<=i*l opportunity for 

reviewing the library's understanding of its public Further 

^ reviewed against^ the prof ile of 
i the future level of user wants 

JssiLS;^?^- J° those responsible ?or neSds 

assessment must possess accurate profiles of both the users In h 
the potential users in the service area along with an in-LS?S 
knowledge and understanding of the community. D^jLrSphics S^e 

?eference"Vor"iL^?";. a neceTs^y fraL o? 

reference for estimating space requirements. 

III. NICHEMANSHIP 

Still another brief observation is also triggered bv the 
fi;? °5 the Search For Ex.«.n.nna authors. You Jill recSl 
iSrJh'SL^JoSJi^'fn something they referred to as °"NicheiaJI"pi 
?viS-« ^ to be a strong component of company success Bv 

Lj^erW^^'^'i^M" ""k^°^*" ^" the market placTwhere ^Sey a?^ 
t!nor fhli;° Ji^^?^ successful compiniel 

tailor their offerings to a specific target grouo This oains 

«*Vc'oa'n\Vir""°T^ °^i«"ta?ion and «a?ket'idv?;,tage L'^ll 
as recognition. The concept of the boutique in successful 
department stores was used as an example. successful 

«noi^- J^K^'^i^t^ """^ dissuaded from creating and operating 

JrJ*'*'*; because they fear the cost or are concerned "boS? 
SfJj^'lV"^ service to the general public. Yet? libraries 

with strong service elements to special groups such as Jle 

JenSSv^Tcr/'J/.^"" •^"^^^ citfzen?, preschooler? 

I« history, etc., usually find that such "niches" 

2Sppir?**%„**;i;^.li*\H^^«^^"<^tion, Vroval anS addJuSn^l 
support. In any case, the needs assessment process provides an 
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ideal time and circumstance for considering whether your library 
should carve out one or more such niches as a means of 
attracting and better serving new users, improving access to 
. special collections and services and creating a new image. 

, IV. THE PROCESS 

Needs assessment findings require three basic steps: 

A. Detailed itemization of what is occupying the existing 
library space; 

B. Projection of the optimum aunount of space these items 
should occupy (see Appendix 10); and 

C. Projection of space requirements for one or more future 
dates which will accommodate intervening growth. 

This process must establish a reliable body of information 
concerning the existing situation and conditions. Establishing 
this basic information requires tirre, a certain amount of 
expertise, and a capacity for objectivity. For these reasons, 
assistance may be sought from someone experienced in needs 
assessment. 

A second requisite is the choice of a target date for which 
space and other requirements will be projected. It is usually 
handy to have such dates coincide with those used by the local 
planning authority for its projections of population and other 
factors. Space projections are ordinarily made for 10 to 20 
years, even though the potential life of a building may be 50 
years or more. The further away the target date, the more 
inaccurate the figures are likely to become. 

V. COLLECTIONS 

Space analysis often begins with the collections. Counting 
collection materials is not as simple as it sounds. Rather than 
get into a ^^otracted discussion of methodology, I would refer 
you to pag' 151-157 of Keyes Metcalf's Planning Academic and 
Research Library Buildings . There are no reliable shortcuts to 
the laborious joE of counting the books on the shelf and 
measuring the space they occupy. Remember, the goal is to 
determine how much space is actually required for the books on 
the shelves * not for those in the shelf list or in circulation. 

Watch out for mathematical errors. Accuracy counts and records 
should be maintained which will enable you to review the basis 
for the figures anytime in the future. Keep all work sheets; be 
sure they are carefully labeled so that you can retrace your 
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steps many months - or years - hence should the figures come 
into question. Assign the counting to a selected group of staff 
who will undertake the task conscientiously. Analysis should 
consider each segment of the collection such as adult fiction, 
adult nonfiction by broad classification, reference, any special 
collections, etc. And the same for children's collect ionsT 

Similar figures must then be assembled for nonprint materials 
and for collections which are in filing cabinets, map cases. 

Seating is the next component to be counted. set up a simple 
table which allows for a separate count of chairs at tables, 
^?or\,«nnJ 1? ""^ seating. Then, going from area to 

area, count the number of seats in each category. Seating at 
i^^w u^' stations, microform readers and other equipment 
should be kept separate since space requirements will vary. 

Next, count staff to be accommodated. Keep separate those who 
require offices from those who will be at workstations such as 
i!l-^f«^" S*Kif*7^"?- I^*'"^" function by function: Adminis- 
JJ! ?, L.^ * l*,7^"^' Technical Services, etc. Also, count 
the number of public services desks and the maximum number of 
staff to be accommodated at each at any one time. 

Add to these figures the number of people to be seated in 
conference and other meeting rooms. Do NOT include space for 
restrooms or custodial areas since these are normally included 
as part of the gross rather than the net square footage. By the 
way, do not forget general staff accommodations such as 
lunchrooms; estimate the maximum number of staff using the 
lunchroom at a given time for routine breaks and meals - not for 
special functions. 

Once this information has been gathered it should be compiled 
into a table. For instance, the number of adult fiction books, 
nonfiction, reference, etc., number of seats at tables, carrels, 
and so forth, number of staff to occupy offices, workstations, 
and so on until everything on your inventory has been listed. 

To estimate the optimum amount of space required for the current 
8««ting, etc., each of these items must be 
multiplied by a square footage factor. Pertinent formulas are 

S^?Mn??o/",^"®r, ^ ^" y?""" packet. some of these can be 
multiplied directly. For instance, each reader seat at a table 
requires 25 square feet (that includes chair and table). 

However, collections are another matter. a rough estimate can 
be gained by allowing 10 volumes per square foot. A more 
accurate methodology requires conversion of the number of 
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voliunes into the number of sections of shelving required to 
house them. The simplest way is to ^livide each general 
collection by the 336 volumes which can be shelved in a double 
faced section (DFS) of shelving. The number of such units of 
shelving are then multiplied by 15 square feet per unit (this 
^allows for the 3* wide shelving, two feet deep and a three foot 
aisle - but no transverse aisles). To take a simple example, a 
nonfiction collection of 33,600 volumes will require 100 double 
faced sections. Each of these shelving sections in turn will 
need 15 square feet, or a total stack area of 1,500 square feet. 
Note that this does not account for transverse aisles. For 
collections, such as reference and children's where different 
heights will be used, the capacities will vary. These capac- 
ities are given in Item 3 of your packet (Appendix 10). 

Once all the calculations have been made you may need to add a 
small percentage as an adjustment factor for things not fully 
accounted for in your calculations. The total of these figures 
then represents the optimum net square feet you would need to 
satisfactorily house the existing library collections, seating, 
staff and other functions as they presently exist. Divide this 
figure by .75 to estimate the total gross square footage of the 
facility. This process accounts for space which cannot be 
assigned library functions - hence nonassignable space 
occupied by such things as stairwells, duct shafts, mechanical 
equipment rooms, custodial work and storage areas, corridors, 
elevators, walls and partions, columns, restrooms and so forth. 
Now this figure can then be compared to the building you 
presently occupy wi^h the difference representing your current 
documented space needs. 

The next step is to determine how much space will be needed at 
some point in the future. Population projections for that date 
will be needed to make these calculations. The number of 
volumes in each collection category should be projected by 
calculating the anticipated rate of acquisition less discards 
and then balanced against population expectations. Collection 
size may also be based on achieving a particular number of 
volumes per capita. Seating requirements can be figured on a 
per capita basis generally in the range of three to five seats 
per thousand population in the library service area. Staff 
projections will require consideration of probable levels of 
usage, changes in service patterns and fiscal reality. List 
pieces of equipment to be used by the public, microform readers ; 
public access terminals, index tables, P.C. Terminals, listening 
and viewing stations, and so forth. Note numbers of people to 
be seated in conference rooms (both public and staff) and in 
larger meeting rooms along with any other special purpose areas 
such as a local history room, story hour room, etc. 
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lllLll TK I "?Pl«te, estimate the space required for each 
sau?re tJ°''*^ represents a generalized estimate of net 

12^?? !^ ?h figures seem soft, you may wish to add a 

small 10-15% fudge factor for things you have forgotten or hard 
iour nr'^w. «l«™«"ts such as storage. The total rep?ese"s 
InnLrflP^^A^ ^5"*''® footage needs which should be 

ac?Jir«?.?o?'yi^';^ ^''""^ 75% to indicate thi 

actual size of the facility you need by the target date. 

iL^^t A^^^ *^ projected facility size for the 

Jrrcomclex^.°n'i*'/^^ realize that estimating space requiremen?! 
is a complex and far from scientific exercise. Nonetheless a 

si Lnv%"rc?^fi«T' ""r^^ Assessment study is essential since 
so many decisions depend upon it. 

VI. EVALUATING THE EXISTING FACILITY 

Jho'^?2''?K°" to evaluating the existing facility beginning with 
the site (Appendix 11). site evaulation is usually directid it: 

Appropriateness of the location such as accessibility. 

n-fiJS i-^' construction constraints, soils, water table 
neighboring uses; 

B. Ability of the site to support a building of a given 
size along with parking and landscaping. ^ ° « a^ven 

No library facility question is apt to raise community 
temperatures more than site. Therefore, this .^ssue mTst 
approached cautiously and with as little' emotion as possible 
^^mo K 1 *^°"f P*^''®^^ concerns site selection and will provide 
some helpful information. Factual answers to questions such as 
the following may help you evaluate your particular location: 

^dS-Jn/Jo l°"ted in an appropriate area or is it 

adjacent to land uses which are incompatible with library 

SumbJ^o^*'nnfin^®?*^^^ accessible to the maximum 

number of potential library users in the service area? 

C. IS the site located at or near the crossroads of its 
optimum service area. 
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F. Are there serious site constraints inherent in the 
location such as excessive unrelated traffic (trucking, for 
example), noise, high energy costs, poor orientation for use 
of solar energy, strong wind venturies or other weather 
phenomenon, potential for flooding, or adverse soil 
conditions for foundations? 

G. Is there sufficient room on the site for the proposed 
building or expansion of the existing structure including 
landscaping, required setbacks, and parking? (Item 11 in 
your packet has some criteria for estimating parking needs.) 

Now, as to t!ie existing structure itself. While a thorough 
evaluation must utilize the services of architects and 
engineers, there are some fairly visible clues which any of us 
can recognize as possible signals of deeper problems meriting 
the cost of such examination. Here, again, are a few questions 
you can ask: 

A. Is the building free of architectural and structural 
barriers to the handicapped? 

B. Are there persistent leaks in the roof, walls, and/or 
basement? 

C. Is there visible cracking of interior and/or exterior 
walls? 

D. Do floors feel shaky when book carts are rolled across 
them or people walk by? 

B. Are there visible deflections in the floor as judged by 
shelving ranges which dip and rise? 

F. Are there cracks in foundations or basement walls? 

6. Are there serious drafts around windows and exterior 
doors, possibly accompanied by some leakage during storms? 

H. Is there flooding or seepage into the basement - mildew 
or mold on books, etc.? 

I. Does a fine dust, seemingly from the ceiling, settle on 
things anywhere? 

J. Are ducts and pipes in open ceilings properly insul* 
ated, or is the insulation old, frayed or missing? 
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'here adeqiute drains in the restrooms, custodial 
Sl?^d :"or pipej'brerk? °' """" """" 

5iumh?L^S^ find yourself frequently calling for renairs on 
piuinoing or electrical? 

vo^^^Jl-''^^"^,^"*'^® overload circuits? 

Do you dread plugging in a new apparatus or appliance 

blc^V^ "° °^ f«« * fu^e w?n 

J* electrical panel board (where fuses or breaker 
switches are located) hot to the touch? oreaxer 

I'll o°/7f^^T ilf*H"^?.Y«"tilating and cooling system keep 
Seison? building comfortable regardless of the 

Q. Are energy bills excessive? 

R. Are lanterns, flashlights, miners caps or other 

?j;ri?hJ2?i^* ^K^^^ ^° t^"^ through po?Uons of 

the library and book stack? t~ 

S. Are there long waits at restroom doors? 

JLr^^ ^J^f*''^ located where winter brings snow and 
mor^ of?on A^*'''*''^^*®®'" t° f^o™ water pipes 

??I^n^h^r structures in your area? Do 

SInn?2 i*"® threaten to fall from the roof on 

people as they enter and leave the library? 

?hat.s°Ili'of"i!?for°n?a'r' '^'^""'^ 2, 3, . 4 - and 

1. Is your shelving properly secured and braced? 

5;„. ^^""^ structure designed and constructed for 
your seismic zone? 

If this little quiz turns up some doubts as to the adeauacv of 

knoil^d^a^'.^^^^^^ "'"P ^« ^° the assistance %f f 

knowledgeable professional to conduct a more thorouoh 

«ntiT^hiTLf°2.'^ ^" a written report- 

way, until this has been done, it is probably premature to 
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disclose your own doubts and fears since they may be brushed off 
as "scare tactics. **) if possible, the formal evaluation should 
include a "code review" which will enable architects and 
engineers to determine the adequacy of the building insofar as 
the applicable building, plumbing and electrical codes, etc. are 
concerned and to estimate the implications and cost of meeting 
current codes. This is particularly important if consideration 
is being given to remodeling or expanding the facility. Their 
report will provide fairly hard evidence of existing conditions. 
This can have a profound effect on future decisions and serve as 
a major determinant in finding the most cost effective solution 
to your building problem. 

VII. HISTORIC MONUMENT SYNDROME 

I want to digress slightly here to address another condition 
which seems to cloud the issue of improving library buildings in 
many of our communities. I call this the Historic Monument 
Syndrome. As one interested in local history, I fully 
appreciate the efforts of those who are working hard to preserve 
buildings which represent a vital part of our heritage. 
However, when your library building becomes the object of the 
historic preservationists and the results cloud your facility 
goals, I can well understand your frustration. There are no 
sure-fire ways to win this battle, but here are a few suggested 
tactics. 

First, avoid becoming embroiled in any emotional or self- 
righteous response. Instead, concentrate on the task of 
separating the fact of library service from the building which 
houses it. Remind people that the public library, including 
yours, is a "service", not a structure of some kind. Unfortun- 
ately, structure and service become almost inseparable in many 
minds after a period of decades « One can be infected with the 
historic monument syndrome without a realistic understanding of 
the actual purpose and use of the library « Little wonder, then, 
that people who maintain such an image make an assumption that 
the public library's destiny in their community is somehow tied 
inseparably to a particular building. This is especially true 
where the image of the library in the community has been allowed 
to deteriorate into that of an ivy-covered building filled with 
musty tomes and ancient oak chairs and tables occupied by a few 
users who alternately snooze and read. Somewhat less 
vulnerable, perhaps, is the library i^ich pursues an aggressive 
program complete with busy people and contemporary services that 
receive abundant publicity. To this end, every effort must be 
made to publicize the complexities of public library services 
and especially such areas as automation and non-print materials 
which clearly have requirements that were not anticipated and 
may not be easily or economically provided for in a historic 
building. 
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Th* rf.tona response, it is essential that you understand 

UhrJ; .o*""^ 1^°^}^ venerate the building housing the 
i tT!!^' P*^^ °^ this process, distinguish between I 

building which is on a historical register because of even tt 
5K?ch its walls or on the site and a strSc^SJl 

?Si?^oh ° ^ preserved because of architectural merit. Your 
approach may vary somewhat depending upon the reason for 
monumentalizing your building. ^ f «. i-eason ror 

Some buildings, of course, receive protection because of their 
tlLr-^li general association with the community. Sometimes 
DeJEISs nf °" architectural features ! 

«"t' * *>"™e<3 ceiling, a stained 
Si??^ ^indow, oak wainscoating, or whatever. Perhaps the 

Scifi \hoVT"^*^**t""n nostalgic i^mories: -! 

^ '^"PPy *'hen I spent hours in the 

suirf^SlS hv**"*^"^'*^ i" ^'^"^ by the fireplaS? 

Jo^^S - n ^ ^° "V private fairy tale 

world." Or, perhaps it is because "my parents brought me here 
when I was only four years old;- or niybe you'll find oSt thll 
'my grandparents loved to use this library.- All such 
information helps ypu to construct rational responses whUe 

JreeirnS^n^^Tn*;''*^^^ ^° ^'^.^ ^^^^^"^s that are express^! 
Breeding antagonism by negative reactions can only hurt your 

?5« * public library and a building of historical 

sJ^fMrj'f not necessarily incompatible so long as there is 
JSf^i.i! community support and funding to assurl the library 
;fmS!? h?E;"/"l operating budget. Sensitive architects caJ 
remodel historic buildings and can even expand some of them, 
?InJ?STi"!„/r? disadvantages while preserving tte 

l?2h}?i^,!; 1 ^"J*"9ible monumental aspects of the building. An 
architectural study to determine the feasibility of remodeling 

S2ffu?^S;?i"%* building is of vital importance - and I 

useful part of your needs assessment analysis. 

^^"^ f"*'"''^ °^ library service is clearly at odds with 
i^JSiri?^ building which is to be preserved^s a historical 

monument, the goals of both the library and the historical 

actually be better met by moving the Ub^aJj 
foil oJh.^' another location and reusing thJ old structure foJ 
J compatible purpose. Creative librarians have found a 
variety of auch alternative uses which prove acceptable to their 
?or"i"o^if °f ^'^°"'f ^bich come to mind inclule of^^ces 

«nar^^t historical societies, local history museums, art 

i;!A« T""^^^ ff^* community meeting Center 

with space for small group performances, recitals, etc., 
expansion of local government offices, etc. etc.. 
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Another alternative is to explore the commercial re-use of the 
structure, perhaps on a long-term lease arrangement which 
guarantees historical reconstruction and preservation and 
possibly, provides some limited income to the library, in this 
day of nostalgia a small library building might be converted to 
a boutique, clothing store, restaurant, office space, or other 
commercial use. Look at what they are doing with railroad 
stations, for instance 1 Use your own imagination if you are 
plagued by this problem. Sometimes the exploration of other 
reasonable alternatives relieves the pressure which otherwise 
builds to force the library into making unfortunate compromises 
in facility development. 

By concentrating on careful analysis, avoiding emotional 
entanglements, fully understanding the motivation of the would- 
be preservationists, publicizing the complex space requirements 
for contemporary public library service, and insisting on 
consideration of reasonable alternatives, the library director 
is more apt to find an objective, rational and acceptable remedy 
for the Historic Monument syndrome. 

Let's return now to the needs assessment process. 

VII I . ALTERNATIVES 

Having gathered and analyzed all of the needs assessment data, 
you can substantiate the amount of space you need now and at a 
predetermined point in the future. You also have evaluated the 
condition of tne existing structure and its site. From this 
information, you can progress to a consideration of the major 
alternatives, assuming this is to be an end product of your 
survey . 

As a first alternative, you may want to consider whether or not 
your space needs can be met by measures short of a major 
facility program such as: 

A. Revise goals and objectives to reduce the scope of 
collections, services and staff; 

B. Reduce collection size by vreeding and storage, then 
stabilize by capping the collection at a given size; 

C. Utilize space saving technology such as compact scorage 
shelving, microforms and automated systems; 

D. Rearrange existing functions to achieve more efficient 
use of available space; 
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f;r«n«2™!n4.- w'"®" Cooperative and/or contractural 

arrangements to substitute services provided by others; 

A. Remodeling; 

B. Remodeling and expanding (adding on); 

o;i«,?!ff**^i^^*^^"f (converting) an existing structure 
originally designed for another purpose; 

D. New construction. 

S!^ln*'^V'*' °^ ^^^^^ alternatives is best for your library? 

JlSionJ .o"^""! ^° °°'"P"« "<=h alternative's 

response to certain questions such as: 

A. How much of the needed space can be gained? 

B. Which of the shortcomings inherent in the preseuw 
situation can be overcome? Tackle this one by listing each 
SL^°r.^ ^''Vi'^i^ findings about the building and indiwte 
how each would be affected by remodeling, expanding, etc!); 

UbraTspace? ^"""^ alternative affect the usefulness of 
D. What will be the affect on public access and usage? 

oArnmnn?? H^^^rr^^^® delivery of library services to the 
community be affected? 

P. How will staff productivity be improved? 

G. How will security, life safety and collection 
preservation goals be met? collection 

h;,n^Tn V^^""^ *'^^1 t*»« provisions of applicable 

building codes be achieved? ffixua«xe 

o^>er«??Ji«7*"*»^ii*''.l^ ^^.i** alternative have on interim 
q?Jr?eM? ^'^'""'^ ^ ^"to temporary 

J. How long will it take to complete each alternative? 
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K. How long will this solution meet projected library 
space needs? (How long before we have to face this space 
situation again?) 

L. Are there other advantages or disadvantages? 

M. What are the estimated costs for each of the possible 
alternatives? 

For ease in comparing the answers, I would suggest they be 
integrated into a matrix. Figure 1, taken from the Wisconsin 
Library Building Handbook , shows how such a matrix might be 
constructed. 

IX • COST ANALYSIS 

Now, in case you haven *t noticed, one of the goals of this needs 
assessment approach is to postpone weighing alternatives by 
their dollar and cent signs until other factors can be 
addressed. Once money rears its Medussan head, all logic and 
unemotional consideration of factual data seem to disappear. 
Librarians, like Perseus, must invoke the help of the gods 
themselves to retain control after cost estimates are on the 
table. 

Cost estimating is still another aspect of needs assessment. (I 
refer you especially to the papers of fellow faculty members 
David Sabsay, Nancy McAdams and Bud Oringdulph on this subject.) 
At this juncture, the simplest technique is to apply a 
reasonably reliable average square footage cost to the estimated 
size of the building. (Dave, Bud and Nancy have some specific 
advice on this subject.) Needless to say, the cost of 
constructing a library building - let alone remodeling or 
expanding a library structure, varies greatly from one locale to 
another and from one type of construction to another. My 
colleagues will offer some valuable advice on how you can arrive 
at a reasonable cost figure , sources to use , pitfalls , etc • 
Suffice it to say that we have seen cost estimates for new 
library construction range from $65 to $125 per square foot in 
one state and from $75 to $200 per square foot in another. Given 
such ranges, it seems wise to turn to professional sources for 
guidance, as my colleagues suggest in their presentations. 

Before leaving this topic, however, I want to impress on you the 
necessity for knowing exactly what is covered by your projected 
square foot costs. Be certain that thij figure includes all 
project costs, if you wish to have an adequate construction 
budget and avoid future shortfalls in financing. Project costs 
should include: site work, construction, landscaping, furniture 
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COMPARISON OF BUILDING PROJECT ALTERNATIVES 



TAILK 3-1 



TonwT ron h cohparative cmaw on iuiLoiMc rnojECT alternatives 



ALTERNATIVE I 
Rcfnodcl 



rACTOR 



ALTERNATIVE II 
ReiNodcl ft 
Add 



ALTERNATIVE III 
New Bulldinq 
at H^in ^t. 
ft BlM 



ALTERNATIVE IV 
Conversion of 
ExltKng 
fitil MJnq 
I "Old To»#ne 
HTket") 



1. Fhytical Condltlont 



a. Structurt 



b. Hfehanlcal 



Plumbing 



d. Eltctrlcal 



Major cracking 
of foundation ft 
wallt) roof mutt 
bt rtplacadf 
floor wtak undar 
aUckt. 

Furnact muat ba 
raplactd; cool- 
ing tyttam alto 
inadequata. 

rrequcnt repairs 
required} all 
fixtures need to 
be replaced. 



Outlets few in 
jiunber and poorly 
located} occasion- 
al trouble with 
overloaded cir- 
cuits} wiring and 
Switch panel at 
capacity. 



Same as for I . 
Load-bearing w«ll 
on eide whr.re ad- 
dition %#ould go 
Must bt replaced. 

Saine as for I. 
Would have to re- 
place entire system 
to aervica addition 

Space in addition 
could bt used for 
new restroomS} pre- 
sent restrooms 
could bt converted 
to other uses. 

S-m as for If 
would need new 
panels for addition 
with undetermined 
•mount of rewiring 
necessary in old 
building. 



New. 



New. 



New. 



Adequate. Leakage 
around skylights. 
New floor corering 
necessary. Rede- 
corating required 
throughout building. 

Capacity is esti- 
mated PS lesv than 
1/2 of that re- 
quired. 

Nunbc-r of fixtures 
inadequate} code 
requires twice as 
Many. 



Wiring adequate} 
will need numerous 
outlets - some in 
floor! new lighting 
required. 



Site and Location 



3. usefulness of Space 



Site (Hain Street 
at Fir) meets 
basic criteria of 
an accessible 
location. 



Sam* as 1} site 
too email for 
addition unless 
two residences 
are qcquired on 
north side. 



Site as prom - 
nent as present 
one. 



G- location with 
p ng and expo- 
su w> to vehicular 
and pedestrian 
traffic. 



a. General O 



\nt9 Remodeling will 
add approximately 
15% to the avail- 
able space t 
Present! 

6,925 sq. ft. 
Kamodeltdt 

7,965 tq. 't. 
including bastmtnt 
and children's roon. 
New entrance will 
bt rtquirtd with 
rwipt to both 
levelsi fixed walls 
upstairs restrict 
flexible use. Extra 
ataff will he re- 
quired to supervise 
fc«saMnt area. 
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Future Expansion 

Comparison of Nat 
Sq. Ft. provided 
with projected 
natdt 



Leave basement as 
iS} add 4,000 sq. 
ft. for children's 
room and a<1ult 
reading room} with 
new entrance total t 
10,965 sq. ft. 
Existing building 
will remain inflex- 
ible due to fixed 
wallS} new area 
will bt more flex- 
ible in uset raifi 
may bt required 
between addition 
and existing 
building. 



Build 12,514 
sq. ft. needed 
for now and 
next 10 years} 
provide for ad- 
dition to be 
built later for 
ultimate 
qrowth. 

All Space de- 
signed for 
maximum utility. 
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Old Towne Market 
has approx. 10,000 
sq. ft. of usable 
space; by acquiring 
adjacent land on 
east side, a future 
winq of up to 5,000 
sq. ft. might be 
possible. Colunn 
spacing may limit 
flexibility of 
atsck arrangement. 



rikCTOn 



X. RtModel 



XX* Kemodel 
and/or add 



XXX. New XV. CenvMt Exist- 

building Inq Building 



Nttded nwx 

10»ft3S sq. ft. 
10 ytKrs from novt 

13,S14 sq. ft. 
20 ytsrs froM nowt 

14,73S sq. ft. 



Frevlslens for tht 
rhysUslly Handl- 
espptd. 



Xntsrln Conditions 



7.96S sq. ft. 
hn sddltlon of up 
to 3,000 sq. f*:. 
Is posslbltt 
Totsl nst sq. ft. 
- 10.96S. 



CMttnslvt rcmodsl* 
Ing roqulrtd» In- 
cluding ntw rtst" 
rooms » ramps to 
both ontrancss. 



10.96S sq. ft. 
Furthtr EMpsnslon 
con^H^tM Im- 
prsctlcsl. 



Ktttrooms snd tn- 
trsncs provided 
In new sddltlon st 
fround levelt ramp 
to old bulldln9 
will ba nteasssry. 



Vsrlous areas will 
be cloaad from 
time to time with 
much shifting of 
collections and 
temporary work 
•tatlona» ate* 
with poaalblllty 
of cloaure when 
Biachanlcal and 
electrical ayatema 
are replaced. 5 
moRtha to conatruct. 



Same aa with Xt 
Addition will be 
built whil» axlat* 
inq atructure ia 
being remodeled* 
Catlmated con* 
•tructlon timet 
i months. 



Build 13, SU ai. 10,030 aq. ft. 

ft. to m«et n'^'^da Md S«000 aq. ft. 

for n^Kt 10 yra. wJni. 

Md 3,S00 aq. Total net aq. ft. 

ft. irlng. « IS, 000 

Total net aq. ft. 

• IS, 014 

All provlaSona All provUlona 
dealgned into dealgned into 
conatruction. remodeling. 



No interruption No interruption 



of aervlce ax* 
cept for one 
week to siove. 

Catlmated con- 
atruction timet 
9 montha. 



of aervlce except 
for moving. 

CatJmatcd con- 
atruction timet 
• montha. 



7. Catlmated Coata 
Site Acquiaition 



I3S,000 



None if Commun- 
ity C<»nter alte 



Old Town Marvet 
priced at S13S.000 
la uaedi prefer- but would offer 
red alte eatl- S100,000i adjacent 
mated at I42«000*lot for future ex- 
panaion ■ $20,000 
if bought now. 



Total • 



Bamodaling 

New Conatruction 



7,96S aq. ft. 
f$30.00«$lS9,300 

None 



Total Xnitial Coatt 

Site None 

Conatruction I1S9,300 

Total I1S9.000 



6,93S aq. ft. 
f$3O.OO«fl30,SOO 

3.000 aq. ft. 
f<40.00-fl30,000 



I 3S.ono 

2SB,S00 

1383, sno 



Nona 



13.su aq. ft. 
•$40.000-$S00,S60 



$120,000- 
llSSfOOO 



10.000 aq. ft. 
f$30.OO-$3OO,OO0 

None 



$ 43,000 |12n.OPn-$lt,5.0PO 
IS00,S60-$S00«Se0 $30O.OOO-$3O0.0l^O 
% son , S60-$ S43 , S60 $ 330 • 000- $ 3S5 . 000 



20 Vaara from n^t 



Total for 30-yaar 
rrogrami 

Initial 

rutur'* 



New building of 
16,000 aq. ft. 
fl40. 00-1640, 000 



1159,300 
1640,000 
1799,300 



New building of 
16,000 aq. ft. 
ff40.00-l640.000 



I383*SOO 
1640.000 
1933,500 



Addition of 3.500 
aq. ft. f$40.00 
• $100,000 



1500, 560- $543, 560 
$100.000-1100.000 
9600, 560-9643,560 



Addition of 5,000 
aq. ft. r$40.00 
• 9300,000 



9330.000-9355,000 
9300,000-9300,000 
1530,000-9555,000 
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?V. expenses and fees for professional 

J?fnJ?f^:„^ °^ elements will make a 

Significant difference in the square footage costs estimates and 
future funding goals. Remember, too, that your estimated square 
JS2 JL°A^'^r*\."K"^*^" inflation factor projected through 
bSildiSroc'cupied.'' construction will be completed and tSe 

Once the estimated square footage cost is arrived at, it is a 

^° multiply it times the number of 
^° ^ constructed. where the project includes 
o? i,^?i^f ^ derived for that portion 

of the building based on the nature of the worJc to be done. 

covered a lot of ground in the consideration of 

°^ »»*ve b«en involved in such 

studies can add much practical advice from the wealth of your 

sJIldv ^"''k Vh ?h"^?* }\ assessment 
study can be both the pivotal point and the springboard for your 
taciiity project. 



A MENU FOR BUILDING PROGRAMS 
By Raymond M. Holt, Library Consultant 

LTiLiim*«f° •PProach the preparation of the building program 
as °f "i^^^^^ among members of the projict ?e™ 

n.*.,??r V ■ restaurant menu which communicates the 

S:"J^n? d-e7cX^; S^r-l-cirt^afn ^ou^ 

lt::^^i^t!rons tVo?. • buildi^Tr^-JL^rs" a-p-ow^rful 

L"il|;nV Prog^^m^'lil^s TehfJ^ vYrtS^nrevfrr su%c»\irri"r? 
building, such a program describes: ^ successful library 

A. The library's objectives 

B. Space requirements 

C. Functional relationships 

D. A narrative description of areas 
B. Technical requirements 

8chedJle?""*^^°" °" subjects such as site, cost and 

tne iiorary in all of its aspects into the future. 

ta??^r* °" srand adventure of preparing for a library 

building project, «e are aonewhat in the position of Dr c-^JfV 

'^'iPrSi ' i""- ^ «en''':,d^%'?u."Sus»t"^sj;i;? 

" ^"f- SUSuinX-ie-SIr Xd^."L 

|pb*rs:ie™'bec°L^"^crt'ci:s^"^- p^ivrs?n,^"&^ ri-i'es" 

This opportunity CMes rarely and should i^ei.irf ^pon with i 

Jh?r"ni.fS?°s^"rS!;s?i?i buiidi', Vrtje"^ n:g!«: 

8chfduif;= .11 ^, J'^""* occasion in the name of tight 
scheduling. All the fun, excitement and imaginative qualities 
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are then squeezed out. In return the building program becomes 
little more than a fatiguing exercise in estimating space 
requirements. 

So I plead that you insist on taking at least a little time to 
consider what your library can be when set free of present 
constraints. 

I. OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING PROGRAM 

Before discussing the particulars of the building prograun menu, 
we should talk for a moment about the objectives of the building 
progreun and some related matters. 

The purpose of the building program is to provide information 
which the architect and interior designer require to design the 
library facility in your institution or community. This 
information is equally essential whet*" ^r the project involves 
remodeling, an addition, the rehabilitation of another structure 
or the construction of an entirely new library building. This 
primary objective should control the contt.nt of the building 
program and shape its format and presentation. 

The building program also serves as a checklist for use during 
the design phases. During the review of drawings and 
specifications, the program becomes a compendium of facts and 
figures against which the architectural provisions can be 
evaluated. Of particular importance are such details as 
collection and seating capacities, numbers of offices and 
vrorkstations , and functional relationships . This use of the 
building program as the primary governing document for 
evaluation of plans accentuates its importance and should 
influence the program format. 

Before dealing further with the content of the building program, 
it is important to note that the very act of preparing the 
program is an invaluable exercise in planning for the Librarian 
and staff. 

A. Preparation of the building prograun is a planning 
vehicle which forces the Librarian and staff to identify 
long term service, collection development and staffing goals 
within the context of the served community, whether academic 
or public; 

B. Problems which may arise from growth and change in 
services, collections and staffing can be anticipated and 
dealt with; 
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C. space requirements that may have been projected in a 
previous needs assessment study can be reviewed, confirmed 
or moaifiea; and 

D. New organizational structures for services and staffino 
can be considered. ^ 

I!Jo2ri»*"^^f''^S7^i time is given the preparation of the building 
XiSSj^S^i^y ■ problem areas often go unnoticed, are avoided 
oonf 2?ih f postponed. More often than not the failure to 

cope with such matters in the programmatic stage means that thev 
will rear their ugly heads during the course of design whJn evil 

l^^LliT "Jf^'f**^^ considering alternali?e;. 1^11^^ 
to hasty and oft-times ill conceived decisions or undue delay in 

wMoh^^'i^^^r""^ process. B.re are some typical iwue! 

Which we frequently encounter that should be resolve-l in 
programming. The list is indicative; you can - and should - add 
nauy questions to this little list. 

i^*.''^^^.^*** "^"^^ continue to be organized in its present 

deofi?«i;Ji°" yf'.^i^^ be^eorganized into new 

departments reflected in a different number and variety of 
offices and workrooms? 

?;k^ !!***^ J^l" 9°ll«ctions, services and functions is the 
library apt to incorporate in the next 10-20 years? 

C. will the number of public service desks change? 

SArka??!'^ n.* affecting: operations, staff 

^^^J™ 4 aervices, bibliographic access, 

reference services, communications, office routines? 

n;oviSS[ l*"* various forms of non-print media be 

^A^t }r^°^J^^ " "^^l circulation; will such 

S^SiJalit^d? ^^'^^^^^^^^^ throughout the collection or 

only "P^esentative questions to start your thinking. 
Ii^^r ^n/^^r f ^^w* ^T^P^^^e listing. But it should be 

Hill -nf librarian will find questions at every 

twist and turn of preparing the building program. To be 
lollTiilV ?t b^lOing program must be constructed «ound ?hes^ 
solutions, not simply be a record of how things are done now 
under what are conditions different from those tLt will r^rtJin 
upon completion of the project. pertain 



II. SCOPE OF THE BUILDING PROGRAM 



The written building program covers every facet of the library 
from its collections and services to details on staff office and 
workroom requirements. For each of these broader elements, the 
following should be described: 

A. Space requirements 

B. Functional relationships 

C. Internal environment needs 

This is the essential information required by the design 
professionals. If you do not provide it in the form of a 
building prograun, then the design professionals must acquire 
these details during the period of design - a course of action 
which may result in delays, misinterpretations of needs, and, 
ultimately, a lesser solution than might have been possible if 
the program had been properly prepared and presented. 

III. WHO PREPARES THE BUILDING PROGRAM? 

Before discussing the particulars of the Building Program Menu, 
let's take a moment or two to discuss various ways in which the 
building program may come about. 

More often than not, building programs are the product of the 
Librarian and staff. Some very good programs evolve this way - 
but many more poor ones are produced due to factors such as the 
lack of staff expertise in this area, insufficient time and 
energy expended on the effort, failure to understand the 
objectives, scope and/or importance of the building program, or 
a misconception that the architect already knows all that is 
required. 

Other building programs are prepared by or with the help of a 
library building consultant, a person experienced in program 
preparation and the architectural processes which depend upon 
the program. While this method is more apt to lead to a 
satisfactory building program, it is not a guarantee of 
excellence. Quality still depends upon a number of variables 
including the information provided by staff and the commitment 
and experience brought to the project by the consultant. 

Architects also prepare building programs. Again these vary 
enormously in quality. Because of time and budget constraints, 
architect-prepared programs tend to be limited to the data roost 
essential to the design processes. Architects assume, as 
perhaps they should, that the data provided by the library staff 
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Is accurate and represents well-founded decisions. All too 
often, as we've already described, this may not be the case. 
Because of time constraints, the essential programming question 
Why? may not be raised often enough to evoke viable options. 

In preparing building programs architects often use the typical 
data-gathering methodologies including interviews of key staff, 
observation, and assemblage of statistical data on collections, 
seating, etc. Depending upon the tine available and the 
programming philosophy of the individuals, such data may be 
supplemented by adjacency figures, flow charts and ot^er 
diagrammatic forms. However, the resulting building program is 
only as valid as the information provided the architect and the 
aegree of understanding and communications between the architect 
and the library staf.*^. 

Some architects depend upon a process known as "charetting" as a 
basis or adjunct in their programming effort. This involves 
concentrated sessions stretching over several days when library 
staff and architects meet to decide upon program elements. The 
quality of these programs depend upon the architect's abilities 
and insights as well as the amount of advanced preparation done 
by staff. Bud Oringdulph is a master of the charetting process 
and I suggest that those of you interested talk to him. 

Still another source for program preparation is the space 
analysis or space planning firm. While the concept may seem 
logical, we have found that programs produced by such firms 
often lack understanding of library objectives, procedures and 
programs. Space planning companies seem better suited to 
programming office and industrial buildings. 

Unfortunately, we have encountered still another programming 
source. On several occasions we have found that a hard pressed 
library administrator has assigned responsibility to a person 
because of qualifications he or she mistakenly thinks important 
^^u"*.f^**°f"*' ^" instance, it was the head of the 

mathematics department with expertise in automation, in another 
case the mantel fell upon the shoulders of a voluble English 
professor. a third program was the product of a graduate 
student who also supervised the paging operations in a public 
library. While programs thus produced may be remarkable for 
mathematical accuracy, grammar, syntax, vocabulary and the like, 
they lack necessary concepts and information. 

IV. MAKING SPACE PROJECTIONS 

-f^*// , ■P*°* requirements is one of the most 

essential ingredients in the building program menu. Space 
requirements must be provided for every item to be included in 
the library facility: user space, collections, staff ana 
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auxiliary space such as meeting rooms and storage. The sum 
total of these spaces represent the size of the project. 
Hopefully your building project will be aimed at providing space 
to house your library for a number of years hence. This means 
that requirements and space needs must be projected for that 
period. To provide uniform data it is essential that a target 
date be clearly identified and adhered to. Sometimes more than 
one date will be required - ten years, twenty*five years, etc. 

Space projections, of course, are much more than mere mathemat* 
ical calculations - or at least should be. Here are some of the 
procedures which you might employ when determining future space 
needs. 

A. Envision the probable characteristics of the users at 
the time of the target date and identify the needs which the 
library may conceivably be called upon to supply; 

B. Determine how the library can best be organized to 
provide the materials and services irtiich will be needed 
between now and the target date; 

C. Construct an organization chart to identify the 
positions and numbers of staff required by the target date; 

E. Using the present collections as a base, determine the 
growth which must take place to meet future community 
requirements by the target date; test these against current 
budget and acquisition rates; 

F. Translate probable use patterns into the types and 
number of user accommodations ( seating, study rooms, other 
facilities) which the library may be expected to provide; 

G. Based upon your estimates of staff, describe the kinds 
of staff work areas which will be needed and the number of 
people who will probably be employed in various capacities; 

H. Visualize the kinds of special resources and meeting 
areas which the public is apt to need and expect the library 
to supply; 

I. Project what your best judgement tells you is most apt 
to be the result of the continuing technological revolution 
in automation and the communications industries as it 
relates to your library and cc!JDunity. 

Obviously, responding to questions such as these will involve 
many educated guesses as well as require research and 
introspection . Likewise , estimating space requirements wi 11 
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-TiL^®^/!?®^"*"^??,®^ procedural and operational questions 

since solutions will vary in their space implications. 

As to the amounts of space required for various pieces that must 
be dealt with, a brief table of some of the more common things 
18 included as Item 3 in your packet (Appendix 10). Incident- 
^w®". ^" packet (Appendix 11) provides an outline 

of the basic subjects to be considered, quantified and projected 
in the Building Program. 

V. USING FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS (BUBBLE DIAGRAMS) 
ingrrdie^^nt* ^° functional relationships, the second major menu 

"When I use a word," Humpty-Dumpty said, "it means just 
what I choose it to mean - neither more nor less I" 

(Lewis Carroll) 

And so it is with the writing of building programs. when you 
use a word - especially one which has a library-related 
SS™ VJ'": carefully to mean just what you 

choose it to mean - neither more nor less. But, as Lewis 
r?^f°i Humpty-Dumpty declare, the problem with words is 

intLiJ ^^i^^ of our very best efforts, they remain subject to 
iSfr?i itni°'!.?7** "P with a variety of possible meanings. 

liffJlJ Sf^ filJ ^'""^ w'*^" Z**^*^ entirely 
different discipline or background and must relate words to his 
or her own realm of training and experience. 

In the case of building programs, we often find that describing 
even simple concepts and operations becomes treacherously 
uSoS ''°S''°^"?r*- J****" building programs depend entirelj 

oS;.^7i?a to describe the way that collections, services and 

Si;f;?irn^^A*;°"^**. 'J^^^t. ^° another, the risk of 

misinterpretation is significantly increased. 

I£„kI'5-^*!..*'**^"'.*w "^^""^ ^« often referred to as the 

bubble diagram" has proven most useful. Using circles, ovals 
and other simple geometric forms, the bubble diagrams when 

substitute for hundreds, if not thousands, 
nrJ^^ii n^i. ^S"""!?^"^ ■ accurate message to the design 

i[SrIi! Further, preparation of bubble diagrams fords 

r*"*^^ *f ^^^'^^ through and come to an agreement on how 
h««?^ "f.^?? '^^V^ another long before concepts 

»„jK^^**if^ into architectural drawings and specif ica- 
ii««?;i4nS * <>i«grams become an excellent decision-making tool 
providing opportunity for considering a variety of possible 
/ J"", ^"J problem. This approach can be used for 

small, intricate areas within a building as well as for the 
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major areas. The bubble diagram has the further advantage of 
concentrating attention on function since the sizes, shapes and 
other physical requirements of objects are largely eliminated. 
Focus is on how things might work in the most effective and 
efficient manner irrespective of physical inhibitions. 

Be assured that buildings that work well are not produced 
overnight, nor by happenstance. Rather, they are the result of 
careful programming based upon the embodiment of clear-cut 
functional relationships . Such information depends , in turn , 
upon the program writer's understanding of the objectives and 
subtle nuances of library functions and the myriad interrela- 
tionships of activities and operations which often go unnoticed. 
The lack of such an understanding is almost sure to result in 
the transmission of a fuzzy as well as incorrect image of the 
library's needs to the architect. 

In the plainest of language, functional relationships might be 
most accurately defined as "what goes next to nAiat." For this 
reason, bubble diagrams are often referred to as "adjacency 
diagrams." The bubble diagram is the means used most frequently 
to tell the design professionals what functions and things we 
want next to one another. Occasionally we find architects who 
substitute a matrix format to illustrate adjacencies. However, 
while the matrix table of adjacencies has a place in 
programming, it lacks the visual power of the bubble diagram. 

Before going further, perhaps it should be reiterated that the 
shape of geometrical figures used in bubble diagrams is 
irrelevant to the eventual shape of the space to be created. 
Likewise, the size of the geometric figures is relevant only to 
the degree that a larger figure usually indicates something 
which will require more space than a function or object which is 
represented by a smaller figure. More important by far, is the 
juxtapositioning of the geometric forms since this is the way 
relationships are expressed. These relationships are shown in 
Figure 5. 

A. Two figures not touching indicates two distinct and 
separate functions; 

B. Figures touching indicate separate functions which must 
be next to each other; 

C. Overlapping figures indicate functions which must be 
accessible one from the other; 

D. Figures connected by arrows indicate access is 
required, but not necessarily immediate adjacency. 
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FIGURE 5 



INDICATING RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH BUBBLES 




Access Required 
But Not Adjacency 
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Before continuing, it might be well to indicate that the bubble 
diagram can take more than one form. For example. Figure 6 
shows another type in which relationships are expressed mainly 
by circles connected by lines rather than throrgh the 
overlapping of the figures. For today, however, we will 
concentrate on the fundamental bubble diagram. 

Preparing functional relationships or bubble diagrams, requires 
the programmer to first conceptualize the ideal or desired 
relationships of most (if not all) of the things that will 
occupy a given area. This includes intangibles such as traffic 
patterns created by users, staff and movement of materials as 
well as objects that will be located in the space. Obviously, 
this can best be done when the mind is free to conceive of how 
functions might relate ideally in the absence of customary 
restraints. 

The term "conceptualization** is used advisedly because this 
ability to see functional relationships in one*s mind*s eye is 
fundamental to the preparation of bubble diagrams. The capacity 
for imagining how spaces and things might best relate is the 
programmer's roost important tool. 

Because it is often difficult to see beyond the immediate 
surroundings and conditions, it may be helpful to begin our 
exercise today by discussing relationships which pertain to a 
non-library facility. For instance, let's consider an airport 
terminal - a facility which most of us have seen in a variety of 
shapes, sizes and complexities. Boiling down the functions of 
an airport to their essence will result, I believe, in agreement 
that the basic function of the terminal is to relate a form of 
transportation, namely aircraft, to the user, including crew, 
passenger and cargo. Presumably all that is necessary for this 
function to occur in the simplest of circumstances is a location 
which can be reached by both the aircraft and cargo. Given 
appropriate loading access, the basic function of loading and 
unloading can then take place. In the early days of aviation, 
this was accomplished in grain fields, and later dirt landing 
strips and small sheds providing temporary shelter for awaiting 
passengers and cargo. 

These basic functional relationships can be presented in a 
bubble diagram such as shown in Figure 7. Only two bubbles are 
needed: one for the aircraft, the other for the passenger. The 
overlapping of the two circles designates the location where the 
interaction of these functions occurs. From this simple 
rela'-.ionship, today's air terminal has evolved. 

As the complexities of air transportation grow and the volume of 
traffic Increases, what began as a simple interchange process 
has evolved into a complex operation involving an ever- 
increasing number of functions. For instance, in Figure 8 
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FIGURE 6 
ANOTHER FORM OF BUBBLE DIAGRAM 




1 Entrance 

2 Meeting Room 

3 Lobby 9 Circulation 

4 Children's Room 

5 Public Services Desk 

6 Browsing 

7 Audio Visual 

8 Audio Visual Workroom 

9 Card Catalog and Indexes 

10 Adult Collections 

11 Reference Services 

12 Staff Workroom 

13 Staff Lounge 

14 Conference Room 
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FIGURE 7 



BASIC FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS OF A HyPOTHETICAL AIRPORT 
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functional relationships must now anticipate arrival and 
departure of passengers and cargo by a variety of transpoxtation 
modes, not always compatible. Larger terminals have found this 
requires separation of in-coming traffic (arrivals) froS 
out-going traffic (departures). t^vaxsi rrom 

JI^mII. "^''^^1®'''* °^ terminal, gates and loading 

f SiiJJi?* T ^™ handling small prop planes with 

?^ f*"!?'®''? ^° ^^^^ "^^^ <^heir enormous capacities 
reflected in boarding lounges where hundreds of passengers must 

Spect t^lrs\er:inll] °^ ^ 

Some of this is demonstrated in Figure 8 where the overlapped 
area shown originally in Figure 7, has now become a full bubble 

te^inal, albeit still in extremely 
simplified form. Vehicular traffic is arriving in the Arc A, 
whi.e airplanes arrive and depart in Arc C. Departing 
passengers enter the terminal, go to the ticket counter for 
boarding passes and to check in luggage. (Ignore, for the 
moment, the curb-aide baggage handler.) At this point, traffic 
in our over-simplified diagram is broken into iwo routes: one 
n?L«-5t 55® luggage. The passenger 

SJ??! 1 boarding lounge and through it to the plane 

While the luggage goes its own route to the cargo bay of the 
craft - hopefully the same plane. ^ ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, the terminal must also meet the requirements of 
passengers who have just arrived on their flight. Same must be 
friJ-« ^ proceed to the baggage claim aiea, find ground 
J^nS ?S "***L waiting for them. others must 

fljfr.?; K?*? ^ another gate to await transfer to a different 
"i^^i ^ operating in another terminal by another 
^^"^''^ri departing passengers may wish to 
avail themselves of amenities such as restaurants, gift shops, 
rest rooms, and other facilities - the list grows and grows. 

Not considered in this brief scenario are all of the other 
functions which the terminal must also accoloSite such H 
«rio*'h.n3?^n*;* areas for airport employees, airline crews, 
cargo handling, aircraft refueling and maintenance, in-flight 
food service, and baggage handling, to construct only a partial 
list. As fragmentary as this is, it should be clear that 
designing a well-functioning airport terminal is dependent upon 
a clear understanding of all these innumerable relationships" 

I trust this momentary divetsionary exercise has illustrated in 
a non-library context how functions and traffic in a facility 

?!?.«.^nJS"''*f?"*^^"^ illustrated in a functional 

relationship diagram. Each of the elements we have discussed. 
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FIGURE 8 



COMPLEX RELATIONSHIPS OF A HYPOTHETICAL CONTEMPORARY AIRPORT 




"^^^^ ^^^^ 5°"* unmentioned, constitute functions 

SJih?.n,r" ""5«fy«<^ *8 a long series of interrelated 

problems. The solutions to each of these will affect th» 
others. Because the variety of problems to S sol^i is so 
numerous and the range of possible solutions so qreat airDort 

op%%1t%*\%f\^1eii?;"^«^ '''''' -^^"^^^ ^" abili^rto 

diaoralrfehlfe"'n.^«h7 functional relationship 

ai?DiJ?%«!^!?n.^^ ^"""^ architect who designed ah 

airport terminal you use frequently. Based on your exoerience 

^° ^'^^"^ thoie relationships weri^clej;?; 
?Jn5 program? This may well be the reason that yoS 

find Airport A easy to use while Airport B is always a 
nightmare; through one you move confidently and quickly while 
getting lost or frustrated trying to use the other. 

SJioJ jr?^; iVk J*Tti?P"^"^ °^ functional relationship 
ffSI n.,^ ^i^^**''*^ ^"^"ing program. For our own work, I 

find it is usually easier to go from the general diagram to the 
JhriSJfil"^^.*"^ intricate functions. Is shown in ™gu\°e S? 
the initial diagram may be as simple as a larger circle which 
^?^f;r^'„K^^* ^otal Ubrary, with an arc on one side indic^JinJ 
parking, while another, small arc, shows staff parking and 
delivery Arrows show the relationship of the traffic bItweSn 

ef"f, ^'^^ Ubrarys entrance indicated br 2 
JoJiilfJ^r^;-,.^^"^^*''^^' delivery area appears as an oval 
connected to Delivery and Staff Parking by an arrow. 

vHif^.n^'i" «l**>°^*te<^ upon to indicate relationships of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, area for bus loadino 
aj;"c7sV ^^hr°" drive-up book return, anS so on. lA 

JS.tlon.Mn.* /y>f°^^K^* H f*"® *" ^"iti«l Statement of 
fSiJ inSr library building to this site or outside 

SuI^SV;^ ^^^^ P«>i"t« °f entry in?o the 

r«li?irL*5^ Shown - each with discrete functions - should 
reinforce the narrative text in eliminating a multiple entry 
concept popular among some architects. ^i^ipie entry 

Usually the sequence of functional relationship diagrams will 

to area* thro^ah ''fSf^h n°r. " ^'^t P^°9"»«e^ proceeds' .rom „ea 
hSiiui - 4 7 building. To avoid fragmentation, it is 

M PiSir« 10 hllih* * «°5e*hat generalized bubble diagram such 
rhei^''?iJati°onsMp.'. °^ •l«»-ts and 

eSrv*^ i"2k''* logically show the relationships of the 

entry to lobby space and to Circulation as indicated in Figure 
11. Restrooms and other amenities may appear here as Meii jin 
indication of traffic flow shown by arrows. a more dit"lS 
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FIGURE 10 



OVERVIEW OF MAJOR LIBRARY ELEMENTS 



A 




1 Entrance 

2 Circulation 
^ Adulr Services 

4 Children* Services 

5 Meeting Rooms 



1 Delivery 

2 Technical f rvices 

3 AdministrauAve Services 

4 Public Services - Staff 

5 Staff Lunch Room 

6 Custodians 

7 Entry from Delivery 6 Staff Parking 



Delivery § Staff 
Parking 
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FIGURE 11 



RELATIONSHIP OF ENTRY LOBBY TO CIRCULATION 
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fu^SMo?^*??*^"^^/^''^^*'*'/ ^^9"" demonstrate the major 

J;;?lin fn?f ^'''f Circulation Desk, indicating their sequencrind 
certain internal relationships. ^ 

KTn^to\?eV't^^^lo%"^" ""^ complexity of the library will 
-Sh-J -K«,!fS answer the recurring question: 

Often times there are severai 
functions, for instance, which must be accessed from a Si^itSl 
Fi/url'' ^J! Circulation Desk. in this exall^, atlho^ 
in Figure 13, these may include a children's area, browsino 
area, reference area and a media area. (Obviously, the Jist 

ttll 7l? orthe"s\'i**"7 '° "'^^ Showing the archi^ict 

I-f I these require access from the Circulation Desk 
establishes their general relationships and proSJle tra?"? 

?MSJion!i? time to develop very many of these functional 

leiJicel 5iL ^^^'^ " « ReferSSce 

A^uiS that l^r^i" ^'^^ creative processes involved? 

Assume that the large circle represents the entire reference 
function, then, perhaps the first*^ question is to iSw how ?Si! 
function relates to other major functions. Let's pr^suw for 

aS:*^ ihiTie'Thrbl^'ir' -S""- /™ the' ci"rcfl7t"?::'de'S 
area. This we show by making the oval representinq Circulation 
actually overlap the Reference Services circ'rat the ^i„t S 
l?J^tiof:;'J?r '^^r "f^^"^ .r™%e%\ 'for ^ciusing 

exDlain«d7^''^»-i^^^ ^^^"^ ^^'^^^ relationshiprcould 

i>e explained? well, for one, in libraries without seoarate 

nr;i:;raSiacis?*;o'iH'' "^s*''^ f"^"**^* ^^^^^ 

teraiJIf. oi i I """^ catalog - or bank of ROM readers, 

reoui?Ll??^?r^"P"u""^" ""^^ "^"^^^ in that library 
T-rJo/^ J ^" '^^^ Which overlaps the 

S?*"" reference service area and, incidentally Is also 
^^^^'^ Browsing and Adult Services. Note here tha? i? 
SSle?i;ie''JSbS?r^^'i' the card catalog were entirely within the 
-?i!f5 w it would tell the architect that the cataloo 

should be located totally within the area. catalog 

g?2ite7*Stili?a?i?n' o^^th?"^ the reference Department to make 
2o w^ iSSiiiJ! 1 general non-fiction collectioi.. if 

an'aJ? bv t?a wa^ in/^ overlapping the two functions. Use of 
an arc, by the way, indicates that Non Fiction is a laroe area 

^on:??i:n1o'Se'?L.\.r* ^^ '^^ non''?i"!Sn 

ilUTill t°/t??;-rela^&iS? ^ "^^''^^' ^^^ 

Next, consider the internal functional relationships to be 
observed in the Reference Department. Ask yourself: when a 
person comes into the Reference Department, wha^t should »J is? 
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FIGURE 12 

RELATIONSHIPS AT THE CIRCULATION DESK 




FIGURE 13 



RELATIONSHIPS OF THE CIRCULATION DESK TO OTHER AREAS 




FIGURE 14 



FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE REFERENCE AREA 
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siJiiiL ■Df,ic''°"7f"^*"" The response may be, the Reference 
shJw tSft lu^;^^on « symbol is placed near the entrance to 

^• »ny other items such as a 

SMll ready-reference collection or reference data base terminal 

?T^°\°"? "^."^^^ ^° ""^^ functions of this desk i?y Se 
2^1 f "^'^ telephones, chairs, fiiH 

and so forth will be listed in the program - not here.) 

Perhaps it is now time tc describe how seating and the reference 

«P«<=« - since these are the ?^o 
iSSifJ .J*'^'^ visible and accessible to III 

SnS iS'.hJ'i^?''^"' to the collection 

;jn«J;i!?^ ^° supervise the seating area. Given the problem of 
fS£ K tt^"' reading areas hidden by shelving, this iJeans that 
Int ^"^*>i«/«P^«««nting seating will be between the Ttaff desk 
SlfaJ^m collections. in a more sophisticated bubble 

diagram you may even want to indicate that seatinoT f, 

clllllV"' iSircSS'ii i'^i^t^ ^J^*" 2 t.bl"rin"2'st«'iy 

carrels. This can be done by using two properly related fiourea 
completely contained within the larger ^circle ^presenting' I?I 

Jan^i^ tT^h^corii^^^^^^^^^^ ^" t°heTeirrld 

?ib!es ""^iSJimllii^!, be shown. For instance, index 

'.n^ ""^ their terminals, microform 

fnd ?in.n reader/printer equipment, pamphlet files, map files 
?S /hi services - anything that is expected to be housed 

in the reference services area. Each of these represents a 

fuJcJfn:/"1.K"lK'""*^i°"" °' relationships " otie? items or 
functions within the reference services area Th^a- innafr kI 

carefully related to staff and public accew J^d ulT 

Usually consideration of these functions entails significant 
dialog with staff on how the best relationships of thwe 
functions can be achieved, is the reference staff apt ?o travel 
??fL/"l'?t"H^ ^° the reference collection shelves? pampSISt 
5U? K. ■''•V Pointed indexes? card catalog? How 

will backfiles be retrieved, and by whom? What portions of th^ 
reference collections will be used most frequentlV by the Dublic 
with staff assistance? Which are apt to be usSd with th« 

^i"^"eaui^'e"dVre'Lt'"; JJ*"' . "'^'^'^ coflectioni arel^s't Uke'Jy 
to require direct staff assistance in their use? How can 
functions be related to provide the most logical public accew 
while reducing noise and distraction? puoiic access 

Jlmost^'^nJJSiS?: <=°nfideration of these relationships will 
almost invariably trigger serious discussions and impact 
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collection growth, user patterns and other predictions. This 
is all a part of the tremendous decision-making process which 
the building program and the creation of functional relationship 
diagrams requires. How well the future building will function, 
whether your library will work like a dream or a nightmare, 
depends largely on the resolution of these matters. Each 
decision impacts the functional relationships. 

We have come to expect near-miracles in library planning from 
our architect colleagues. But, don't expect them to answer 
questions such as the following: How much importance will be 
attached to the reference pamphlet file? Will these files grow 
to occupy several times the original space and create additional 
public and staff traffic? What about reference periodicals and 
their backfiles? How will the availability of more shelf space 
affect policies concerned with periodical backfiles and 
microform? Will staff spend more or less time instructing users 
in use of microform readers and reader/printers? If periodical 
and/or other backfiles are to be maintained some place other 
than in the reference services area, how frequently is retrieval 
apt to take place and who will do this? will the number of 
periodical indexes be substantially increased requiring more 
index tables and greater traffic - more potential noise? Will 
the library be acquiring automated reference data bases? If so, 
how many terminals? How will this service be handled? Where? 
By whom? Hundreds of similar questions must be raised and 
addressed for each function, then reflected in the bubble 
diagrams. The architect does not pretend to answer questions 
such as these. 

Almost inevitably, programming of any public area will require 
consideration of related staff areas. A major tool for clarity 
here is a staff organization chart which anticipates staffing 
requirements and changes in organizational patterns, will there 
be new positions? New library activities or functions? Are 
there existing services which may be deleted or cabined? Who 
will report to whom? Given the size of the staff and the 
proposed library building and the complexity of services to be 
offered, how can the arrangement of functions, including staff 
offices and workrooms and ancillary spaces best relate to 
maximize staff productivity. Should staff responsible for a 
given function be located adjacent to that function? Or, is 
staff efficiency better served by combining workspaces into 
larger workrooms shared by more staff? 

After these questions have been answered, the decision can be 
shown on the appropriate bubble diagrams as a simple bubble 
telling the architect whether work space for staff when not on 
public desk duty shall be included as part of the service area 
or whether it is to be elsewhere in some other configuration. 
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What has been touched on all too briefly here for a mythical 
S™!?!!?* Department in a hypothetical library, must be 

repeated for each major function in the library. m some 

departments may have to be further subdivided 
to show more complicated relationships within portions of the 



SJSeJ thfv fol"**'^^ diagrams do not, of course, stand alone. 
nJi«Jf« JS^ integral part of the whole building 

K,^??J? • ^^^^ supported by, as well as help interpret, the 
spice Sled"'™ narrative and the quantitative descriptions of 

J."^^^ ""5" before you begin that the preparation 

SL^f?;^.'*"'",'"^/' " «^»Pl« • task as it Sy seeS? 

Sometimes a solution comes only after many attempts have beei 
made to create something which will function properly. Often 
one or more elements which appear simple at the outset, prove to 
o°n"f^*^1"^ ^° analyze. Like a great mosaicTone 

is constantly faced with the necessity of finally fitting all of 
the pieces into a meaningful whole. ^ 

stock of er a. This is a task of discovery, analysis 

iMo;;*oJ''S; ' - enlightenment which will preci°pit7te lonlUtri 

? mSSv If ; alternatives as you make quantities of decisions 

many of r hard ones. But, I promise that you will never 

imnLAVJ. . remember that it !^ 

ipportSiuy. imagination - dream - it's your finest 

1^ iT«?f^*"''?7*;'* **** ""^^ °^ the Horitons building at EPCOT 
fSi-uri i«l J^^""'^ i*""***' mankind's greatest concepts of the 
^° "^"Z ■ guideline and promise: -if you can 
do itl- Functional relationship diagrams are 

IhL ^^^f^^J''^^^2''\ °^ • better library - nay 

they all be wonderful, exciting, and fulfilling - and may therJ 
be narry a nightmare among theml ^ 

VI. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OP AREAS 

Some building programs we have >en consist mainly of soace 

J!2?!f;r'^" ^^•1!,°^ ^^^"5* ^ -^^^^h »»»t be included in^JSe 
irJ^All I"- . ^^^I certainly better than nothing, such 
programs fail to take advantage of this one-time opportunity of 
ar"/ iu.^"'*' narrative form each librarT ar^e"?. ' Ligary 
lltlL^A * ^''J*" ■P*''*" that are filled with things 

i«ec??J.ii" • Pf^ticular order. To perform its functions 
: J^*^^' ""St possess certain qualities which 

might be called the internal environment. qualities which 
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The purpose of the narrative description of areas is to 
describe # to the best of the writer *s ability, how each area 
should work and feel to the staff and to the user. A browsing 
area, for instance, has characteristics which are quite 
different from those of the reference area. In some respects 
this is the most difficult part of the building program to write 
since it requires a fairly clear conceptualization of spaces, 
functions and interior qualities, plus the ability to convey 
this in writing. Yet, it is so very important, without such 
descriptive language, the design professionals are deprived of 
information which can be so helpful to them. Here is the 
opportunity to state how you want others to perceive each area. 
Don*t miss it! 

One word of warning: confine your descriptions to how areas 
will be used and how you war>t people to see and feel about 
spaces; don't insist on the use of particular architectural or 
interior design devices to create them. Let your design 
professionals employ their creativity and mastery of design 
techniques, knowledge of materials, etc. to translate your 
concepts into reality. As the planning proceeds through the 
various stages of design, you will have ample opportunity to 
decide how well your conceptual descriptions are being met. 

VII. TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 

Technical requirements represent still another broad range of 
subjects which must be covered by the building program menu. 
These represent all of the general and special requirements 
which are not directly related to space requirements and 
functional relationships. Many have to do with the interior 
environment or general conditions and provisions. Often they 
are grouped together at the beginning or end of the program with 
due reference made from related subjects. Technical require- 
ments cover a diverse field from security and life-safety, to 
lighting, floor loading, acoustics, communications, electrical 
requirements, graphics and signage, display facilities and fire 
protection. By and large, technical requirements are written in 
laymen's terms, unless the program is prepared by a specialist 
knowledgeable in the various subjects. This is too large a 
subject to discuss in detail at this juncture. Suffice it to 
say that the wise librarian will take advantage of this section 
of the building program to include information and requirements 
which provide ample guidelines to the design professionals. Oo 
not assume that your concept of good lighting or desirable noise 
levels are necessarily known or shared by the architect, for 
instance. Likewise, a well-defined statement about the need for 
adequate electrical outlets, cabling for automated equipment and 
video is much preferred to assuming that these will all come 
about through some form of magic. 
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section you may also want to address special subjects or 
S^Mi^f^;* i^***?*^ pertain to your project. Site utilization, 
vehicular traffic, community identification, adjacency to 
fj *<^"ct»"8'^etc., may all deserve some coiinent, 
especially if unusual conditions prevail. Such information U 
particularly valuable if the architect has not been identifi^ 
before the program is created and his or her views on sulh 
matters are therefore unknown. 

VII X. PROGR^ FORMAT 

In preparing your program-, remember it will be used as a 
f^fj^'jrj* throughout the building project. To enhance the 

irin^m usefulness of the program, information should be 
S^S JT^J. logical sequence using ample headings and 

sub-heads. A loose-leaf format is recommended for simplifying 

Itlttitl' JhV/^J^^°" extensive table of contents or 2 

subject index will save enormous amounts of time, 
pi Jn i Jiiew " document is in use as a checklist during 

You may wish to add a brief, preferably annotated bibliography 

?ii!niJ^!- *i? "if ^ ^° J"^^ sources you found most helpf Si . 
Appendices may be used for data which substantiates the text but 
would interrupt the flow of the work if inserted in the bSy of 
the chapter, such as lengthy tallies of collections, long lists 
of furniture and seating, etc. ^ i.i8t» 

program has been completed, it should be 
officially adopted by the library's governing body. Such 
?Sco?^;nJ'H ^•^S""^ -tep in Sttinf the Sildfng pro|«J! 
i«n?^f^? . ^ reference as an integral part of the architect's 
contract. Acceptance also means that the governing officials 
thlv program, raise any questions 

they may have on the basis of the program as well as space 
requirements. The building program carries much greater weight 
throughout the building project if it is an official document! 

f2Dh««*AJ^^h*LV^K"'? "° surprise, perhaps it should be 
emphasized that the building program is a document subject to 
instance, during the period of architectural 
design, the program is apt to be changed as concepts meet actual 
conditions. New insights will occur, new conditions ^ill ar?Se 
and new possibilities will present themselves which will result 
**f^°', modification. Therefore, even though adopted as an 
official source book, the building program must be accepted as 

sSbjeSt" ^ """^ °» 
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IX. CONCLUSION 



The completed building program will be an impressive document, 
not just for its size, but even more because of all the decision 
making it represents « All the more reason why it is important 
to take the time and make the effort necessary to create a 
building program for your library project which reflects the 
services to be provided, the atmosphere you wish the library to 
reflect, and the user community you will be serving. With such 
a comprehensive and well written building program to guide the 
design professionals, you will be well on your way tu achieving 
a successful building project. 
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ESTIMATING LIBRARY BUILDING PROJECT COSTS 
AT AN EARLY STAGE 



By David Sabsay 



I have been asked to provide some useful ouidelinea for 
^^lli^^^^\^ot^\^^^r^ry building project cost! at an e*'l^ 
tlt^ti* K*?*"^'"^^ °f the building may have been 

fJ^S^i^'J***', "*y ^ • building program? but nS 

;;5 oJ?ffn"^ studies, or when there may be schematic drawings 
and outline specifications but no final 6ost estimates. 

£ud22^*i'*wM/*"!""^f*^^!?^ development of a building project 
1|^L-^1Y imaginary budget. By following this outline I^ 

fi?J *^J??"11.»nii*'* P^°:J«55 already have been achieved. A 
™rJh-«i5 *f"*P^.*/ ""^ the agency or already 

roSSSrtfo; wit^ JlieVS ^-^^ P°"^^^^ 

?^ project may be allocated to funds other 

o? eveJ the^i«ilfI°^^*°^ ^""^ with which the board or direc?o^ 
or even the architect are concerned. Por example, the citv or 

tTstt'' S?n Uv'c™?"'"?"" •^^^^^^ 8oni"7ite ^eVlopLnJ 

D?Jc?icrd^iSjr^;^i^K managSnent 
practice d.ctates that the manager be aware of total costs. 

i!!!!n^*'1^°''t' programs with matching fund requirements, 

SSSet Tv i Jh™1?t °^ "° matter ^UlSh 

pocket, may be submitted as part of the local share. 

SITE ACQUISITION 

okce ^''J*'!?;. ^i^*; °^ building project costs the 

flfev .A/" variable, not only from city to 

diS™in^n„ IV"*"^" Kw,^^''*" °^ Sources for 

?he SuoJing? P"*****^* °f • P«<=«1 or parcels include 

a. City or County Assessors, in addition to (and as 
a means toward) establishing an assessed value of all 
property for tax purposes, these offices collect data 
on current property sales. The assessed valuation of 

nil.£?r* ""^ ^«°«"t sales of comparable 

parcels are both helpful in estimating probable cost. 
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b. City or County Building Departments. In 
connection with issuance of building permits these 
offices frequently have information on property values. 
Some departments employ right-of-way agents to acquire 
property needed for street improvements, etc. These 
individuals are usually well acquainted with property 
values • 

c. Local realtors. Obvious sources, but to be 
approached with caution. A public agency's interest in 
a given parcel or area may se.rve to fuel speculation or 
otherwise inflate values. 

d. Appraisals. Ultimately an appraisal is necessary, 
whether the property be purchased outright, acquired by 
eminent domain or even received as a gift, where a tax 
credit would be taken by the donor (and a local 
contribution claimed by the agency). A professional 
appraisal does not guarantee the purchase price, but 
does serve as a solid basis for any subsequent 
negotiations. 

The sample budget shows a 30,000 square foot parcel at 
$10 per square foot. 

2. Legal and other fees. In addition to the purchase 
price there can be numerous costs incidental to acquiring a 
site. Such costs can include any or all of the following: 

a. Appraisal fee; 

b. Cost of negotiations; 

c. Condemnation proceedings if required; 

d. Title search, title insurance and title transfer; 

e. Environmental impact report if required, and any 
related research; 

f. Relocation costs for existing residents or 
businesses, required under some federal programs. 

The sample budget allocation of $10,000 represents a 
typical mix; it would not be adequate if all of the 
above items were required. 



FIGURE 15 

SAMPLE LIBRARY BUILDING PROJECT BUDGET 

[Assume 10,000 square foot building] 

Figures shown are illustrative only, and do not represent actual 
costs . 



A. SITE ACQUISITION 

1. Purchase Price $ 300,000 

2. Legal and Other Pees 10, 000 

3. SUBTOTAL $ 310,000 

B. CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT(S) 

4. Site Development 75,000 

5. Building Contract 1,000,000 

6. Built-in Equipment 15,000 

7. SUBTOTAL 1,090,000 

C. FEES 

8. Architects and 

Consultants 98,100 

9. Site Survey 2,400 

10. Soil Tests 4,500 

11. Inspection 12,000 

12. SUBTOTAL 117,000 

D. FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 163,500 

E. OTHER COSTS 10,000 

F. CONTINGENCY 41,500 

TOTAL ESTIMATED PROJECT COST $1,732,000 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT(S) 



4. Site Development. While normally included in the 
general construction contract, the cost of site development 
deserves separate consideration. Area for area, some sites 
require considerably more work than others. There may be 
major elevations to be leveled, or depressions to be filled. 
Unstable soil may have to be replaced with compacted fill. 
There may be drainage problems requiring more than normal 
alleviation measures. (Geologic problems with the site may 
also result in extra costs for foundation work, which would 
be reflected in the building contract.) 

If there are existing structures the cost of demolition must 
be considered. This will depend upon the nature as well as 
the size of the structures to be razed. 

Installation of sidewalks, curbs and gutters, and street 
widening or improvement, if required, are costs which may be 
charged to the project, or absorbed in public irorks budgets. 

One must consider the availability of utilities: 
electricity, gas, water, sewer lines, telephone lines, 
cable. If not on site, how far must they be brought and at 
what cost? Are there connection fees? Such costs and fees 
are frequently absorbed by city utility or public works 
budgets. 

The site development figure in the sample budget represents 
a typical cost for a project of this size. It would not 
cover significant demolition or grading work. 

5. Building contract. Before working drawings and 
detailed specifications are available, building construction 
costs must be estimated on a comparative square foot basis. 
The $100 per square foot used in the sample is indicative of 
the "neighborhood" of construction costs for public 
buildings in California at this time, as distinguished from 
$50 on the one hand, or $200 on the other. Costs vary with 
the type of construction, including materials and complexity 
of design. They vary from locality to locality, depending 
upon industry. They vary from season to season, depending 
again upon the state of the local construction industry, and 
the amount of construction taking place. Allowing for 
seasonal variations, and barring recessions in the industry, 
construction costs increase inexorably each year. 
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Sources to use for construction cost estimates are the 
following: 

a. Architects. The project architects, once 
retained, should have primary responsibility for 
estimating construction cost, once the size and type of 
building have been determined, if a project architect 
has not yet been retained, it is conceivable that other 
local architects could provide such assistance as a 
public service. These professionals have their own 
prior experience and a variety of other sources upon 
which to draw, including those listed below. 

b. Professional estimators. These individuals and 
firms are able to analyze working drawings and 
specifications for material and labor costs. it is 
frequently advisable to utilize their services before 
actually going out to bid. Many architects do so, 
either as part of their contract or as an extra 
service. While seldom consulted at an earlier stage, 
it is possible to do so. 

c. Construction indices. Construction cost indices 
are available, and typically utilized by architects and 
estimators to arrive at their estimates. There is at 
least one California firm, which has offices in both 
the North and South, which provides such data. it is 
also available in the periodical Engineering News 
Re^rt. Construction indices typically provide two 
Kinds of data: 1) current costs for each type of 
material and related labor; 2) composite continuing 
indices spanning a period of years. The first would be 
difficult for any but an architect or estimator to use 
even after working drawings and specifications have 
been completed. The composite continuing costs 
indices, however, much like the Consumer Price Index, 
can readily be applied to update earlier known costs. 
i£ a building of comparable type and size (another 
library or other public building, for example) was 
constructed in the same community some years earlier, 
the composite continuing index can be used to adjust 
the square foot cost from that time to the present. 

d. Building contractors. Local general contractors, 
particularly if they have worked with public oi 
commercial as opposed to just residential buildings, 

»;?Si?n*'r! ^°J^ current costs. Min^ 

maintain detailed records of their revious job costs. 



All contractors do estimating; some employ persons who 
do only that. (One should be aware that giving a 
contractor access to detailed plans and specifications 
could provide an unfair advantage in bidding.) 

6. Built-in Equipment, I break this cost out mainly 
because, like site development, it can vary considerably 
from project to project, depending in this case upon local 
decisions on what to include in the construction contract 
and what to purchase and install separately. It is good 
policy to include in the general contract those items which 
are to be fixed in place and require exacting conformance 
with walls, floors, ducts, etc. This will eliminate the 
possibility of the owner becoming involved in controversies 
if installation problems occur. 

Most if not all cabinet work should be included in the 
general contract. This includes storage spaces such as 
cupboards and drawers, wash basin counters, and any fixed 
display cases. Service desks which are basically counters 
fixed in place should also be included as a matter of 
course. The sample budget allocation of $15,000 on top of 
$1,000,000 general contract represents rhese kinds of items 
in a typical library. 

Library shelving is frequently included in the general 
contract. Where this is done the material and labor costs 
will be greatly in excess of the amount shown here in the 
sample budget, and would have to be transferred from Item 
D., furniture and Equipment. 

7. Total Construction Contract (s). It is worth pausing to 
consider the total construction cost represented by items 
(4), (5) and (6) above. This total is most frequently and 
validly used to compare two or more projects on a cost per 
square foot basis , omitting such variables as site 
acquisition costs, design fees, and furniture and equipment 
purchases. Even so, it is difficult to avoid comparing the 
proverbial apples and oranges. 

U'^ing the assuaptions of the sample budget, the construction 
cost per square foot illustrated here is $109 ($1,090,000 / 
10,000 square feet). 

If, however, the site required the demolition of substantial 
structures, or major grading or drainage work, such that the 
site development costs are $100,000 more than the nominal 
amount shown, the construction cost would be $119 per square 
foot. 
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If, in addition, a shelving subcontract of, say $40,000 were 
included, the square foot "construction cost" would climb to 
»123 per square foot. 

This range of figures for the sq uare foot construction cost 
the yme puiiding illustrates the fallacy of rnmparino 
!°!ji .i.!?,^ T^ °^ .'^ Wnn wiedae of i.h.^ elements'^ Inl 
^i^tlu l ^£I°i''^?s i"i «« gh« Such pr ecise Information is 
to De available through the usual survey methods. 

8. Architects and consultants. There are no longer, as 
ir^M^-Sir 9«nf"lly accepted fee schedules for 

Jff^ ™l /"i professionals. Architectural 

fees may range from 6-10% of the construction cost of a 
S^^^*."" V ^^^^ ^ negotiated at a fixed amount, although 
any such amount can be translated into a percentage for 
comparative purposes. where two or mo?e firms are 
associated in a project there may be a separate fee for 
eacn. in such cases the owner must evaluate the total 

llll^''V>.J''°:iift' '^"P^y • division of ^rk, si 

^1*,,*^^^*^^°" °^ • or third firm add 

:e?eJSS':iilla\°ler "-'"^^ °^ professional 

As part of their basic fees, architectural firms normally 
sS;^ 5i r-io including colors and finishes: 

^^-f specialists in this field. The owner may 

^ri ll^r^^llL ««P*"t« individual or firm for thiJ 
rS^Kli.-^ 1 this is done, one should evaluate the basic 
architectural services contract in this light. 

I?? Mo-^fS'/''*'^ , of engineering consultants - 

Vn A^^'^J^'^f*^ ""^ mechanical - are usually 
architectural contract, since these 
iSf ^^"If. consultants to the architect not 

reloS^JlMH^J* ^" has the ultimate 

responsibility for these aspects of design and is 

ra«n?;i2^*? accordingly. However, extra fees may be 

Intlii^ services of specialists such as 

:? ^^f^^nera, landscape architects, lighting or 
acoustic engineers. ^ 

Selection of furniture is sometimes performed by the 
S^^' ^h-''^' ■^^''^JT!" interior designer, and sometimes 

nLf---^ ^^i*"" without benefit of either. where design 
?I«fli ■ substantial amount of work in this 

T2'u*^*" the final choices, such work 

should be recognized in setting the fee. 
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In a building as complex as a library another kind of 
professional consultant is frequently employed, the library 
building consultant. This individual or firm %rarks with the 
owner's representatives, including the xibrary administra- 
tion and staff, to develop a needs assessment and a building 
program for use by the architect. This program may be 
general or specific. The more detailed it is, the more 
useful to the architect. This factor should be considered 
in evaluating the total fee structure. 

The total of fees sho%m in the sample budget for architects 
and consultants represents 8% of the construction cost (item 
7) for architectural services, and 1% for building 
consultant services. 

9. Site Survey. In order for a building to be properly 
designed for a given site, the architect must be provided 
with a site survey, performed by a licensed surveyor or 
civil engineer. This survey should be sufficient to fix the 
boundaries of the site, including any rights-of-way which 
may exist, establish elevations, and show the location of 
available utilities. 

A survey may well have been performed at the time the site 
was acquired, sufficient at least to establish the 
boundaries and satisfy title requirements. Provision of 
survey maps adequate to the architect's needs is the owner's 
responsibility. 

10. Soil tests. Tests of the nature and stability of the 
soils are also essential for proper building design. So 
critical are these factors that, if there is any indication 
of serious deficiencies, soil tests should be taken before 
the site is acquired or committed to the project. Substan- 
tial additional costs can be incurred if extraordinary soil 
compaction or foundation construction are required. In 
extreme instances another site may become more economically 
feasible. 

11. Inspection. A prolect inspector or clerk-of -the -works 
is essential for any mnjor construction project. This 
individual checks on the contractor, in regard both to 
materials used and the methods of construction, beyond the 
nominal supervision which the architect provides. While 
necessarily directed by the architect, the inspector is 
usually employed by the owner. In any event there is a 
separate cost involved. 
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?-^K inspector is adequate for smaller projects such 

JfJ ^°or.M^"?^".^*^- * ^'^"K* be needed on 

i critical times, such as the pouring of concrete, 

where density, reinforcement, workmanship and even weHher 
are major concerns. 

FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 

L^fnninfe^^^"^T/°*' "ot necessarily mean all new furniture and 
J2nJ-^ A existing library is being enlarged or 

f?fi!^'/*''A'^°"" """^ ^ "^^^ •« to What if any existing 
is?; °lhf"«oir? •"^«^«iP»«nt are to be utilized. ^ uJ?o?tun? 
J^SiJ^ite?. ^^P*" °* equipment, such as copiers, 

ohS^Yli! « «; 7"P"ter8, are those which wear out or become 
-?J° . rapidly. The most durable items, such as tables 

iSSin^Jl!; °^ estimating the cost of new furniture and 

J~if?f^h^" ^'"'i'- Quantities and detailed 

SSJcif iJSa 5°' /"^.^ "^^^ ultimately be required for 

P.^r?f?^*;i Manufacturers' price lists, with appropriate 
ToS^de^l'Sfe c°^s'rdati!^°""^ considerations factored^WJj 

JL*" ^VJ^ *»°wever, one can estimate the total furniture 

?S?s*?JlS?Wh?n'*\" ■ percentage of the construction cosH 
™ 5°°^ one considers that the 

Lhf;?''!?*"? current material and labor costs (although 
?S! «wi /^?K^"^^??^* ^° general consumer goods) and 

J^JlJLi K^"^l^^"5 ^° ^ furnished. There is also a 

l^'llin!}'^^^^^^^ ^^'''^ °^ structure and 

Jjxt^^^re TsLU^ "vir ?itri2 

salvaged from earlier buildings, runs from 12% to 15% nf Ht 



OTHER COSTS 



This catch-all category is intended to cover anticl-»ated items 
not included in any of the above categories. These c in vary in 

S?irto'the*"coJ^ °^ advertising for constrti^tiiS 

.is? 4^ °^ moving into the completed structure. Any 

*r^^''fHf°'? Chargeable to the project, whether from tSe 
library or other departmental budgets, would fall here The 
total obviously depends upon a host of individual circISItanceJ? 
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CONTINGENCY 



The amount set aside for unanticipated expenses depends upon the 
stage of planning, the confidence one has in the varions 
elements and the later availability of funds if not establishei 
at this time in the project budget. 

The amount for contingencies should be a factor of all costs not 
absolutely known. Some planners use a graduated approach: 5%, 
say, of the first $500,000 of budget estimates, and 2% of the 
balance. The sample budget uses 3t of all costs exclusive of 
site acquisition costs. 

COSTS NOT INCLUDED IN SAMPLE BUDGET 

Architectural enrichment. No specific allowance is made for 
works of artr such as murals or sculptures, to enhance . the 
quality of the building. Many governments have established 
policies that a given percent of the construction cost of all 
public buildings be set aside for architectural enrichment. (If, 
in the sample budget above, only part of the 3% contingency item 
is actually required for other purposes, the balance might be 
utilized for this purpose.) 

Debt retirement. The cost of servicing any debt incurred to 
finance all or part of the project (interest payments or bond 
redemptions) is not included in the foregoing discussion. 
Obviously this can be a substantial sum over a period of years. 
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FINANCING CALIFORNIA PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS, 1985 

By Cy Silver 



S ufiT ^current major financing methods that can 

^n%/i?/^T^^"' . libraries or other public 

buildings in California. These methods reflect the existence of 
both Proposition 13' s limit on ad valorem real proDertv t«x «nl 
Proposition 4's limit on total local expenditur?!^ ^ ' " 

The methods include legal structures that can be created to 
undertake construction projects as veil as sources of ftndf fit 
IJd fuS5°^.*''^*- Frequently a mix of various legal structures 
and fund sources is needed to bring a library facility into 
being Further details on these methods are available on 
£ig?;?5/"" " coordinator, California State 



I. GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS 



rS^«!i^ practical purposes, general obligation bonds secured by 

It in l°9?? '"J^^v^r K'r^, the passage of PropositioX 

K i? • jurisdictions may still have unissued 

II. MELLO-ROOS COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 1982 

Mello-Roos (Government Code Sections 53311-52365.7) can be used 
to finance buildings by any jurisdiction authorized to p^oSide 
library services. it allows creation of a special difj?ict 
such as a Joint Exercise of Powers agency, to serve Vsi 
financing shell for public construction. ^' se^^e is a 

Funding for Mello-Roos construction financing requires 2/3 voter 

n^Tuch 1 \ f't^^*^ ^" conformance with ?ropos?UoJ 

13, such special taxes on real property may not be levied ad 
valorem, but may be levied on e.g. Square fLtage or nS^^r If 

Since a Mello-Roos district is a new special district, it has 

i ceiUncV\°frili?r/.!'^P""''''"". PropositJSn 
threatened. district's sponsoring city or county is not 
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III. LEASE- PURCHASE ("BUILD TO SUIT") 



Although technically there is no limit on the size of the 
project, the lease-purchase of property or major equipment (that 
is , lease or installment sale with option to purchase ) is 
usually employed for smaller projects of up to $500,000. The 
jurisdiction will directly place the project with the private 
lessor of the property (frequently the builder); the lessor in 
turn gets financing from e.gr, a bank. No voter approval is 
needed • 

The "purchase" part must remain an option until exercised, since 
under the California constitution municipal income cannot be 
obligated for more than one year at a time without 2/3 voter 
approval. Voter approval is not needed for lease-purchase 
financing. 

The lease itself may be negotiated at favorable rates, because 
the property, even though privately owned, is exempt from 
property taxes as long as it is used for the library. The 
interest portion of payments on the lease or installment sale 
can be structured to be exempt from federal and state income 
taxes. 

IV. CERTIFICATES OF PARTICIPATION 

Certificates of Participation (COP) expand the traditional 
lease*purchase arrangement by increasing the pool of investors. 
It is in effect a tax-exempt real estate investment trust for 
larger projects. 

To use C0P*8, the municipality selects (or creates) a lessor, 
such as a non-profit corporation or a Joint Exercise of Powers 
agency . The lessor appoints a trustee (e.g., a bank or 
insurance company), and assigns to the trustee all rights to 
payments from the lessee (i.e., from the municipality). The 
trustee places the Certificates (that is, participation units of 
e.g. $5,000 each) with an underwriter. The underwriter then 
markets the Certificates. 

A variant is the Pooled Certificate of Publication, in which 
several jurisdictions (usually smaller ones) join together to 
provide collective financing for several individual local 
projects. 

The security for Certificates of Participation is the 
municipality * s appropriation, not the property. According to 
Security Pacific Bank's Capital Markets Group, typical costs of 
issuance of COP's are such that projects should total at least 
$750,000; smaller ones could consider traditional lease -purchase 
(III. above) . 
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V. SALE-LEASEBACK 

The 8«le-lea»<eback option is made possible by the depreciation 
provisions in current federal tax law. it is used for 
multi-million dollar projects. In a sale-leaseback , the 
jurisdiction sells buildings it owns to a non-profit entity, and 
then leases them back from the buyer. The funds derived from 
the sale must be used in a three-year period. 

In other words, a jurisdiction owning usable public buildings, 
but wishing to construct additional ones, could sell what it 
owns, use the proceeds to construct new ones, and retain use of 
the ones sold through the lease provisions of the sale. The 

®f7?7i**'.****°'' "^^^ protect the jurisdiction's 

ability to repurchase the property at the end of the lease 
period, which may be the useful life of the sold property 
(anywhere from 20/25 years to as much as 65 years). 

sometimes also known as Tax Exempt Leveraged 
Lease (TELL) financing. (See Randy Hamilton, "The World Turned 
Upside Down: The Contemporary Revolution in State and Local 
Government Capital Financing,- in Public Administrati on Review, 
January/February 1983, pp,. 22-31.) wevxew . 

The complexities of sale-leaseback are beyond a three-paragraph 
summary. Competent underwriting counsel should be consulted. 

VI. DONATIONS 

can be financed by major donations from 
philanthropists or corporate foundations. A professional fund 
raiser may be able to organize a campaign that would work in 
California. Two large California library systems now employ 
full-time fund raisers. 

VII. LOCAL REVENUE SOURCES 

In addition to special taxes which require an overt 2/3 voter 
approval, mentioned under Mello-Roos above, local city councils 
(and sometimes boards of supervisors) do have the ability to 
include utility taxes, license taxes, bed taxes or property 
transfer taxes (i.e., documentary stamp tax). Such municipal 
actions require public hearing and notice. Overt taxpayer 
action is required to prevent their enactment; failure to obiect 
results in the tax being imposed. " J 

VIII. DEVELOPER FEES 

Under the Subdivision Map Act (Quimby Act), local developers may 
be required to pay fees for needed municipal capital projects in 
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the areas they are developing. (The developer of course passes 
such fees on to the purchaser of the subdivided property.) 
Several public library buildings have been financed through such 
fees. 

IX. AIR RIGHTS OR COMMERCIAL SPACE 

Sale of air rights or setback easements associated with a 
library project in built-up downtown areas may provide valuable 
incentives for private developers, in busy foot traffic areas, 
sale or lease of commercial space on one or more floors of a 
library construction project may be possible, with the library 
occupying other floors. 

X. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS 

This major federal program has been used for a variety of local 
public construction projects, including libraries. Included are 
Entitlement Grants (Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
14.21B) and Small Cities Program (CFDA 14.219). Although the 
Small Cities CDBG program specifically excludes central 
libraries as an authorized use, it may be that branch libraries 
are eligible. 

Almost all jurisdictions have oi-ficials familiar with CDBG. The 
regional office of Housing and Urban Development can also 
provide technical assistance. 

XI. HISTORIC PRESERVATION GRANTS-IN-AID 

This federal program (CFDA 15.904) assists with plans and 
specifications for restoration of historic buildings. It may be 
that some of the planning work needed to provide modern library 
services in buildings that have intrinsic historic interest, can 
be facilitated with Historic Preservation funds. (Library 
planners should be extremely careful in evaluating the 
capability of an older building to meet modern service 
requirements.) Further information can be provided by the State 
Historic Preservation Office. 

XII. LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 

Title II of this federal program (CFDA 84.154) is specifically 
for constructing local public libraries. In addition to new 
buildings, "allowable construction includes additions to 
existing buildings, conversion to library use of buildings 
originally designed for other purposes, and remodeling for 
handicapped access, energy conservation, or use of modern 
technologies. It does not include general renovation and 
repair. " 
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Applicants must provide local cash expenditure at least 50% of 
project costs. Costs may include construction itself, site 
acquisition, architectural services, and furniture and built-in 
equipment. 

LSCA is administered in each state by its State Library. 

XIII. SPECIAL ASSESSMENT DISTRICTS 

According to many experts, recent court decisions and statutes 
make it possible for those charter and general law jurisdictions 
(including cities, counties, cities and counties, and special 
library districts) to use special assessment financing to 
acquire and construct library facilities. 

Requirements include conformance with an adopted general plan. 
Also, assessments must be based on reasonable benefit to the 
properties included. Since libraries have previously been 
considered as benefiting all segments of the population, not 
just property owners, a benefit assessment formula for libraries 
requires careful analysis. 

Special assessments are not taxes, so there is no Proposition 13 
consideration. Another feature is that the governing body 
involved usually can adopt them on its own motion. At the same 
time, the ability to proceed without voter approval should be 
exercised with extreme caution, so as not to abuse the 
opportunity. 

XIV. LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION BOND ACT 
OF 1986 (SB 1220) 

At press time SB 1220 was still in the legislature. If enacted, 
and then approved by the electorate, the act would make one 
hundred fifty million dollars ($150,000,000) available to build 
new public library facilities (including land and fixed 
equipment), or renovate or expand old ones. The state will 
provide 75% of the cost of approved projects, with a required 
251 cash match by the local jurisdiction. The appraised value 
of an already-owned or donated library site may be included in 
the local match. The act is to be administered by the State 
Librarian. 

XV. ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Funds for energy audits and for remodeling for energy conserva- 
tion are periodically available from the California Energy 
Commission. The funds are loans, to be repaid over time from 
the savings realiaed by energy remodeling. 
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XVI. METHODS NOT INCLUDED 



Revenue bonds are not considered appropriate for libraries, 
since libraries are not supposed to be significant revenue 
producers. Similarly, pooled bond banks, typically based on 
revenue-producing municipal services, are also not included. 

Tax increment financing per se is not included. It seems 
unlikely that a library by itself %iK)uld generate sufficient 
increased property and sales tax income in a redevelopment area, 
to offset the cost of construction. However, libraries have 
been included among the public facilities constructed in a 
neighborhood redevelopment area. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT LSCA TITLE II 
By Cy Silver 



Following are some of the most conunonly asked questions about 
ciJsJSctfon. Construction Act Title II, Public Li 

1. Q: Who can apply for Title II funds? 

hold^ilM*.^^. ^k!!'^!?-.!;?^^^""^ jurisdiction which will 

Jte funds for ?; ^'"V*^^"^' *n<a is legally capable of committing 
tne tunas for it. in some county or district llhr«riM 4>hl 

branch library is located, rather than the county or distric? 

i^Sii diStrVi "^^^ ^ the coGnty, city or 

special district. Only in the case of the dozen soecial 

SiJiJi^i ^^^f. ^^1*51"^^* "^^^ t»»« applicaJ? be a B<ird S 
f *: ^ .""^^^ library Board of Trustees is not an eligible 
applicant; only the City itself is. eiig^oie 

T?hr-*,Jf^if' °^ ^"t®"t submitted either by the 

iSh1i,\rm?st%^^ °^ jurisdic^ti^J? 

2. Q: Can donated land or labor be used as local match? 

n«nl.^^nu»n I. t**® t®""' "expenditure." U.S. 

Department of Education legal counsel has ruled that 
-expenditure- means actual caih changing haSSl SSJ in-SSS 
donated services or materials. ( Funds expended iithin 3 veaJs 
prior to an LSCA Title li approval may be includ^ in Jlcl? 

3. Q: HOW involved does the state get in the desion and 
construction of Title Ii projects? aesign and 

A: State involvement will be for only those Droieeta ^ha^ 
are granted Title II funds. ^ projects that 

^.^,„ ^lv?-!??^f °/ "■'"''Ity. and that the f.clJlto'a 
m ?r"/hVtrtt°".i c'?„ti?„%r^ la,.ic".Me%'?r fn°5 
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Because the projects are local projects, developed and 
administered under local code, contracting and inspecting 
procedures, state approvals are focused on ensuring that all 
relevant problems have been addressed* The solutions to those 
questions are a local responsibility. Of course, if the grantee 
wishes, the state will be happy to suggest alternative 
solutions. 

The State Library's critiques of local designs are provided by 
Office of State Architect staff and by contract with qualified 
library planners. The State role is as agent for the federal 
government, and is not at all like state involvement in school 
or hospital construction. 

4. Q: Does the local match need to be on hand at the time of 
submitting the application? 

A: No. We expect the applicant does in fact have the 
ability and has made the commitment to meet invoices and 
payrolls as they become due over the life of the design and 
construction of the project. Assuming the applicant does have 
the resource capability and commitment, the local responsibility 
is then one of cash flow management. 

5. Q: When are the LSCA grant funds paid to the grantee? 

A: Since the purpose of the program is to ensure that new 
facilities are actually provided, no payments are made until 
construction actually begins. For all but the smallest 
projects, 25% of the grant amount is paid at each 
25%-*of-*construction milestone. 

6. Q: Are general rehabilitation and repair eligible for 
Title II funding? 

A: No. The Act specifically limits the use of funds to 
new construction (which means new buildings, additions, and 
conversion of buildings originally used for other purposes), and 
to remodeling only for energy conservation, handicapped access, 
and/or new technologies. 

7. Q: Is the local clearinghouse to be notified? 

A: No, A-95 is no longer in force. Local jurisdictions 
may have their own local clearinghouse requirements, but there 
is no state or federal requirement. 

8. Q: Is shelving an allowable inclusion in a Title II grant? 

A: Yes. Furniture, shelving, and built-in equipment may 
be included in project costs. 
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9. Q: What funding sources are eligible as match? 

«ni«^L^-A"/ or state source may be used. However, the 

only federal sources allowed under the Act and its requirements 

°' =-9- CDBG is not eligible for 
inatcn purposes. 

i2; ^^"^^ * minimum allowable project size of 

$50,000 LSCA and local combined? 

— onS; This is state Library administrative policy. The 
!??S^^«h°Li-r?^ "u^ 'A*^* paperwork and oversight required, 
although modest, makes it too costly to allow smaller projects. 

is^A^requeSJSd?'''" ■''"^ °f 

*.K- ^* 4 "^^^^ confirming with the applicant that 

SJdr°2;S?iriii •^''•y^ -ward an the 

f^3?«.^ f^^***l*\ ^° dollar, and may need to adjust 

project approvals in order to arrive at the correct 
"o*^ «ny way want to entice anyone into 
SnSdid? * <=°««truction project that is inadequately designed 

12. Q: How can an applicant be sure applications, etc are 
filed by announced receipt deadlines? -i^ions, etc. are 

n*r«J;.i "^V* ■ responsibility. Applicants have used 

personal staff as couriers, or used commercial courier services. 

Express Hail can be satisfactory if the delivery schedule is 
reviewed. Keep in mind that theJe is no onl trScept deliver? 

a?t^;?S ' iLi^; ■"^^•^ Sacramento results [J 

attempted weekend delivery. with the Poatai e<>i>»4/^ 

undelivered material goes bSk to the Post Off ice, and tKJe Si 
Snnff^???^ ^•^■^f ^^"^ jeopardize timely receipt of 

applications. Some courier services may present similar 

Spp?i«Jt'sf'*'"' responsibility for tSely'^dluJery i? JSe 
Titl^'ll fSSs?"°^"^" buildings eligible for construction with 

A: Yes. Modular (or "portable") buildings are eligible, 

S^eie? Vh«fJ*^J'A'i, permanently affixed to the sitJ 
However, their method of construction has the followina 
implications that must be considered by an applicant. 
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1. Design considerations indicate that the applicant 
should have its own architect, rather than accepting the 
manufacturer's building uncritically. Problem areas include: 

a. deflection in the diaphragm (floor), commonly 
occurring because the ability of plywood to stand 
up to library book and people weight and movement 
is limited. Designs may require rigid steel 
frames and concrete slab floors. 

b . mechanical systems on rooftops may require 
ducted supply and return. 

c. conformance with State Building Code Titles 21 
and 24 requirements. 

d. the State may require review of shop drawings 
after submission of bids to the grantee ^ but 
before award of the contract and beginning of 
construction. 

2. The need to ensure that the structure actually 
conforms to the specifications. Since it is built away from its 
site, the owner should consider employing an inspector to 
periodically visit the factory during construction, to provide 
the same kind of inspections that the local building department 
performs for a locally-constructed building. The architect may 
need to visit the factory after construction but before 
shipping, for a final review. (Education Code Section 39190 et 
seq., Factory-Built School Buildings, provides some guidance.) 

14. Q: What suggestions can help applicants improve their 
chances of approval? 

A: The following "tips" reflect State Library experience 
in reviewing Title II applications. Attention to them will make 
applications mere competitive, and help applicants better 
understand how and why particular decisions are made. 

1. The application should be complete . Although the 
application materials enumerate all required information and 
enclosures, and emphasize that applications must be complete, 
every year there are applicants who omit critical contents. The 
State Library has limited time to review applications, and makes 
no attempt to alert applicants to those omissions. Such missing 
information frequently makes it impossible to evaluate the 
proposed project. The result is that the application is denied. 
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i.h«r«„«Ki«^ The need for the pr oposed facility should be 
thoroughly documented . Frequently the reason for providing the 
f;°ii"y ^" J?^ apparent. The rationale for providing scarce 
funds is lacking, so they are not awarded. 

w«-ir«n-*i h ^^^oc»l.f"»<^f"g Should be secure . Applications are 
weakened if the applicant is unable to commit to meeting project 
costs from known funding sources. Many applicants do have that 
control over their proposed funding, and do not depend on the 
ofSJiJ!!- approval or fundraising 

^4 *^he state Librarian will 

wMo? ^° ^ *^«ther than one 

which still has local financing hurdles to surmount. 

4. The site should provi de for at least twenty years 
?£2Sith. Twenty years is the statutory pe riod of federal 
interest, if the initial construction does not itself provide 
fS^ni^"? the building program and the design 

should provide for expansion to meet that growth need. As a 
matter of prudence, however, since library buildings typically 
are in use for 50 years or more, local planners should plan for 
tnat. Either the site can accommodate a facility that will 
satisfactorily serve the longer period of likely occupancy, or 
the jurisdiction's long-range facilities plan provides 
alternative sites to accommodate the po8t-20 years growth. 

^ ^,1' The available lsca funds are limited, and the 
State Librarian ultimately choose s from among many wortH^ 
competing applicants. Failure to receive LS CA funds is usually 
no reflectl^iToHtHe applicant's competence or the local need. 
IhiLS °* applications can be approved. Applicants 

J^«Jki- prepare their applications as thoroughly as- 

possible, following all instructions, but at the same time must 
realize there are no guarantees. Being a "high priority" 
applicant will not help if local need is not conVincingly 
presented, if the application is not complete, or if any of the 
other requirements are not met. Even then, competing applicants 
may even better meet the current priorities. 

15. Q: How can I learn more about Title II application 
requirements? <iffj.xy.ui,i.wn 

A: For further information, call Cy Silver, Title il 
Coordinator, at (916) 322-0360. 
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CONVERTING PROGRAM TO COSTS 
AND COSTS TO FUNDING ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 



By Nancy McAdams 



I. CONVERTING NET SQUARE PEET TO GROSS SQUARE FEET OF BUILDING 
FOR THE BASIS FOR CONSTRUCTION COST ouii^uiNG 

Once the building planners have determined the total net square 

™L ""SJiiSJ^H ^° "**Jk^*** library's space needs, using TJte 
space standards or other methods of quantifying needs, it is 

^SnS?!!a^^^^Kf°^"^^*** usable area to gross area o? 

^?iifi?2H °^ ""»t^»<=ted. The gross area includes space 
SiiSef .t-l°r. "ii^fi"? structure, mechanical equipment ^nd 
reaJrooms il^Vor^.?^°"' corridors, and vestibules, 

uS«rSurp^rs"e.'°''*' 

II. DETERMINING THE TOTAL PROJECT COST 

The cost of constructing the building itself (the oeneral 
^oSf ""wSJiS"* °^ th" total Itolltl 

colti r«2^i?-i"^*fK''°^^* associated with the conatructiSn, and 
Ihilt -JL ^ V ^^^5 occupancy of the completed building. Costs 
ai?e aiau1!i?M n° Planning and construction plocesses 

are site acquisition and preparation; demolition of existina 
structures on the site, site utilities; fees for arcSitectS 
Jn^eiMo^I' , construction inspectors; sG^Jey s , t«tJ ! 

JSr^f^MnS!' .n'?""^^"^ •n*^ landscaping 

furnishing; and air balance. Occupancy costs include move 

°P«"tioSs; Communications sysSf 
installation; and signage. Both construction and occupancy 
costs are typically increased by escalation (inflation)?^ 

III. SOURCES OP CONSTRUCTION COST FIGURES 

SJ*'f?;!'®f °^ construction cost or project cost can be determined 
by applying unit costs per square foot to the gross area figure 

?LP?P"^"^ detailed cost estimator's rei2,rts based "n the 
architect's plans and specifications. Unit costs for ballpark - 

ex^e??i?;. ^'^^ academic iistitiilSJ^s 

!^SmJ!^J?- figures for comparable buildings, from the 
™MiihfJ % „°?"P«"»>1« Project experience figures, fJSm 
published construction cost indexes such as those in the 
Engineering News Record, or from annual estimating publicStionI 
such as Means Construction Cost Data . puuxications 
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IV. COST ESTIMATING 



Detailed costs estimates prepared by the architects or 
specialist estimating consultants should be made very early in 
the project, based on preliminary plans and outline 
specifications, to ensure that the project is being designed 
within the budget. More refined estim; tea should be made at 
subsequent stages of development of the project documents to 
provide the most accurate possible indication of the outcome of 
bidding. 

Architects* or professional cost estimators' estimates are 
typically organized by the major construction elements of the 
building, following the same general order as the sections of 
the specifications (the Uniform Construction Index). 

V. SOURCES OF FUNDING 

Funds for the construction of academic library buildings for 
private institutions, and for some public institutions, are 
generally obtained through philanthropy, i.e., by some 
combination of designated gifts from individuals, foundation 
grants, or capital campaigns, or by the allocation of funds from 
an institutional building fund established by these means. 
Occasionally an institution may obtain a mortgage from a 
commercial bank, or may issue construction bonds, secured by the 
institution's future income. Publicly supported institutions 
may also obtain funding from direct appropriation from 
legislative bodies. 

VI. CASH FLOW - WHEN THE PROJECT MONEY IS NEEDED 

Regardless of the source of funds, all the money is not raeded 
at once, or at the beginning of the project. In order to get 
started, the library administration may need to obtain planning 
money, for fees or salaries for assistance in determining the 
project requirements and initiating the requests for approval 
and funding. If the project proceeds to design, the next need 
is for money for architectural fees, and possibly site 
acquisition and preparation. The largest portion of the project 
funds are of course required for construction, paid out to the 
construction contractor in "progress payments" as the building 
materializes. Finally, the library will require money for 
equipment, move*in and startup of operations. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATING AND PROJECT CASH FLOW 

By Bud Oringdulph 
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A3 was discussed, project cost analysis involves all aspects of 
program development - from initial feasibility to final 
determination of operational costs. Many of these costs are 
normal extensions of the library's on-going program, but several 
are unique to the development/construction process. The largest 
of these costs are the actual construction costs. How does one 
programmatically project construction cost? What do these costs 
contain? Ar-s they consistent? Do they vary from one part of 
the country to another? where are sources of information that 
would assist in early projections? 

A. PUBLISHED CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES/TRENDS 
°Llut,T^v,iV:ti:'' °* ""^ infection i, 

1. Indexes - "Means" systems is an annual publication of 
average construction costs based on 43 years of experience 
and an exhaustive research program. 

2. McGraw-Hill's P.M. Dodge Report is a reporting of costs 
trends randomly assembled and published semi-annually. 

These reporting methods may report a specific project noting its 
area and costs components or as in the Dodge Report note "group" 

"fi? i° reporting periods i.e., report- 

h^?i^^i. between non-residential and residential 

building and further divided between commercial and 

uSSiii?iiS7ni' * l^'Vi!,.*"*^^"" 5^^* reviewer a general 

iScJtioJ building costs - for the building type and 

3SM«??;?i^^n *** obtained by consultation with 

?SffJ?;:fJf Saylor, Xnc. of Walnut Creek, 

S?iM?IJil ' ^' discussions with "local" contractors, 

architects, or construction managers. Frequently, however, 

as contractors or architects can onl^ 
-SeJj;- or "indexe."'^"°" experience or will reference the 

JJil*^?*^^? responsibility for establishing costs. Assume 
that the library program has advanced beyond a probable program 
with a projected budget and is to a poiit where final 
programming and design have been initiated. 
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Normally at this point in design, those responsible to project 
estimated costs would be any of the following: 



1. The Architect/Design Team 

2. Owner* 8 Cost Analyst 

3. Construction Manager 

4. Library Consultant (equipment only) 
Less frequently: 

1 • Contractors 

2. Owner Physical Facilities Department 

Most importantly, the owner must determine early in the planning 
process who is responsible for total budget and cost 
information. 

In summary, cost estimates are established: 

1. Through construction trends (preliminary) 

2. Through construction indexes (budget) 

3. On historical basis 

4. Through detailed cost estimates 

In using these tools, remember that the various cost indexes 
we*ve described - and others like them - provide a general cost 
figure arrived at by compiling data representing a large number 
of projects as well as interviews with suppliers, subcontractors 
and contractors. In contrast, the detailed cost estimate is 
figured for a particular project and is based upon the estimated 
cost for materials, systems and other components including their 
quantity and quality. 

B. CONVERTING NET TO GROSS SQUARE FEET 

Another factor in establishing budget costs is determining the 
acceptable gross building area to net building area. 

Dodge is again helpful in establishing a basis for these 
standards; i.e., the 1985 Dodge evaluation notes that the guide 
for libraries should be a ratio of 1321 gross to net or 76% net 
to gross. These standards may vary depending on the type of 
library with consideration as to functions within and number of 
stories. For planning guidelines the Dodge standards are 
excellent. 
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C. LOCALITY ADJUSTMENTS 



Locality adjustments is another important factor in cost 
analysis. For instance $1.00 of construction in New Haven, 
Connecticut will cost $1.16 in New York City and 78« in Norfolk, 
Virginia. Similarly, construction costs in San Francisco are 
higher than Walnut Creek, but lower than downtown Los Angeles. 
Also, standards will note that the average cost of public 
libraries is $7.50 less than university libraries. But once 
again, caution must be used in these considerations as buildino 
size, type of construction, and locality have impact on this 
variance. 



It is important that current construction trends 
locality be verified if standards are to be used. 

D. COST EVALUATIONS DURING DESIGN 



in each 



Establishing budgets has been discussed, but what cost 
evaluation program should be undertaken on a typical project? 
The design process moves from the establishment of an idea to 
the development of a design, projecting that idea into three 
dimensions, it then carries the design into the development of 
construction documents that describe all components of a 
building and how they are connected. 

It is a progressive process from a vague thought to detailed 
documents. Cost estimation must follow this same sequence from 
the establishment of a budget based on a program through more 
detailed cost analysis. 

A suggested outline would be as follows: 



Estimate 1 - 



Estimate 2 - 



Estimate 3 - 



Budget based on standard and program. 
(Generally a unit cost or number of square 
feet X Y $ sq. Ft. ) 

When the building design is completed 
(schematic design) a more accurate unit cost 
based on more accurate areas may be assumed. 

When the design is finalized and all systems 
are determined, a "design development" 
estimate based on areas, materials, and 
components can be developed. 
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Estimate 4 - The third estimate should be updated during 
the development of construction documents as 
final construction systems and spaces are 
documented. (Note: This updating may occur 
several times during document phase depending 
on project size. ) 

There may be more or less estimating depending on the program 
size * if it is a phased project and if it is to be constructed 
in other than normal bidding circumstances. 

The following are typical case analyses showing how estimates 
are organized from basic unit cost through final articulated 
cost projection . The earliest estimates assume unit costs , 
area, owner's costs, and contingencies based on experience and 
standards: 



FIGURE 16 
HOW COST ESTIMATES ARE ORGANIZED 



Example: Unit Costs - Assumed cost per square foot of 
building, plus an owner's cost factor. 

Assume... 10,000 gross sq. ft. x $80.00/sq. ft. (index cost) 
• $800,000 construction cost. 

plus Equipment costs at 12% x construction cost. 

plus 20% owner's costs (A/E fees, interest, survey, 

soils, testing, legal, etc.) 

plus Escalation costs. Assume current escalation is 6% 

per year x 18 month construction - 9% (X.5) > 4.5% 
escalation. 

thus $ 800,000 Construction Costs 

96,000 Equipment Costs 
189,000 Owner Costs 
49,000 Escalation 
$1,134,000 Total Cost iistimate 
- $113.40 Sq. Ft. Total Cost 
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As more is known, the building is broken down into components: 



FIGURE 17 
COST ESTIMATING COMPONENTS 

SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
January 9, 1985 

ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE BUILDING 
Cost Estimate Breakdown 



Item 


% 


S.P. Cost 




Total 


Foundation 


5 


5.75 




322,000 


Building Enclosure 


24 


27.60 


1 


,545,600 


Interior Construction 


16 


18.40 


1 


,030,400 


Verticle Transp. 


2 


2.30 




128,800 


Lah Casework 


3 


3.45 




193,200 


Equ ipment 


8 


9.20 




515,200 


Mechanical 


21 


24.15 


1 


,352,400 


Electrical 


9 


10.35 




579,600 


Contractor OHD 


8 


9.20 




515,200 


Contractor Profit 


4 


4.60 




257,600 


TOTAL 


100 


115 


6, 


r440,000 



(56,000 % 115) 

The above breakdown is current costs. No allowance was made for 
inflation. 

These figures are then used as the basis for developing a full 
program cost as illustrated in Figure 18. 
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FIGURE 18 
PROJECT COST SUMMARY 



SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
January 9, 1985 

Project Cost Summary 

1. Engineering and Computer Science Building 



56,000 % 115 
Inflation % 7-1/2% 



2. Humanities Building 

45,100 % 82 
Inflation % 7-1/2% 



6,440,000 
483,000 
6,923,000 



3,698,200 
277,365 
3,975 S«S 



$ 6,923,000 



3,975,565 



270,000 
30,000 
22,500 

322,500 



3. Site Development 

90,000 S.F. 9 3 
Demolition 
Inflation % 7-1/2% 

SUBTOTAL 

Contingency 3% 
Sales Tax 7.9% 



TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 

4. Estimated Owners Direct Costs 

Surveys 10,000 

Soils 7,000 

A/E Fees (incl.reimbursables) 950,000 

Legal Costs 

Building Permit & Plan Check 

English & Ccnp. Science 25,000 

Humanities 19,000 

Insurance 20,000 

Concrete & Spec. Test 8,000 

Concrete & Spec. Inspection 7,000 

Blueprint Costs 4,000 

Owners Project Representative 35,000 

Acoustical Consultant 7,500 

Lemdscape Consultant 12,500 



322,500 
$11,221,065 

336,632 
886,465 

$12,444,162 



1,105,000 
$13,549,162 
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The design development phase allows component estimation as this 
example of page 42 of building speciality items noted: 

FIGURE 19 



SAMPLE OF COMPONENT 


ESTIMATION 






UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU, ALASKA 
DESIGN DEVELOPMENT ESTIMATE 






Page 42 
July 6, 1984 


OPTION I - LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER 
06 - INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
063 - SPECIALTIES 


QUANTITY 


UNIT 


ESTIMATED 
COST 


Chalkboards, sliding 


2 


EA 


$ 750 


Bulletin Board 


1 


EA 


500 


N.C.R. Reference Desk overall 11 ft. 
6 in. X 11 ft. 0 in. with one curved 
end, 42 in. high with shelves, files, 
access gates, etc. (32 LF) 


1 


EA 


11,500 


Reference services desk ditto overall 
10 ft. 0 in. X 19 ft. 0 in. with two 
curved ends (46 LF) 


1 


Ek 


16,000 


Circulation desk ditto overall 21 ft. 
0 in. X 21 ft. 0 in. with 4 curved 
corners (72 LF) 


1 


EA 


25. 000 


Media/Video dissemination desk ditto 
all curved (25 i.f) 


1 


EA 


9,500 


Master control desk 


26 


LF 


10,000 


Periodical files 14 in. deep x 
90 in. high 


972 


LF 


175,000 


Ditto 60 in. high 


252 


LF 


31,000 


Ditto 42 in. high 


168 


LP 


17,000 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COSTt 






Continued 



Figures from tables and computations such as the foregoing are 
then accumulated and presented in summary forms as a part of the 

?I F?«„°r'r*^?P"t'l\'*^^~.? of project cost. A sample is shown 
in Figure 20 which provides information on two options under 
consideration by the client including their separate and 
comoined costs • 
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FIGURE 20 
DESIGN DEVELOPMENT ESTIMATE 



UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU, ALASKA 

DESIGN DEVELOPMENT ESTIMATE July 6, 1984 



ELEMENT 


OPTION I 
LRC 


OPTION II 
VAC 


OPTION I & 
LRC 6 VAC 


01 - Site Work 














02 - Subcontractors 


801,150 


194,610 


995,760 


03 - Superstructure 


1,458,340 


356,040 


1,814,380 


04 - Exterior Closure 


628,190 


257,900 


886,090 


05 - Roofing 


363,400 


95,940 


459,340 


06 — Interior 

Construction 


1,448,720 


431,450 


1,880,170 


07 - Conveying Systems 


92,000 


80,000 


172,000 


08 - Mechanical 


1,347,170 


637,160 


1,984,330 


09 - Electrical 


838,350 


270,640 


1,108,990 


10 - Equipment 


24,540 


118,370 


142,910 


11 - General Conditions 
and Profit 


1,448,310 


223,680 


1,671,990 


12 - Contingencies 


1,365,520 


367,500 


1,733,020 


Estimated Cost: 


9,815,690 


3,033,290 


12,848,980 



Budget Cost: 
Difference from Budget: 

Cost per SF: 166.01 160.30 164.90 

Gross Floor Area: 59,128 18,794 77,922 

During the final stages of preparing construction drawings and 
specifications, estimating becomes much more precise. The final 

estimates are arrived at by quantitative takeoff in which the 
price of each item is estimated. 
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FIGURE 21 
QUANTITATIVE TAKEOFF COST ESTIMATE 



Quantity 

2 no 
2 no 
2 no 
2 no 



Rate 

70.00 
20.00 
3S.00 
7.00 



Amount 

140 
40 
70 
14 



Description 

Sho«rer - curtain rode & curtain 

- soap dish 

- towel bar 

- clothes hook 

325. 8 person Dressing ($6,670.) 
4' Dressing Stations 
6' high storage cabinet 
Open closet bar with wooden 
shelf over (1* wide) gable ends 
and 1' high rack 
7' high cloth covered tackboard 

326. Hall 
7' high shelving unit 

327. Actors' Assembly 
Upholstered bench 
7' high cloth covered tackboard 

328. Hall 
7' high mirror 

329. /3 32. 2 Person Dressing ($3,870.) 
4' dressing station 
Mirror 2'x3' 

7' high cloth covered tackboard 
2' long closet bar including 
support rod 
Soap dispenser 
Paper totrel dispenser 

330. /331. Toilets t Showers ($514.) 
Double toilet paper & shelf 
Mirror 2'x3' 

Shower - curtain rod & curtain 

- soap dish 

- towel bar 

- clothes hook 

The final cost estimate accummulates and summer i tea all of this 
data. These sums indicate the amount of the item, its cost per 
square foot, and the total cost of a major component such as the 
structure, interior partitions, stairs and escalators, and 



8 


no 


530.00 


4240 


5 


If 


100.00 


500 


14 


If 


35.00 


490 


24 


If 


60.00 


1440 


6 


If 


125.00 


750 


32 


If 


75.00 


2400 


38 


If 


60.00 


2200 


6 


If 


50.00 


300 


4 


no 


530.00 


2120 


2 


no 


75.00 


150 


22 


If 


60.00 


1320 


2 


no 


50.00 


100 


2 


no 


40.00 


80 


2 


no 


50.00 


100 


2 


no 


50.00 


100 


2 


no 


75.00 


150 


2 


no 


70.00 


140 


2 


no 


20.00 


40 


2 


no 


35.00 


70 


2 


no 


7.00 


14 
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interior finishes. Figure 22 shows a partial list of items that 
would be included in such a final summary. Note that the cost 
per square foot and total cost are covered to a percentage of 
the total cost. This permits the owner to know, for instance, 
that 6% of the total construction cost will be for interior 
partitions and doors while 8% will be spent on interior finishes 
including finishes, ceiling finishes and wall finishes. 



FIGURE 22 

FINAL COST ESTIMATE SUMMARY (Partial Example) 



Element Amount Cost per SF Total t 

Substructure 471 , 000 

Normal Foundations 171,000 1.24 
Basement Excavation and 

Backfill 263,000 1.91 

Special Foundations 37,000 0.27 3.41 471,000 3 

Structure 1 , 759 , 000 

Lowest Floor Const. 77,000 0.56 

Upper Floor Const. 1,227,000 8.90 

Roof Construction 455,000 3.30 12.75 1,759,000 10 

Exterior Cladding 2,936,000 

Roof Finish 430,000 3.12 

Halls below Ground Floor 185,000 1.34 

Nails above Ground Floor 1,161,000 8.42 

Windows 103,000 0.75 

Exterior Doors & Screens 913,000 6.62 

Projections 144,000 1.04 21.29 2,936,000 17 
Interior Partitions 

and Doors 1,123,000 
Permanent Partitions 

and Doors 1,098,000 7.96 
Movable Partitions 

and Doors 0 0.00 
Glazed Partitions 

and Doors 25,000 0.18 8.14 1,123,000 6 



Verticle Movement 908,000 

Stairs 498,000 3.61 

Elevators t Escalators 410,000 2.97 6.58 908,000 5 

Interior Finishes 1,502,000 

Floor Finishes 331,000 2.40 

Ceiling Finishes 382,000 2.77 

Hall Finishes 789,000 5.72 10.89 1,502,000 8 
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By following such thorough processes, you have a better 
guarantee that the project will be constructed within the 
budgeted dollars. Nonetheless always be cautious that these are 
estimates only and are developed on averages not influenced by 
the fluctuations of the market place. Protect your program by 
being realistic on all costs and allow a contingency for 
protection in case bids exceed estimates. 

E. CASH FLOW 

A final item that will help plan the financial balancing of the 
program is project cash flow. when are dollars needed during 
the course of planning and construction? a simplified chart 
follows: 



Each project is different depending on size, complexity, 
new, or remodel. But a guideline for new construction 
suggests the following: 

100% of monies would equal all costs (less land cost). 



8% of the monies will be spent in the first 30% of expended 
time. 30% will be spent in the next 35% of time and the 
balance of 40% will be spent in the 35% balance. 

More detailed projections can be made when the program and 
budget is established. (Remodeling projects will have a 
different guideline with more monies spent in the front of 
the project than noted above.) 

And always remember that complete planning and construction 
costs must include early feasibility studies, programming, land 
costs, off site costs, owner costs (such as fund raising, 
administration, interest, A/E fees, etc.) furnishing/equipment 
costs, and occupancy costs (move-in, start-up). 

Many projects face one surprise after another as new costs are 
discovered. Careful cost planning, with consideration of 
everything, is essential. If aoiiara arc nnf n<^aqn«»^1y p^^4»^- 
tea, the program is inevitably damaged, bitter feelings are 
developed, and what should have been an exciting and rewarding 
experience for all involved turns into a disappointment. 



FIGURE 23 
CASH FLOW 



Planning/Programming 
Design 

Construction Documents 
Bidding 

Construction/Equipment 



.5% 
3.0% 
4.0% 

.5% 
92.0% 
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INTERIOR PLANNING FOR AN INTEGRATED WHOLE 
By Marshall Brown 



wSt^»f ^? f interior planning is to produce a project in 
which the interiors are an integrated part of the building. ThiS 
iLn.i:..T^"!^ ^° interior decoration which is bTIically 
Inrtlil is f^^""- 1.^° illustrate how interior planning oScurJ 
and some of its results, we will look at two library projects we 
have been involved in: The Chula vista Public Libra^ »nH%I^ 

Seiic;/SSteT°''x*„' i'tr' at'Sii^'ii5r?nitfrsi\'y 
.? if? Center. m both projects we worked closely with the 
architect from almost the beginning of the project so that 
^V'^i}^.^! interior spaces evolved along with the rest Sf 

"^^^ construction documents were completed *ete?y 
Sin"";! t^e'^*^"^®' material and stick of furniture to 1^ used had 
been drawn and specified. This proved to be very advaStSoeoSa 
from the owner's standpoint in bidding the construction ioS 



THE CBJLA VISTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 



JJ! ^^"^^ Library, located between San Diego and 

the border, now serves a city of more than 100 000 rSsoole 

ci!m5i;iJ°M'K* ^^'J^^^^"^ *«9an in the early° WTo'^s'^i^i 

s?t?iS^^^''^^*' * grand Bicentennial opening in 1976: it U 
w?Jhf?\?"'"f*^' thoroughfares for local 

traffic within the central business district and adjacent to the 
civic center. The site, an eight block area ™ich was forSeJlv 
occupied by a school, contains the library, sSbstanSIl pJJSInS 
and a well landscaped park behind the library. parKing 

On the exterior, white walls and the red tile roof reflect the 

noTIS^^r* ^f*."^*^ heritage and the Mission style of tht 
neighboring civic center buildings. A winner in ^hl ar* Irl 

llSht"V„**!:2.fI°'",'.K","='' i-^'io' •!»«« which would b« 
i,K,r with larje, open tlexible space*. All the 

ulii' "SSfro'fAcif 'rT^ .round the entr? poUt at groSnl 
Zt' offices, workrooms and storage could occur at 

Tre'Tref^r^e^d wh^S%s7^^e^^*"^ '^"^ '^^^^^^^ 

permitted the introduction of clerestor/ windows b«t aJ^o 
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permitted use of high wattage mercury vapor lamps • The 
ventilation system uses exterior air - usually pleasant in this 
climate - to be filtered and circulated without heating or 
cooling for much of the time. To economically accommodate the 
large masses called for by the complex roof design, a steel 
frame structure was chosen. 

The architectural plan relationships and space requirements were 
developed not only from the Library Consultant's feasibility and 
space analysis, but from the need to integrate structural and 
mechanical systems, and to accommodate changes expected but not 
possible to spell out - changes involving computerization of 
functions, for instance: 

Called in early as interior designer and also as an interior 
planner, we fed back to the team the following input on 
programmatic goals s to greet people; to accustom them to 
library assistance; to provide easy access to their destination; 
to serve the visitor whether in a hurry or with hours to spend; 
to make spaces exciting and functional within the scope of the 
. architectural concept; to provide the architect with data 
regarding lighting, finishes, cabinetry, and special effects at 
the construction stage. 

Established early and prepared for the engineers, were the desk 
locations, utility/telephone requirements, broadcast and 
computer facilities and a determination made as to the need for 
counters and built-ins. Then the interior designer worked on 
determining exact staff requirements with them. And finally 
came the detailed color, finishing, and graphic information 
schedules, after which specs were ready for manufacturers. 

Situated at the Southeast corner of the building, entry 
corridors permit access from two directions merging inside 
before entering the library proper. A decorative screen can be 
pulled across the single interior entrance to provide security 
while retaining access to the auditorium and conference rooms 
situated at the Southeast corner of the building. A lighted 
canopy was devised by the design team to guide people through 
the corridor and into the library (Figure 24). The auditorium 
with fixed seating for 150 (Figure 25) is located at the right. 

Entering the library, the user passes the Circulation Desk which 
has been designed to encourage orderly queuing of crowds. 
Originally designed for another type of circulation system, the 
desk (Figure 26) has comfortably adapted to both a collection 
security system and a fully automated circulation system with 
all of its hardware requirements. 
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FIGURE 24 

ENTRANCE TO THE CHOIA VISTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 




Photo Craditt Robert Ward t Aaaoclates 




FIGURE 26 



CIRCULATION COUNTER LOOKING TOWARD 
"NEW BOOKS" ^iND "REFERENCE" AREAS 




Photo Craditi Robert Ward t Aaaociataa 



FIGURE 27 
CHILDRENS' SERVICES DESK 
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Past the Circulation Desk and immediately to the right is the 
large Childrens services area with its semi-circular staff desk 
and special furniture (Figures 27 and 28). Colorful banners 
hang from the high ceiling to help define space as well as to 
add color and graphics. 

Turning the opposite direction from the Circulation Desk, the 
adult user can find comfortable lounge seating adjacent to 
shelving where mirrored letters advertise "New Books" (Figure 
29.) A speciaxly designed reference desk is on the opposite 
side (Figure 30). Index and reading tables were designed with 
trestle supports to create an open feeling and to reduce 
maintenance costs. 

A circular reader's advisory desk is located near the entry to 
the adult reading area (Figure 31). Beyond, comfortable lounge 
seating is provided readers using the stack areas. At the end 
of this open area with the high. North-facing clerestory, is 
another reading area (Figure 32) arranged around a functioning 
fireplace. Paperback books are displayed on shelving we 
designed for this purpose north of the reading area. Not shown 
are a number of groupings of chair and table seating, carrels 
and other lounge chairs. All chair coverings are removable for 
easy cleaning and wood finishes can be maintained with little 
effort. 

Counters, banners, ceiling design, and lighting are combined in 
a total composition whose clarity makes for easy orientation. 
This IS exhilaration without confusion, with serenity achieved 
by total design. Even the plants look flourishing. 

THE DEL E. WEBB MEMORIAL LIBRARY ADDITION 

Loma Linda University has one of the largest medical schools in 
the Western United States, and the best known medical collection 
West of the Mississippi. The addition was designed to serve 
both the medical school and the Loma Linda University Medical 
Center. Built in 1953, the existing library had become totally 
inadequate. The rapid growth of health science literature had 
created extremely crowded conditions and temporary trailers were 
being used to house books. 

The plans called for a major library addition to be built, along 
with a Visitor Center incorporating an exhibit area and a 320 
seat auditorium. Two major donors were involved in the project, 
with the library addition on the two upper floors and basement 
level . 

A simple square mass design was specified for the addition so as 
not to compete with the complex form of the existing library 
(Figure 33). The two are joined by a large glass enclosed lobby. 
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FIGURE 28 
CHILDRENS' SERVICES READING AREA 




Fhoto Cr«ditt Rob«rt Ward « AssociatM 



FIGURE 29 
NEW BOOKS READING LOUNGE 




fhoto Craditi Robort Ward i Mtociatat 




FIGURE 32 
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The square plan of the new addition provides optimum flexibility 
and access control, reflecting the open plan concept of 
contemporary libraries. Figure 34* Open stairways, bridges, 
light wells and skylights were used to mitigate the effect of 
the Visitor Center being placid betweeen library floors. 

The new wing was developed with a minimum of window space 
because of the extreme heat during most of the year. The 
absence of windows not only frees wall space, but also 
significantly reduces , the air-conditioning load. The deeply 
recessed window bays are glazed with bronze glass to help 
protect the interior from direct sunlight. 

These conditions imposed somewhat different requirements for the 
interiors. We began by designing the street level reading room. 
Figure 35, in tan and hunter green so that the patron would 
immediately respond to the cool transition from the hot 
exterior. The ceiling was faced with reflective aluminum to 
further open the room and create the illusion of a reading area 
within a garden. The reflective metallic lounge seating, the 
stainless steel based lamps and planters and large trees further 
add to the illusion. The lamps help to establish intimacy in 
the vast space, which otherwise would not be conducive to 
concentration. 

Brightly painted bands on the elevator walls are consistent with 
each floor's color scheme and also serve as a directory guide. 
Attached vinyl letters on these walls specify areas within each 
floor. When adjustments become necessary, the library staff has 
a supply of letters, which are easily changed. 

To help describe circulation in the building, a different color 
scheme is assigned for each floor. Orange is the most intense 
color used in the basement level. With little natural light the 
designers felt this level was most in need of brightness and 
warmth. A large skylight and many plants also help to warm the 
space . 

Above the green hued street level, the patron next encounters a 
second floor accented with red. This level includes an atrium 
open two floors to the skylight ceiling, with a mirrored wall to 
scatter the natural light throughout the area. This is the 
primary location of the reference materials, including the 
extensive current periodical collection. 

On the third floor the Administrative offices and staff areas 
were assigned. Blue was chosen for this floor because we felt 
that the larger number of full-time staff members located on 
this level would be less likely to tire of the blue range than 
some of the brighter colors found on other floors. 
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FIGURE 33 
SITE PLAN 





FIGURE 35 

LOUNGE SEATING AREA 



PIGURE 36 

TifPlCAL 
READIMG AREA 
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Having designed libraries for more than 10 years, one of our 
prime considerations is visual excitement: the user must be 
encouraged by the environment to enter, search, learn and return 
often. Another necessity is comfort, which includes ease in 
using the facility, clear circulation, explicit locations and 
good seating. 

Because a university library is more research oriented than a 
public one, seating became especially important. We were keenly 
aware that the medical students would spend many hours at study 
tables and carrels and we searched for seating that would remain 
comfortable, resist overturning when tilted backwards and be 
easily maintained. The flexible seating which we chose has a 
very open, continuous construction and a comfort level which 
pleases both staff and students. (Figure 36) 

Warm accents of red oak were specified on all custom millwork, 
(Figure 37) carrels and tables. This combines well with the 
extensive amount of chrome and resin used throughout the space. 
Beige plastic laminate on tabletops and carrel work surfaces 
reflects light, appearing to float among the chrome bases. 

Custcxn created acrylic plaques on the end panels identify 
contents of the individual rows. Vinyl letters and numbers 
permit easy change as the contents of the stacks are continually 
redefined. Each plaque is magnetically affixed to a metal frame 
and can be extracted and changed within minutes. This 
contributes to ease of maintenance, another of our library 
design criteria. When the designer returns in five years, the 
furhiture, carpet and all other finishes should still be fresh 
and show minimal wear, we believe. 

To soften the presence of the large number of bookstacks in the 
facility, we designed an acoustical end panel clad in fabric 
which coordinates with the overall floor colors. The added 
acoustical control is appreciated by staff and students, and the 
formidable stacks seem to rest more comfortably in the reading 
rooms . 

The new facility contains six seminar rooms, four conference 
rooms, a Learning Resources section, three typing rooms and the 
auditorium. The latter was placed in a one-story wing, 
supplying a column-free space and allowing it to function 
separately. The space has the flexibility of conversion into 
two lecture halls by closing a central partition. T^is wing is 
sunk into an existing grade near the intersection of two campus 
streets. Sunken entrance courts identify this as the Visitor 
Center. The designers specified a combination of subtle orange 
and green to denote an elegant yet utilitarian space. 
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FIGURE 37 




He realize that public libraries are designed to be much inore 
open and more easily accessible than academic libraries • 
Supervision is of primary importance in a public library because 
there is so much vandalism. A big priority in academic 
libraries is %«rk space. This facility has seating space for 
992 patrons in open carrels, locked carrels, table seating and 
lounge areas. Along with the open carrels, there are many 
individual rooms for graduate students to use. 

With the rapid growth of medical literature, another important 
consideration for a research library is flexibility. This 
library will be able to accommodate almost twice as many books 
as the 200,000 volumes currently in the stacks. 

Staff area growth must also be discussed. Staff requirements, 
both present and future, must be carefully addressed and solved. 
If the staff appreciates the solution, their enthusiasm will be 
contagious to the student. 

Whether the library is intended for a few chosen scholars or for 
a traveling multitude of students, public space must be both 
livable and functional. In the pursuit of higher knowledge, a 
comfortable armchair and table lamp can be just as important as 
a good book. 
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HERMIT CRAB BUILDINGS 
By Bud Oringulph 



Editor's Note; 

The text which follows Is the narrative used 
by Bud! Orlngdulph In a slide presentation for 
the TALKING BUILDINGS workshop. These slides 
may be obtained from the Library Services 
Development Bureau of the California State 
Library, loOl Sixth Street, Suite 300. 
Sacramento, CA 9581 A. 

iJf'^JtLS^f B^/ldings; is an interesting title that encourages 
fi iS?!? °^ visions from a building which moves from location 
S .^^f**'^?".°^ °f conical shape. But the "Hermit CmS 

Se"f'S?"Init"hJ?'" ^"^1^ pS^Sise^'lSd 

usea tor another, or a new, purpose. 

8pec?ffcall°v °^ dwelling in a shell other than one 

ZlSfi; ^ designed for current and future use, how have 
others accomplished successful solutions? 

First of all, restoration/adaptive reuse/modification is the 
major thrust in the library physical expansion progrw, of toda?! 

IV w"^43 have dipped from 168 projects in 1979 

DroDortlon-Ai^ ? ^'"V ''^^^^ additions/renovations have 
Soa?I^ h outnumber new programs. Academic 

vf^? ^?^^h.T''•/'. ^^''^ averaged 30 new/remodel programs pe? 
rirghSj '^VVt^ M^aSfrir'^' ^^'^ Califo/ni/dropp?ng 

It is a fact that: 

St?uSti?Ss.*" from all kinds of "other use" 

libS?J!"'' Massachusetts an 1896 elementary school became a 

In Montevallo, Alabama from an old telephone building. 
In Stanford, Florida from a post office. 

522t'j??gfni"^^ ^""^^ ^" Mississippi, and a funeral home in 
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Library design has changed and is changing. When one examines 
past great libraries, this change becomes apparent. 

At the turn of the century, McKim, Mead « White designed 
monumental ity into their Boston Public Library. But it was a 
library designed for use by the common people. (Slide Bl) 

In contrast, a hundred years earlier, the French in the 
"Bibliotegue National" gave a high order of importance to the 
central focus of the library - the Reading Room. While this was 
one of Europe's first great libraries, its monumental manner, 
with the French bent for "gothic", high volumes, and nonhuman 
values, does not make the reader comfortable. (Slide B2) 

More recently our order of priorities has changed to create 
spaces in a more technologically advanced method, with concerns 
for light, air quality, and human scale. Oregon's Mount Angel 
Library is breathtakingly fresh, where each user feels a 
personal relationship to the space. In contrast, Japan's great 
architect, Isozaki, approached the Kitakyushu Library as a 
machine portraying a 21st century image - one of efficiency, 
simplicity, and high technology. (Slides B3 and B4) 

Other new designs have come almost full circle. The new San 
Juan Capistrano's library was designed by Michael G*-aves in a 
post-modern form to reflect the historical character of that 
city. He developed user spaces filled with surprise and warmth. 
Here is an emphasis on contextual monumentality and a concern 
for human scale. (Slides B5 « B6) 

These new buildings emphasize an important design condition that 
never changes - that of our human physical needs and our 
reactions to the space that surrounds us. (Slide B7) 

But books have increased in numbers and availability since St. 
Wallberg . . . (Slide B8) 

and even our reverence to their location and accessibility has 
tempered. (Slides B9 i BIO) 

Books still have one fundamental function - they are our 
resource to enjoyment and information . (Slide LBll) 

and should be utilized in an orderly manner . . . (Slide B12) 

in a comfortable way . . . (Slide B13) 

with consideration to the delicacy of the books' environment . , 
. (Slide B14) 
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and^in consideration and encouragement of their use . . . (slide 
in understandable spaces, (slide B16) 

Given all of these reverent historic thoughts, what do they have 
^'^^5, adaptive reuse/restorations, rehabilitation, or 
building modification/alteration? 

lli^^^^u ^^^^ ?5 «nd what questions 

arise when considering each? 

S^^KiVA issues in the design of a library - image, 

usability. Comfort, Economy, Security, Accessibility must be 
considered with any program. This may be simplified in the 
design of a totally new facility, but can be given equal 
emphasis in "alternate approaches". 

Let us consider some of the alternates to new construction - and 
ask some questions. 

So you want to " restore " your existing library building? 

Have you considered the comparative costs between new 
construction and restoration? "«uw«en 

How about space requirements, historic considerations, 
location impact? ' 

How about impacts on new/future standards (energy, systems)? 
function?*^ the Carnegie syndrome - Beauty but impossible 
Maybe you are considering an adaptive u^e . . . 

Where the library is a component of another multi-use 
function, (i.e., storefront, city center, etc.) 

More often these are "temporary functions" and you must 
ask how, if your library is adapted to an " unlike ly" 
location, can it retain its identity and practicality? 

How about someone else's shell? 

Maybe the library is an entity, but it may be a modification 
Of a school house, a garage, or a funeral home. 
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Is this a compromise or a **new** image? 

How do you evaluate comparative costs, anu practicality 
of such an approach? 

If you were to add to or modify your building, how do you: 

Accommodate "new** technology in systems? 

Develop an acceptable control and circulation system? 

Maintain library security? 

Let us look at several examples of how others have solved these 
probl ems • 

In 1977 the City of New Rochelle, New York faced a problem of a 
depressed central city. To revitalize the core, the City 
decided to rehabilitate an auto garage into a multi*service 
facility. what emerged is a central community library - a 
ce^talyst for the revitalization that is taking place. All has 
been accomplished with little compromise to an excellent 
functioning library. (Slides B17 t B18) 

This 67,000 square-foot facility, of which 60% is the "old 
garage", places public functions on the main level to create a 
new focus for rommunity activities. (Slides B19 & B20) 

These include coffee shops, theatres, high public use functions, 
and interface with plazas and pedestrian movement ways. 

Maximum consideration of energy and an "understandable" building 
developed vertical shafts of light and simple vertical 
movements . 

This project was completed at just under $100.00 per square-foot 
and is an admirable example of intelligent reuse and 
conservation policies which resulted in a non compromised 
solution. (Slides B21 t B22) 

The Peabody Institute at Danvers, Massachusetts had a different 
problem. How to expand an 1891 historic building on a sensitive 
site in a neighborhood adverse to change? They chose to go 
underground. (Slides B23 & B24) 

The neoclassic historic character was strongly retained in the 
existing building renovation, by minimizing "new design" 
implications, and reflecting this character in the new 1,200 
square-foot addition ^ucked into the older building. 
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The existing two-story sadltorium was modified into a new 
i"e'r%«e" spV™"'^ '~ 

This solution increased the functionality of this 30.000 
J2SJfr;f??^ '"^i^^^^^ providing a major contribution tS 

??uSJrS2r* B26)"'°"°"'^' ""'^^^''^ resources. 

I!irbuii?°?„^ ''^^'X'^ cif u""^^"* ^" country. it 

?ofoer in/ i-i to house the Shakespearean collection of W. 
S2i2!ihn7f °T.P"''^?^ ■ *^*9e for plays and museum for 
memorabilia. it reached a saturation point in the 1960's and 
this last year underwent renovation and addition. (Slides Bill 

III )°''^.'nH*i ^^i"^ fc*L«*^**^5" restored (lighting, hvac, 

Sr;ii.ti^a bunifn aquare-foot addition was tucked into 

an existing building courtyard. (Slides B29 & B30) 

renec!ii"?n^^1?" theaters, and museums are 

S;turTn\'"he*'hrs"tor\c spirit -"^^tively 

One of today's most major efforts of adaptive reuse and 
restoration lies in Chicago. (Slides B31 i B32) — 

pSbuV u2r!!?J!^^°" proposed for Chicago's marvelous 1897 

d^r^fo/Jll^^^K"*^^^ obsolete, and in the opinion of many, 
deteriorated beyond economic repair. But the people of 
Chicago strongly objected and two programFTolloted^^ 

JlkJi'^^^^i'^®" to restore the old library for a popular 
library and community focus facility; and 2) to loca" 

pJogJlS.*^*'"*'*^^ '^"^ ^"^^^^"y required comiSnity 

I!lis?lSa^Sii^i!!!/*' n«rvelously restored, retaining much of the 
existing decoration and most spaces. (Slides B33 i B34) 

*^«P«<^»«nt store was purchased to house the 550,000 
squ.re footage of general library requirements. (Slides B35 4 
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This facility is being restored into both library and community 
mixed use requirements. 

Interestingly r the study of Goldblatt's noted that the library 
program and general merchandizing pxogram fit like gloves. 

Stanford University • s Special Collections Library is an 
excellent example of a paint-up/fix-up approach. (Slides B37 & 
B38) 

The existing old cold, "narrow feeling" and confined spaces now 
feel peaceful and vibrant with the use of better lighting and 
brighter/warmer colors and materials. (Slides B39 & B40) 

The Europeans have been adjusting and modifying old buildings 
much longer that we have in North America, and there are 
interesting lessons to be learned. (Slides B41 i B42) 

At Catholic University in Eichstatt, West Germany, the designers 
maintained the entire integrity of the building's 17th century 
baroque exterior while building over an existing courtyard. 

The solution closed the "U" courtyard with five levels of book 
stacks and developed a rather magnificent cloister courtyard 
reading room. (Slides B43 i B44) 

This developed into an intriguing example of blending existing 
17th century baroque-romanticism with 20th century industrial 
classicism. 

In 1897 when the Beaux Arts splendor of the New York City 
Library was constructed, it was heralded as the greatest example 
of the "Peoples' Library". That splendor degenerated into a 
labyrinth of alterations, overcrowding, grime, and 
deterioration. (Slides B45 k B46) 

After proposals of discarding the building for other uses, 
interest for its retention was generated and $11 , 000 , 000 was 
allocated for a first-phase restoration. 

Restoration will include total interior/exterior renovation, 
including the grounds and modernization of operational systems 
required in a contemporary library. (Slides B47 & B48) 

Most importantly, this great white elephant is providing the 
magnificence of a cautious restoration for functions of 
contemporary use. (Slides B49 & B50) 
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In summation: 

With the cost of new construction climbing (average $82/$110 
without equipment); */ 

with the central city revitaliiation or the academic center 
of the campus established; 

with the increased interest and need of library resources; 
chiSgi^g, P*'^^°*°P**y °^ »P*<=e' li^ht, and sound technology 
^SScUoi'sh^eli;'"'''^"' P'*" -°ther 

S;prorche^ro%e^°"co:it^'uct^o^ ^° ^^^^ "-^^"-^^ 

Cons derations must be: 

1. What are first and long term costs? 

futurrHeeds?***^^^^^ ^""^ flexibility of your program and its 

l:^ z??*^ potential image - both as a place in the 

City/the Community/the Campus and as a space acceptable to 
the importance of your library? f«.«"ie to 

t^^ * Practical, noncompromising approach considering 

all facto-- of cost, schedule, function, etc.? 

If your answers are positive, consider reuse. 



Slides to go with discussion on "Hermit Crab Buildings" by 
Robert E. Oringdulph, AIA, at California Libraries Workshop. 
TALKING BUILDINGS. 

These slides are not for publication and are for participants' 
viewing only by checking them out from the Library Services 
Development Bureau of the California State Library, 1001 Sixth 
Street, Suite 300. Sacramento, CA 95814. 

1. Boston Public Library (BOOR/A Collection) 

2. Bibliotheque National, Paris (BOQR/A Collection) 

3. Mount Angel Abbey Library, Oregon (BOOR/A Collection) 

4. Kitakyushu Library, Japan (BOCR/A Collection) 

5. San Juan Capistrano, California Library ( Architecture: The 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects , May 1964, 
page 216) 

6. San Juan Capistrano Library (Architecture, May 1984, pages 
258-259) 

7. "Image of Man" (BOOR/A Collection) 

8. Library attached to Church of St. Wallberg, Zutphen (BOQR/A 
Collection) 

9. Salone Sistina, The Vatican (Anthony Hobson, Great 
Libraries ) 

10. Admont, France, Abbey Library (Hobson op.cit. ) 

11. Girl reading (r.e. Ellsworth and H.D. Wagener, The School 
Library , 1963, page 10) 

12. Books on the floor (Ellsworth and Wagener, op.cit. , page 96) 

13. Man reading in a telephone booth (Ellsworth and Wagener, 
op.cit. , page 53) 

14. "The death of a book" (BOOR/A Collection) 

15. Gettysburg College Library, study area (American Institute 
of Architects Journal, Mid-May 1982, page 82 

16. Phillips Academy Library, Exeter, New Hampshire (BOOR/A 
Collection) 
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1980, page 137) 

18. New Rochelle, 
1980, page 138) 

19. New Rochelle, N.l 
1980, page 138) 

20. New Rochelle, N.l 
1980, page 139) 

21. New Rochelle, N.l 
1980, page 139) 

22. New Rochelle, N.^ 
1980, page 138) 

23. Peabody Institute, Dan vers, Massachusetts ( Architectur e, 
November 1984, page 86 i:-t^f 

24. Peabody institute, Danvers, Massachusetts ( Architectu re, 
November 1984, page 87 = 

25. Peabody Institute, Danvers, Massachusetts (Architecture, 
November 1984, page 87 

26. Peabody Institute, Danvers, Massachusetts ( Archite cture. 
November 1984, page 87 

27. Polger Library, Washington, D.C. (Interiors, January 1984. 
page 145) ' ' 

28. Folger Library, Washington, D.C. (Interiors, January 1984. 
page 145) 

29. Folger Library, Washington, D.C. ( Interiors . January 1984, 
page 144) 

page*145j^**"^^' Washington, D.C. ( Interiors . January 1984, 

31. Chicago Public Library ( AIA Journal . Mid-May 1979, page 192) 

32. Chicago Public Library ( AIA Journal . Mid-May 1979, page 1?3) 
pjg^ljj^**^^^ Library ( Architectural Record . January 1978, 

34. Chicago Public Library ( AIA Journal . Mid-May 1979, page 192) 
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?86)***"' Library ( Interior Design . August 1982, page 

cSleitiSn) ^^"98 College Library (BOOR/A 
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FINDING YOUR WAY THROUGH DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS 

By Bud Oringdulph 



under.fnd the dr.w/n,. .nd .S^ifS.tion.'. " '"^ 

dr.«in9. «nd^.pecif io.tionJ?* * con.truction 

uile"''."'"i."?l.'''th«"h.? t' ""i"^*"' i?" '/""'y i» 

* tnat has to be assembled piece by niece - 

^Se^i^2^f the"S«t%^r«r'jrt specifications and 

some general ori^flJnS^^V'.^^^f* reading them. First 
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will consist of only a few pages of rather generalized materials 
describing the nature of materials and systems expected to be 
used. 

Design development, or preliminary plan sets will contain many 
more sheets. Some of these will show early stages for 
developing the structural , mechanical and electrical systems • 
Specifications at the conclusion of this phase will be somewhat 
more detailed representing tentative decisions that have been 
made on materials, systems and procedures to be used in 
construction. 

The construction documents, which we will be sampling, are the 
final documents for the project. They are apt to be quite 
voluminous, even for a small project. The drawings may range 
from 50 to more than 100 sheets and the specifications may 
require two or more volumes. This will give you some idea as to 
the enormity^.of the work before us. 

Fortunately, we are not going to attempt a plan review, though 
that might be helpful. Instead, I want to provide what I hope 
will be "helpful hints" for your own review of drawings and 
specifications. This includes noting a number of road signs 
that occur on drawings which, if you understand them, will 
enable you to proceed rather methodically in reviewing drawings. 

First a word about construction drawings, themselves. 
Construction documents are actually a cumulation of drawings 
from several sources which are stapled or bound together in some 
manner. The first sheet will usually contain an index to the 
rest of the contents. Beginning with site plans (civil 
engineering drawings), the first set comprises the architectural 
drawings. These are followed by (1) structural drawings, (2) 
mechanical of HVAC (Heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
often plumbing), (3) electrical and (4) others such as Interiors 
and landscaping. Bach sheet is numbered consecutively with 
letters preceding the numbers: A » architectural, S « 
structural, M « mechanical, P « plumbing, etc. 

When you open your drawings, notice first the information 
carried typically along the right hand margin or at the bottom 
of each sheet. This is called the "title block" and provides 
valuable information including the location or purpose of the 
drawing and the date of its latest revision. 

The site plan will provide information on how the building will 
fit onto the site and its relationship to existing structures 
and other improvements. Contours will show grade elevations. 
Only the exterior outline of the building, walkways, parking, 
etc. will show on this drawing. Landscaping, both existing and 
future may be shoim. 



The first reference to other drawings are likely to appear on 

JJ^.^n^'^Kf ^ ^'^^ *PP"" °n these"" drawingl wi?? 

lines numbered along one side and lettered "A, B, C, etc - on 
^J;^?^''*''' Thi3 grid, which usually follows ihe columS lines? 
iJ pio;reSr*:JiJ°^ referencing a given point for comment, i!e 
dSori? ' ' ^ ^'^ "^^^ ^^^^^^ °f the exterior 

^^J^i*"® '^^^^^ references enable the reader to 

°l the building or the same detail f rOT, one 
™di;'fJL^?;."**^' ""^ ^"^^e, this process takes the pl2n 
reader from the general to the specific. As we move through the 

?rrgi^':;d^^•^g^r^^a^^•''^ sequenti°a?ry'?J 

to^lLJS«r iiJ*""?^^?' ^^^"5 ^^9ure 39, the arrow points 
lL 2alTlrit tjLa^?!:i °^ • diamond. Notice 

fuJthJriS?o?ni??iJ' ? T'^^* indicates that 

rurtner information, in this case an elevation of the staircase 
will be found on sheet A4.7 and will appear as drawing a o^th^t 
Se?Jh. ^^^""'^ " "'^•^ fi«<3 by burning to Sis 

Another sign appears at the arrow on Figure 41. The svmbol at 

SSt'^a^'bufiJ?* P*'*.?"^ ^'f.'°"5 '^^•^ attach^ to^i^'lioSs 

!n~-f. (alice) has been drawn at this point. It 

ffr!?'' ?* Section A on Sheet A3.1. The arrow shape surrounding 
ihln'^^r^f '^"^^ direction toward which you will be loSkin? 

J^^^J"' °' •l^^* °f the building, a portion of 

ImI Si^r! in Figure 42. As you can see, each sSeet 

cf??.f?^^ r*?^^' and reference points, each of which should be 
correlated and reviewed by you. ^ 

To allow suppliers and contractors a clear understanding of the 
required quantities of items such as doors and Windows 
-schedules- are provided both in the drawings and the 

The«e schedules use a matrix format to reiJJe 

SiiciL rtou!l«ii!;t.^"^°/~?^^ ^° dimensions anS 

2lWn« ™2 *^ ? u*""' ^ '^."P^® schedule is shown in Figure 43 
2iri7Lr°" "ni-hes. To describe the finishes to be given a 
SSJli^i*'' ff*''* architect may refer to the room'finisS 

?Sj«pieted" ' * """^^ ""^'^ " "^^^^ would S 

Floor t Carpet 
Base: Oak (white) 
Wainscottt N/A 

Wall: Vinyl wall fabric (Tackable) 
Ceilingt Paint: Flat 
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FIGURE 38 
GRID POINTS 




FIGURE 39 



KEY SIGN FOR ELEVATIONS 




FIGURE 40 

INTERIOR ELEVATION RELATED TO THE KEY IN FIGURE 27 
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FIGURE 41 
SECTION (BUILDING SLICE) KE^ 




FIGURE 42 
PORTION OF A BUILDING SECTION 
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FIGURE 43 
ROOM FINISH SCHEDULE 



ROOM FINISH SCHEDULE 
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FIGURE 44 
ROOM NUMBERS AND FINISH KEYS 
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Following this code for each space will enable you to determine 
whether or not finishes are acceptable or need modification. 

Returning to the floor plans, other valuable information can be 
found beyond the layout of spaces themselves. For instance, in 
Figure 44, the top arrow points to the room number - a unique 
room number is given to every space as a means of identifying 
it. The lower arrow points to a rectangle containing an alpha 
numerical code that indicates the basic finishes for floors, 
walls, etc. as described in the preceding paragraph. 

Plans cannot describe areas in three dimensions. Therefore the 
building exterior and interior walls are shown in elevation 
drawings which, again, are described in progressively larger 
detail. Figure 45 shows a segment of a typical exterior wall 
while Figure 46 shows an interior wall that has been elevated. 

Some parts of a building are often described more elaborately to 
simplify construction such as a piece of equipment, a cabinet or 
a seating unit. Figure 47 shows the elevation of a wall 
containing casework (cabinetry) and. Figure 48, a Reference 
Desk. 

Interwoven in this network of component drawings are many other 
details such as reflected ceiling plans showing lighting, 
heating/ventilating outlets, etc. Reflected ceiling plans can 
be especially baffling to those not accustomed to them. Often 
people assume that the plan is drawn from the vantage point of 
someone lying prone on the floor and looking up at the ceiling. 
But this is not the case. The plan is drawn from above, as if 
you are looking through the ceiling. Figure 49. The rectangles 
represent fluorescent fixtures ; the circles are incandescent 
lights. The squares are ceiling tiles and the parallel lines 
drawn close together represent a special kind of ceiling 
material. A close study of reflected ceiling plans is necessary 
for they contain a great deal of important information. 

Tucked between the walls, behind the ceiling, underneath the 
floors and in other spaces and rooms are the structural, 
electrical and mechanical systems that support the building and 
make it usable. Separate drawings are provided for each system 
with similar road signs. In addition, there are special symbols 
that must be translated. A key to these usually appears on the 
first page of the structural, mechanical and electrical 
engineering sets of drawings. After using these for a while, 
they will become as familiar to you as the signs along the 
freeways - though sometimes no less confusing. The books on 
blueprint reading also contain keys to the more frequently used 
symbols as does the Ramsey/Sleeper volume Architectural Graphic 
Standards which is an invaluable reference tool, by the way. 
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FIGURE 46 
INTERIOR ELEVATION DRAWING 
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FIGURE 47 

INTERIOR WALL ELEVATION WITH CASEWORK 
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FIGURE 48 

REFERENCE DESK: INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR ELEVATIONS 
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FIGURE 49 
REFLECTED CEILING PLAN 




structural drawings, which may be of less interest to you than 
others, tell the contractor how the building is to be put 
together. This requires a general structural plan and many 
details. A typical detail for a column of a special shape is 
shown in Figure 50. 

The mechanical system description starts with the full site 
plans indicating the arrival of water, gas, and power, and 
on-site mechanical elements of water supply, drainage, 
sprinklers, etc. Drawings indicating "in-building" mechanical 
are also developed from water piping to air distribution. 
Drawings of the mechanical systems may also be of less interest 
to you than some others. However, you should be able to read 
them well enough to understand where diffusers and air returns 
are located in relationship to the layout of offices, desks, 
etc. These can be the source of later discomfort if not 
properly sized and located. Be sure to ask your architect if 
you have any questions about this. Figure 51 is of a typical 
system with ducts shown in solid lines. 

The electrical contractor also provides a description of what is 
intended for the electrical power and signal systems of the 
building. Everything is included from characteristics of power 
to lighting fixture design and locations. Electrical drawings 
are usually divided into two groups and may be expanded to three 
groups. One will show lighting fixtures and the wiring runs to 
them. Figure 52. The second group will represent the layout for 
power. Figure 53. In this day of computers and more 
sophisticated electronic communications, some electrical 
engineers add a third set of drawings devoted solely to 
communications . 

Because the drawings are limited to defining construction 
systems, they are supplemented by books of specifications 
describing: all owner/contractor relationships, bidding 
documents, and special conditions of the project. These 
specifications describe each building component, and give the 
generic or trademark names of products to be used. The 
specifications also describe in considerable detail how joork is 
to be done and the qualities of workmanship required. In 
reading the specifications, you will want to compare quantities 
and types of materials important to the library with those 
called for in the drawings. Call the architect's attention to 
any discrepancies you may find. I warn you that books of 
specifications are hardly exciting reading, but they are 
necessary for the person wishing to fully understand what is 
going into his or her library building. 
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FIGURE 50 



STRUCTURAL DRAWING 
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FIGURE 51 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT (HVAC) DRAWING 
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FIGURE 52 
ELECTRICAL DRAWING: LIGHTING 




FIGURE 53 



ELECTRICAL DRAWING: POWER 
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AS you can tell, it has been difficult to condense into this 
brief space the effort of drawing and specifying a building 
which may represent thousands of hours. But it is important for 
you to understand the complexity and thoroughness of the 
documents that explain the construction of the library building. 

You must understand that good drawings define the program 
sequentially from the property boundary to the building, from 
its foundation to its roof, and each component contained 
therein. These documents contain definitions of each material 
from walls to carpeting, and from each chair to the terminal on 
the check-out counter. Good drawings outline the conditions of 
bidding the project, the responsibilities of all involved from 
program^^ ^° supplier, and the conditions of completing the 

The client does not need to be an expert on the contents of the 
document, but must be familiar enough so that they are in 
agreement with the product that will result from their use This 
means you need to acquire an ability to read and understand the 
drawings and specifications. To this end, utilize your 
professional team to assist you in this undertaking. The 
process is exciting - enjoy itl 
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SPEAKING OF RESPONSIBILITIES; YOU THE CLIENT 
By Raymond m. Holt 



-^Ih'^f®?^?'' 1°"^ stretch. After considering the role of 
each of the project team members, it seems appropriate to talk 
about the responsibilities of the client. In^?Ser tords? ^hll 
^ must do. I'm sure that most of these items alr^Sy kppSJr 
hLI^L ^^J°"k ??^" ^11 ^"""^ ^•''^"9 these past tio days. 

reiteJIiion. responsibilities aSe worthy of 

Surprisingly, we find many clients entering facility develooment 
programs with only the vaguest notion of their res^onsibUmSs 
and the resultant implications. This has a severe advert 
affect on the success of the project, especially after Se 

fll^^L "^i''^^."^^ "^^^ the wirk JSTves inexorably tl 

its conclusion i am certain that those of us who have 
addressed you these past two days could fill many hours relatino 
our -horror- stories of time ^nd opportunity ^ wast^ bewuSe 
clients misunderstood their role. oecause 

Srj??«^?®*.^''^"^'^.'''^®u ^« failure on the part of 

the client to perceive the amount of time and energy which thev 

;2ffn'/j'%^° programming and planniV procesS! 

mSmiiii^og^tn"^"? ^' -omething that one undertakes in idle 
moments of the day. it requires dedication of large blocks of 
time. Schedules must be accommodated regardless of whether thev 
are convenient. When dealing with lon8uitan?s aJd desigJ 
professionals, remember that their time is «,ney, to put it 
wi??"t^- other things, they expect neeUng^ participants 

will be fully prepared with all necessary resources in hand 

S?Lia'rir§?SL?^%'^5'", ***?^" •"^ °" schedule SSen 
r/viei onnl^^^^^ f 'V^^"' ^^^^ •^P^^^t the deadlines 

for review comments to be met. Otherwise, work cannot move 

iV'SIb J?Sd^nf*?:n.«?r''/5^°' jeopardize the project* calenSw! 
IS this kind of commitment too much to ask? 

If your facility project is a major one, we ask that you 
ofJiJnfJ^ "^^•l ""^^ , responsibilities you are assu^fSg 
carefully evaluate their impact on your own routines. In mJSy 
11111b lo^^^J'l"^ consider delegation of certain rouuSJ 

th^ facilltl«.^nr«?J'^^^^^ •""^y and attention on 

tne facilities project. Remember that this is a long-term 

of concentrated effort. Your attendance at this Workshop 
acknowledges your interest and concern in the process. We wk 

guarantee a high level of personal participation. 
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Now let's talk about some of the basic responsibilities which 
most clients must assume. 

A. ASSEMBLING AND PROVIDING ACCURATE INFORMATION 

Library building projects at every stage require substantial 
infusions of accurate information. The client r and library 
staff particularly, must be ready to assemble and provide such 
information expeditiously. This is especially true when Needs 
Assessment and Building Program preparation studies are 
underway. it is often surprising how long it takes to receive 
accurate and pertinent information about very basic items. In 
part this is because the questions which must be answered have 
not been asked before - or have not required anything more than 
general responses. Almost as annoying as not having the 
information in hand is finding that no staff person is available 
to make the necessary counts , measurements , etc . While it is 
probably impossible to anticipate every possible information 
need, please be ready to furnish information as rapidly as you 
can. Delays in receiving responses can have serious 
consequences. 

B. SELECTION OF TEAM MEIIBERS 

Oftentimes the client has been so wrapped up in getting the 
project approved by agency officials that little or no thought 
has been given the selection of team members. As you have 
learned here, this is an extremely important step and one which 
deserves the client's full attention. While selection must 
await approval from agency officials, prepare the way by knowing 
what procedures will be followed. Discuss how selection will 
work in your agency with the appropriate personnel long before 
it becomes necessary to take this important step. Begin early 
in assembling the neunes of consultants, architects, and interior 
designers you want to have considered. Talk to others about 
their experiences with the selection processes as well as the 
credentials of individual firms. 

To the degree possible, become familiar with building programs, 
architecture and interior design. Make the major architectural 
and interior design magazines regular reading to establish some 
familiarity with current practice. Evaluate the qualifications 
of others you'd like to have serve with you on the selection 
team. Prepare a statement of their credentials and be ready to 
recommend them to the appropriate office or official. Look 
forward to the execution of this responsibility for selecting 
your future project team mates by preparing for it. 
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C. CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 



Don t wait until you've selected the project team members to 
discover how the various contracts will be administered. The 
placement of this responsibility varies from agency to agency. 
You should have a clear understanding of the process and a 
knowledge of who will be responsible. This will promote 
coordination of effort and avoid problems sometimes encountered. 
* prepare the contracts and who will oversee their 

fulfillment? Often this is done by someone in a public works or 
engineering department or facility management office. Some 
agencies which lack the expertise or staff time are engaging 
facility managers or project managers to administer contracts. 
Occasionally, the responsibility may evolve on the Library 
Director. If this should happen to you, get sound advice from 
your agency's legal staff and others who may be familiar with 
the process and responsibilities. 

The contract administrator must, among other duties, make 
certain that the team members fulfill their designated 
responsibilities. He or she must interpret the contracts as 
well as propose amendments where necessary to fill in vo^ds 
correct overlapping responsibilities, and address changes in 
conditions. As work proceeds, the contract administrator 
usually reviews invoices and certifies that the work billed for 
has been completed. Compliance with the adopted project 
schedule is a further duty of the Contract Administrator. While 
you as Library Director are not too apt to be directly involved, 
you should understand the basics of contract administration. 

Before leaving this subject of contract administration, perhaps 
I should at least to ch upon the payment of bills. As I have 
already noted, the cc ntract administrator usually certifies that 
the invoices submitted represent work that has been completed 
and, therefore, the invoice is due and payable. Unfortunately, 
many agencies seem to be falling further and further in arrears 
in making payments - not a complaint, just a fact of life. Since 
team members may occasionally ask you for advice or intervention 
in the payment of overdue invoices, you should understand the 
applicable procedures used by your agency and the explanations 
for any delays. Facility project payments do not aways follow 
the same route through the bookkeeping maze of some agencies. 
You will want to check on this in your particular community. 

D. EFPECTIVE USE OF PROJECT TEAM TIME 

We have already touched on some aspects of client responsibility 
for dedicating appropriate quantities of time and energy to the 
project. A few more details may be helpful. 
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The project team has been selected, contracts are in place, a 
schedule has been adopted. Initial team meetings begin. You 
are an essential part of the team. In this role you will be a 
major factor in the effective use of project time. While the 
list of responsibilities will vary from project to project, here 
are a few reminders of ways you can increase team effectiveness: 

1. Keep up to date by reading minutes of meetings, review 
comments, etc. upon receipt; 

2. Review and react promptly to drawings and other 
materials when submitted; 

3. Insist on punctual attendance at meetings; 

4. Arrange your schedule so that you can attend every team 
meeting for its duration; 

5. So far as possible, arrange your commitments to avoid 
interrupting team meetings with telephone calls; 

6. Respond expediently to requests for additional 
information and/or checking of previously submitted data; 

7. Continuously review drawings and specifications against 
the approved bu i Iding program cal 1 ing attent ion to 
deviations and making certain these are reconciled at the 
first opportunity; 

8. Return telephone calls promptly; 

9. If it is possible for you to attend a team meeting, 
notify team members as far in advance as possible so that 
the meeting can be rescheduled; 

10. Involve essential staff only. Don't send staff to be 
observers or to substitute for one another - project team 
meetings are not staff training sessions; 

11. If you do not understand a drawing, presentation or 
other item, say so immediately; otherwise your silence may 
pass as understanding and approval. (Finding out otherwise 
later on is disconcerting and ma; req»^ire revisions and 
delays that could have been avoided.) 

12. Express your commitment to the project by your earnest 
personal participation. 
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E. LOCATION OF TEAM MEETINGS 

If team meetings are to be held on your turf, as they often are, 
uffff^^ appropriate meeting place and make sure of its 
availability - getting shunted from one room to another during a 
team meeting is unsettling and a waste of time if it can be 
„n? • meeting room, remember that the 

architect will need a large table on which to roll out drawings. 

*^ tacking up certain base drawings 

frequently referred to. The room should be reasonably quiet, 
free of unrelated traffic, and well lighted. if the mletini 
T^^'iSS!!*®* <3i8cuss likely luncheon arrangements 

in advance with team members. if a group luncheon is desired, 
select a restaurant reasonably close by which provides prompt 
service and food of a good quality. Know in advance who is 
go^ng to pay the bill. Failure to do so can lead to soJ^ 
JS^J^iJ* unless prior agreement has been 

ui^ ! ^° ^''P®^*^ professionals to 

nioL?^hn«n^J!^r®''^ °^ ^« nothing more than 

S^^r *»°8Pi*^«lity, I suppose. Yet, so often we find these 
mundane matters are not cared for. But if you are playing host, 
they are your responsibility. f jr y «o8tr 

F. TIMELY RESPONSE FOR INFORMATION AND REVIEW 

^° reiterate what I have said previously about the 

responding promptly to requests for 
information, clarification and review of documents. This can 
not be overemphasiiedl Clients who seem to carry out most of 
their other responsibilities, often fail at this point. One of 
i«In»t1!°"-'^/*';*'*Pw'' ^» that schedules which once seemed 
f? : suddenly become inoperable for a variety of reasons. 
The client must provide as much advance notice as posssible when 

L^Si Ii?*.I?*"!K^°P''w''^^^*^- Oftentimes, minor adjustments can 
be made within the schedule to take care of special circumstan- 
ces, especially if timely notice has been given. Just as you 

S?o?««7«n7i.^.^'^l ^° consultants and design 

professionals to observe their schedules, so do they expect you 

the^project deadlines established during the course of 

lJl!?i?nii^!! ^" ««Pt<=i«lly 9reat when forced to wait longer than 
fnJiJi^ff** for the client to supply aa essential piece of 
mIII^M^J!^J'\ 1° ""'^^y \ particular document or submittal. 
Mar.y clients seem surprised when such delayed reaction to a 
request or deadline results in a postponement of work. Yet, 
that is often unavoidable. «- ww*«.. xet, 

??2^riifJ.f-?"f^*'"?^°" 9iven by the client to the 

Jf^n^tS^^tt °./k'''^w*' ■"'^ ""f^"" drawings and specifications. 
If unfamiliar with the procedures involved, the client should 
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discuss this at the outset so as to better understand what is to 
be expected. For instance , you will probably want to allow time 
for both your personal review and for the review by key staff 
members of special areas. Seldom can this be done overnight. 
Better that an understanding of the time involved be reached 
early-on than for the project to suffer unexpected delays. 

6. UNDERSTAND THE CONTRACT PROVISION 

Take the provisions of consultant and design professionals* 
contracts seriously - they do. Understand exactly what they are 
to provide as part of their contracts and what they may charge 
as extras. while design professionals often interpret their 
contracts in a liberal manner, they cannot afford to provide 
every possible service or end product that the client may desire 
during the course of the project - at least not without 
reimbursement . Incidentally , understand also the formula for 
reimbursement and for such special services and any out-of- 
pocket expenses and know where such funds will come from and 
what limitations there may be on their use. Know also what 
procedures you must follow to obtain such special services. 
Contract limitations or exclusions may apply to such items as: 

1. The number of copies of drawings, reports, etc. to be 
provided; 

2. Number of meetings to be attended, trips to be made, 
etc. ; 

3 . The preparation of renderings , mock-ups , models , 
photographs, etc.; 

4. Special studies that exceed the normal requirements 
such as investigation, research and analysis of special 
requirements: life cycle costs, value engineering; 

5. Special engineering or other consultants: acoustics 
lighting, materials handling, life safety; 

6. Materials and systems testing. 

The> e items, and others like them, should be fully discussed 
during contract negotiations and well understood by the client. 

H. SAVE SOME MONEY FOR "EXTRAS'" 

It is almost impossible to forecast all project expenditures at 
the outset. However, many times during the course of a project, 
an unforseen need or unexpected opportunity will arise that 
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merits funding. Fortunate, indeed, is the person who has funds 
that can be tapped for such expenditures. Here are just a few 
of the possible "extras* that may show up: 

1. You may wish to have additional renderings made by the 
architect, perhaps of an entry or interior: most contracts 
include only one rendering; 

2. While study models may be covered by contract, a 
finished or presentation model may be an extra ; 

3. During the course of design one or more elements may 
emerge which Ehouid be "mocked-up» for more thorough study, 
such as the entry area, circulation desk or special feature 
in the building; 

4. Special assistance may be needed in a certain field - 
acoustics, materials handling, automation, or media, for 
instance; ' 

^;*.K * ^"1?^ raising campaign is planned in conjunction 
with the project, project-related promotional items may be 
needed. 

SJ-nLif "fJ i""^* exigencies - or a source 

available if needed - can be a great help and prevent unique 

™2r!J"^t*\l"" *^'"! Consult with your project t2am 

members at the outeiet to establish a possible list of 
"contingency" items along with their costs. 

1. STAFF PARTICIPATION 

We have already alluded to staff participation in some of our 
previous remarks. As the client, you are responsible for 
involving staff at such times and in such ways as may promote 
the project's progress. This means a number of things: 

1. Most clients feel more comfortable if one other staff 
member is authorised to sit in on all project meetings, 
review all submittals, etc. This has been invaluable whei 
the primary client representative has for reasons of illness 
or other understandable causes, been unable to attend. 
^JnoJIlKM^* sure that the individual delegated .-.his 
if,Iho;?t i^*"^ . ^."^^y understands the role including 
authority to act in your absence. Often we have seen staff 
approve - or disapprove - portions of plans only to finv-i 
that such action had to be ratified by someone else at a 



2. Key staff should be used as a resource to supply 
accurate and timely information. Usually they are more 
aware of details for their particular operations than the 
director. These individuals need to be kept up-to-date on 
the project's progress but normally participate in team 
meeting sessions only when their particular areas of 
interest and expertise are under discussion. 

3. When needed, key staff should be readily available. 
This means that their schedules should permit them to be 
present for the necessary deliberations and that they should 
be free of interruptions to concentrate on the project 
requirements. In most cases this also means that they will 
have been briefed in advance on likely questions and will 
have had an opportunity to review pertinent planning 
documents. We flew more than 2,000 miles a few months ago 
in response to a client's frantic requrst that we make a 
special trip to review drawings for the library's technical 
services department. When we arrived ve found the head of 
Technical Services had left on a scheduled vacation and her 
assistant had no knowledge of the plans. I can only guess 
what that meeting cost in terms of travel and fees for the 
team members - to say nothing of the confusion, delay and 
frustration that resulted. Enough said. 

J. INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 

One of the most difficult responsibilities to discharge is that 
of internal communications. At the beginning it seems 
deceptively sionple. Everyone on the staff is awaiting word of 
progress on the project. Yet, before long the lines of 
communications seem to fray a bit. Lack of time is one of the 
reasons. (Fortunate is the Library with a PR person who can be 
delegated this responsibility.) Another frequent cause is the 
lack of an adequate vehicle for conveying information in a 
timely manner. An even more pervasive difficulty, perhaps, is 
deciding what can or should be told. Many items discussed 
during planning sessions, for instance, are speculative and 
cannot be interpreted as final decisions. Exciting ideas and 
concepts come and go as they are tested against the realities of 
design and budget. You dare not disseminate these in their 
formative stages. Remember that whatever you transmit to the 
staff is likely to become public information sooner or later - 
probably sooner. Many a director has been embarassed by having 
prematurely confided sensational ideas to staff members only to 
have them reappear in the press or elsewhere. 

Anticipating this need for good communications the client should 
seek a desirable vehicle. For the small library this may 
consist simply of notes on the bulletin board summarizing status 
of the project and the future schedule. In larger libraries, we 
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advocate a regular feature in the 
special bulletin issued as needed 
project. Whatever the vehicle, 
responsibility for maintaining 
concerned. 



t^eekly staff newsletter or a 
and devoted entirely to the 
the client must accept the 
communications with all 



K. CONCLUSION 



So, there are some of the responsibilities which the client must 
understand and address. There can be no question that they 
require dedicating time and effort. Pew if any shortcuts exist. 
But, 3u8t as you expect your project consultants and design 
professionals to fulfill their responsibilities, so must you. He 
all work to the same end, a very smooth path to the successful 
completion of your facility project. 
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APPENDIX 1 
TALKIRG BUILDINGS WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
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TALKING BUILDINGS 

A PRACTICAL DIALOGUE ON PROCRAMMNG 
AND PLANNNC LBRARY BUIDNCS 



TALKZI6 BVZLDZlGt 
A rraetieal Dialog en Pregraaaisg aad PlaaBinK 
Library Bvildiaga 

tposaortd %jt Calif eraia gtatt Library 

lilili iyVtl Co.paratiTt Library tyata. 

WmuM by Library tarTieta aad Ceaatraetiea Act, titla III 

Paaadaaa liltoa letalt Octebar 3-4, 1985 
Oaklaad lyatt lagaacyt Octebar 7-i, 1905 



PIOCIAM 



(Pirat Day) 



0x30-9x00 Itgiatratiea 

0x00-9x30 Lat'a Cat Acqaai.tad - lay.o.d M. lolt. Kodarator 

Zatredactieaa 
Legiatiea 
Werkakep Orarviav 

fi30-10x30 Wby'a ea Pirat. aad Wbo'a ea taceadx Pattiag tbt 

Plaaaiag Taaa Tegatkar 

- iMcy HcAdaaa, Ceaaaltaat 

- Jaaa Ligkt, Library tiraeter 

10130-10x45 ftafraabaaata 

10145-12115 Oattiag to Kaov Tkaat Saaiga Prof ttaieaala - All 

Tea va tvar Waatad te laev 

- Bad Oriagdal^k, Arcbitact 

- ■•rakall Breva, Xatarier Baaigaar 

12tl5-lt30 Laack (Oa year eva; aaa raataaraat liat) 

•1130-2145 Taraiag laada iate trace leqairaaaata : lb I da 

Aaaaaaaeat Preaeaa 

- leaey McAdaaa 

- lay lelt 

•Separata f»lon» fer ieadeaie aad Pablie Librariaa 

E± -»'- 18, 



2:45-3:00 lefrethsentt 

3:00-4:15 A MtBU for BuildUg Prograas 

- lay Bolt 

4:15-5:00 In tttpontc: The Pacultj Antvert Toor Quettioat 

5:00-7:00 Dittaer (On joor ovn) 

(BTtniBf) 

7:00-9:00 A MICIT TO lEMEMBUI (laforsal froup ttttioBi 

begiDBins at 7:00 and repeatittf at 8:00 p.m.) 

I. iDterior PlaaaiBg for an lattfratod Vhole 

- Marshall Brova 

2. Cettittg Staff loTolTtd in tht Profraaaittg and 

Planning Procttt 

- Jane Light 

3. Berait Crab Boildings: Living in Soatonc Blacks 

Shell 

- Bud Oringaulph 

4. Strnetnrint the Aeadesic Building Progras 

- lanej McAdaae 

5. Public Library Prograaaing Bute and Bolte 

- lay Bolt 

(Second Day) 
9:00-9:10 Vhat'e On Best - Bay Bolt 

9:10-10:15 Making It Bappen: An Interior Benign Caee Bietory 

- Marehall Brovn 

10 : 15-10 :30 Bef reehaent e 

10:30-11:45 Pinding Tour Bay Through Bravingt k Specif icatione 

- Bud Oringdulph 

11:45-1:00 Lunch (On Tour Ovn) 
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*1:00.2:15 CoBTcrting Prograa to Costs and Costs to Pundins 

Public Libraries: »no"» 

' 8«bs«y, Director Soaoaa County Library 

" Cy SiWcr, California State Library Consultant 

Acadeaic Libraries: 
- lancy McAdaas 

• Separate sessions for Acadeaic and Public Libraries 



2:15-2:45 Speaking of Icsponsibilites : Tou the Client 

- lay lolt 

2:45-3:15 Pinal Questions t Ansvers - The Paculty 

3:15-3:25 Vhat It Was All About 

ADJOUIHMEMT TO PtEEVATS. AIIVATS ARS HOME 
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MARSHALL BROVN 



A Morth Carolinian by birth, Mnrsbnll gttdntfi from North 
Carolina State University vith a degree in Architecture. He cane 
to San Diego after a 14 aonth tovr in Vietnam vith the 
construction branch of the United States Kavy (Seabees). with 
five years of experience as au architect including the role of 
project designer, he decided to concentrate on interior design. 
The result vas the formation of the firm of MARSHALL BROWN - 
INTERIOR DESIGNER, INC., in 1971. This firm continues to receive 
many avards for quality of design and is often featured in 
professional magasines. The firm inclvdcs a staff of 17 vith 
professiotfal degrees . Marshall has been involved in a number of 
library projects including the Chula Vista Public Library vhich 
received the AIA-ALA avard in 1978, and the Del Vebb Memorial 
Library, Loma Linda University vhich has received regional AIA 
recognition. 

lATMOND M. BOLT 

Folloving 3 years as Reference Librarian for the Fullerton Public 
Library and 20 years as City Librarian for the Pomona Public 
Library, Ray established the firm of Raymond M. Holt k 
Associates, Library Consultants. Based in Del Mar, the firm hat 
been involved in numerous library building projects ranging from 
3,000 square foot buildings to the 220,000 square foot addition 
to the structure housing the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County. Work has included projects in 14 states ranging 
from Alaska to Delavare and Washington D. C. Ray has participated 
in numerous library facility vorkshops in various states and at 
the national level. He is past chairperson of the Building and 
Bquipment Section of LAMA and of several of its committees. In 
1976 he chaired the BES Library Buildings Pre Conference in 
Chicago and, vith Nancy McAdams, Co-chaized the 1979 Pre 
Conference in Austin. 

JANE LIGHT 

Jane Light has been director of the Redvood City Public Library 
since 1984. She vas formerly assistant director at Redvood City 
folloving a stint as director of the Peninsula Library Syste-j. 
Earlier in her career Jane vorked for CLASS and also directed the 
Peninsula Library System's Community Information project. Jane is 
president of the Fublic Library Association's Community 
Information Section. She has published a variety of articles 
about community information and referral services in libraries. 
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Currtatly^ Jant is in the midst of planning Redwood City^s nuch 
needed nev 45^000 square foot library facility. It will retain 
and restore the City^s Fire Department building facade, 
converting the whole into a contemporary public library building. 
Jane manages to ^alance her professional life with jogging, 
pursuing a passion for American folk music^ and raising her two 
children. 

NANCY R. MC ADAMS 

Nancy R. McAdams is the President of the recently formed firm of 
McAdams Planning Consultants^ Inc. of Austin Texas serving 
primarily academic institutions acd architects engaged in 
planning academic and/or library facilities. Nancy holds degrees 
in both Library Science and Architecture. She is a registered 
architect in Texas. For more than nine years^ Nancy was a member 
of the U-^- **rsity of Austin Library staff including the post of 
Assoc is ire c tor of General Libraries. She continued as a 
f acilit; « ^ planner for the University central administration for 
5 year* , ^ ^ ticipating in the development of instructional and 
resea. a' cilities of all kinds including libraries. Nancy is a 
former . ^er of the National Board of Directors for the AIA and 
served^ as well^ in various offices for the Texas Society of 
Architects. Activities in the American Library Association 
include past presidency of the Library Administration and 
Management Association and chair of LAMA^s Buildings and 
Equipment Section and its committee on Buildings for College and 
University Libraries. She is well known as a speaker and 
panelist on programs concerning library buildings. 

ROBERT E. (BUD) ORINGDULPH. FAIA 

President and Design Director of the 60 member architectural 
firm BOOR/A (Broome» Oringdulpht O^Toole and Rudolf) o Portland 
Oregon^ Bud. has led his firm to receive regional and national 
recognition for excellence in architectural design. In 1982' he 
was named one of Americans fifty most significant designers of 
major buildings by BUILDINGS JOURNAL. His work has been published 
widely in the architectural press. His skills and expertise in 
programming and design worksessions are directed toward 
stimulating a skillful exchange of information. He involves 
clients, user-groups, and special consultants to insure that the 
goals of a project are well-defined and appear in the final 
design. Bud^ s experience in library and research facilities 
include masterplanning design for medical, legal, higher 
education and public school buildings. Examples include a new 
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LSC building for the University of Alaska, Juncsu, sod the 
Villism Swindell Legal Research Library, Levis and Clark College. 
Be has participated in a variety of profesvional activities and 
recently concluded a tern as President of the National Council 
Architectural Registration Boards. He is a Member, College of the 
Fellows of the American Institute of Architects. 

DAVID SAB SAY 

David Sabsay has been the i)irector of the Sonona County Library 
since 1965. Prior to that tiae he was City Librarian for the 
Santa Rosa Public Library having begun his career as Circulation 
Supervisor for the Richmond (CA) Public Library. David has 
served in various capacities for the North Bay Cooperative 
Library System including its coordinator. Chairperson of the 
Board of Directors and Fiscal Officer. In 1971 David was 
President of the California Library Association and has served on 
■any of that organisation's coanittees. Much of David's career 
has been spent in support of library legislative activities in 
Sacramento having served several terms as chairperson of the 
California Library Association's Government Relations Committee 
during the most crucial periods of legislative activity for 
libraries. He is recognised as an authority on library finance 
and management and has published a number of articles on this and 
related subjects. Dave also serves as an independent library 
consultant on public library governance, management and facility 
planning. 

CT SILVER 

Cy Silver is currently employed as one of the consultants for the 
California State Library. In this capacity he coordinatea a 
number of programs including the Federal LSCA Title II program 
for library construction grants. He also coordinates the State 
Library's own construction projects including the Sutro Library 
in San Francisco and a proposed major new State Library facility 
in Sacramento. A native of Berkeley, Cy continues to reside 
there commuting daily to Sacramento. His library expedience 
includes a variety of positions. He has worked in Public 
Services and Technical Processing at the Brooklyn Public Library, 
Long Beach Public Library and the Los Angeles County Lav Library. 
Prior to his present role, Cy vas responsible at the California 
State Library for the Law Library and for Library Development. 
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APPENDIX 3 



TALKING BUILDINGS WORKSHOP REGISTRATION 

Patadena, October 3-4, 1985 
Oakland, October 7-8, 1985 
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TALKING BUILDINGS WORKSHOP - PASADENA 
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Registration List 

Adcockv Hark - Assistant to the City Manager - City of Orange 
Adeniran* Dixie D. <* Director - Ventura County Library Services 
Anderson » Barbara - County Librarian - San Bernardino County 
Ayala» John - Long Beach CC 

Bareno, Laura - Supervising Librarian - San Diego County 

Barnes, Bill - Campus Dean» Pacific Coast Campus - Long Beach CC 

Baur, Pat - Member, Lib. Bd. of Trustees - Torba Linda P.L. 

Boeltl, B. Sue - Assist to the University Librn - CSU Fullerton 

Burnett » Dr. Henry J. - Director » L.R. - College of the Desert 

Cahill, John - Admin. Asst. - Carlsbad City Library 

Campbell, Benita - Library Director - Marymount Palos Verdes Col. 

Carroll » Richard - Associate Dean» Academic Programs - Long Beach CC 

Castaneda* Patricia - Principal Librarian - Upland P.L. 

Chou, Pei Bua - College Librarian - Cuyamaca College 

Christopher, Sandra - Principal Lib. Coordinator - Bur bank P.L. 

Ciccatti, Dro Samuel M. - President - Cuyamaca College 

Clements, Roger - Asst. Director - Corona P.L. 

Cobbv Karen Bosch - Assoc. County Librn. - Fresno County Library 

Conner, Leola - Librarian - Newport Beach P.L. 

Cuesta, Yolanda J. - Bureau Chief, Lib. Dev. Serv. Bureau - CSL 

de la Cruz, Ernesto s. - Asst. Lib. Dir. - Oxnard P.L. 

DeCaprio, Albert - Asst. County Librn. - San Bernardino County 

Dee, Cynthia - Library Director - Corona P.L. 

Dervias, Bet tie - Lib. Admin. Serv. Manager - Anaheim P.L. 

DeStefanOf Sherley - President, Library Commission - Yorba Linda P.L. 

Domney, James M. - City Librarian - Arcadia P.L. 

Elmore, John - Admin. Officer - Ventura County Lib. Serv. 

Ely, Byron - Building Official - City of Ontario 

Engel, sam - Admin. Asst. - Community Resources Dept. Covins 

Ennerberg, Erik - Acquisitions Librn. - Cal Poly Pomona 

Ettinger, Sharon - Board of Trustees - Nhittier College 

Pleischmann, Joe Administrative Analyst - County of Riverside 

Flint, David - Chief, Admin. Serv. - LACO 

Gibbs, Ruth - Assoc. Univ. Librn. - UCLA Library 

Gil son, Lyn - Corona Del Mar 

Gollands, Toni - City Librarian - Sierra Madre P.L. 

Greenberg, Rayma - Learning Resources Chair -LA Mission College 

Grimes, Gloria - Asst. Dir. for Pub. Serv. - Palos Verdes Lib Distict 

Barsen, Alan - Hd. Facilities Services - LACO 

Hearth, Fred E. - Director of the Library - U of Redlands 

Heyer, Robert - San Diego Mesa College 

Heyer, Warren - San Diego Mesa College 

Hollingsworth, Peter - Pres. Bd. of Lib. Trustees - Monterey Park 

Irshay, Phyllis - Library Director - A.K. Smiley P.L. 

Jarrett, Jim - Dir of Community Services - Downey City Hall 

Jenkins, Victoria L. - City Librarian - Downey City Library 

Jones, Rita - Sr. Librn. - Covina P.L. 

Kacena, Carolyn - Assoc. University Librn. - CSU Fullerton 
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Kin* Joanne Y. - Director of Lib. Serv. - Pasadena C C 

Kirby, Barbara L. > Library Director - El Segundo P.L. 

Kresenskir Gene» MA - Sr. VP/General Manager - Hope Consulting Group 

Lange» Cliff or E. - Library Director - Carlsbad City Library 

Larceval* Susan - Friends of the Library - San Diego County Library 

Lau» Alberto* AIA - Architect - Hope Consulting Group 

Lawrence* Joyce - Lib. Ad. Bd. Mbr. - Downey City Library 

Leov Karen - Library Director - Orange Public Library 

Loonisv Barbara - Supervising Librarian - San Diego County Library 

Lucasv Colin - City Librarian - Bruggeneyer » Monterey Park 

MacDonaldv Greg - Facilities Manager - Riverside City/County 

MacKinnon* Mai - Project Engineer - Ventura County Public Works 

Mannen» Frank - Assist. City Manager - City of Carlsbad 

McGregor* Colleen - Library Director - Buena Park Library District 

McSparren* Chris - Regional Administrator - Orange County P.L. 

MilOv Albert J. - Asst. Director of Lib. Serv. - Commerce P.L. 

Morgan* Ferrell - Hd of Public Services - Santa Ana P.L. 

Murray. Barbara J. - County Librarian - Merced ruunty Library 

Nardiniv Jim > V.P. - Charles Walton Associates AIA» Inc. 

Nelson* Helen M. - Library Director - Oceanside P.L. 

O'Brien, Philip M. - College Librarian - Whittier College 

O'Neill, Nancy - Bead of Adult Services - Santa Monica P.L. 

Owens, Margaret Jean - Bead of Extension Services - Santa Ana P.L. 

Pacheco, Phyllis T. - Deputy Director - Kern County Library 

Pearson, Waynnhall - City Librarian - Cerritos P.L. 

Perkins, Dale W. - Library Director - San Luis Obispo City/County 

Pierson, Steve - Librarian III - Kern County Library System 

Pitluck, Donna Mae - Public Services Librn. - LA Mission College 

Poole, Jay Martin - Asst. Dniv. Librn. - DC Irvine 

Ramsey, Jack - Director - Glendale P.L. 

Reuben, Sandra - Chief Deputy Librn. - LACO 

Richard, Rob - Library Director - Sacramento P.L. 

Richards, Narcia - Lib Serv Dir - Burbank P.L. 

Richardson, Molly - Asst. City Librn. - Santa Monica P.L. 

Rothberg, I^na - Asst. Lib. Dir. - Ontario City Library 

Rowley, Virginia - Bead Librarian - Santa Barbara City College 

Sabelis, Virginia - Library Admin. Asst. - Oceanside P.L. 

Schramm, Sharon - Pres., Lib. Bd. of Trustees - Carlsbad City Library 

Smith, Bobbie - Coordinator of Libraries - Long Beach CC 

Springer, Linda - Branch Services Admin. - Atlanta-Fulton P.L., GA 

Tassios, Carolann - Director - Yorba Linda P.L. 

Tema, William - District Librn. - Altadena Library District 

Debele, Dorothy - Director - Palos Verdes Library District 

Velthoen, John - City Manager - City of Port Bueneme 

Wadsworth, Dr. William - Academic Dean - Whittier College 

Walthall, Barry - Bead Librarian - College of the Desert 

Walton, Charles - President, - CWA (architects) 

Weddlc, Georgia - Regional Administrator - Orange County P.L. 

Wilson, Linda - Supervising Librarian - San Diego County 

Wood, Lilnda - Library Director - Riverside City/County 

Workman, William - Assistant City Manager - City of Oceanside 

Yao, Linda - Library Director - Upland P.L. 
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Registration List 

Aaendf John - Library Consultant - Cal State Library 
Aarhein* John K. - Director - CSD Stanislaus 
Architect - Placer County 

Victoria - Supervising Librn. Mountain View P.L. 
Atkins, Gregg - Coordinator for Lib. Serv. - College of San Mateo 
Bender-Lanbr Sylvia - Librarian - 0 of the Pacific 
Bergsing, Patricia N. - Citv Librarian - Burlingaae P.L. 
Birkel, Paul B. - Dean of the 0 Lio. - 0 of San Prancisco 
BrookSf Robin - Library Trustee - Santa Crui P.L. 
Brown, Jeanne - Library Trustee - Benicia P.L. 
Card, Wayne - Associate Architect - City of Stockton 
Crisp, Carlene G. - Branch Librarian - Roseville Library 
Crouch, Marilyn - Asst. Lib. Director - Roseville P.L. 
Davenport, Diane - Supervising Prograa Librn. - Berkeley P.L. 
Davis, Ronnie - Branch Manager - Albany Lib. - Alaaeda Co 
Deadrich-Rogers, Dianne - County Librarian - Alpine County 
Drury, Don - Director of Libraries - Menlo School t College 
Dunbar, Helen - Principal Librarian - Alaaeda County 
Elgin, Susan - Public Serv. Librn. - Santa Cru« P.L. 
Engel, Jannette - Deputy County Librarian - San Mateo County 
Escoffier, Alfred B. - Asst. Librn. - Burlingaae P.L. 
Esteves, Roberto - Director, Special Media Serv. - San Francisco 
Pirestein, Susan - City Librarian - Benicia P.L. 
Fischer, Russell C. - Director of Libraries - San Jose City Col 
Foster, Colleen - Coordinator of Br. Serv. - 8tockton-San Joaquin 
Frederickson, Karen - City Librarian - Menlo Park P.L. 
Gater, Dolores - Asst. Chief, Main Library - San Francisco P.L. 
Gerhardt, Steve - Asso Dean of Lib/Learn. Serv. - West Hill Com. 
Gilbert, Luanne - Deputy County Librn. - Alaaeda County Library 
Gold, Anne Marie - Coordinator of Lib Br. - Solano County Library 
Golden, Ann - Library Director - San Anselao P.L. 
Goaes, Virtudes - Bd. of Collect., Central Lib. - Sacraaento P.L. 
Grant, Susan - Atein. Aide. - County of Tolo 
Gray, Darlene - Tuba College, Woodland 
Hafter, Ruth - Library Director - Sonoaa State D 
Hanaer, Sharon - County Librn. - Marin County Free Lib. 
Hastinas, Dick - County Librn. - Tuoluane County Lib. 
Helfand, Esther - Asst. County Librn. - Contra Costa County 
Helling, Madelyn - Mevada County Librarian 
Belaick, Kathryn - Supervising Librn. - Oakland P.L. 
Hodina, Carolyn - Librn III - Tulare County Library 
Howlett, Diane - Saint Mary's College 
Hunt, Aaoes - Branch Librarian - Stockton-San Joaquin Co. 
Jansen, Kathleen M. - County Librarian - Lake County 
Kan, Sarah - Dean of Inst. Resources - City College of San Franc. 
XellUB-Rose, Hancv - Library Services Director - woodland P.L. 
Kelly, Cheryle - Admin. Asst. - Madera County 
Kohn, Mar jorie - Supervising Librn. - Mour.tain View P.L. 
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Kottagtf John > Public works Director - San Ansclao 

Kotak-Buddf Sylvia - Branch Librn.# Port Bragg - Mendocino Co. 

Kriati«f Williaa - Soc. Sci Xaf.Librn. - CSU Sacranento 

Laadartf Alison - Vacavills Branch Librn. - Solano County 

Larson* Jantt - Daputy Lib. Dir.# Pub. Sarv. - Sacraaento P.L. 

LarselarSf Dorothy - Nbr* Raw Lib Build Cobb. - Alaaeda Pree Lib. 

Lathropf Jaannine - Coord. Lib. Sup. Serv. - CSU Sacraaento 

Lrt, Aldora - Lib Coaunissioner - Renlo Park P.L. 

Leaberg, Brother W. Richard PSC - Asst. Dir. - Saint Hary's Col. 

Ltichanderf Len - Ada. SvcSf Asst. Z - Marin County Pree Lib 

Levis* Brian G. - County Librn. - Tulare County Library 

Lewi 8 r Hancy - County Librn - San Mateo County Lib 

LiaeSf Adelia - Beadf General Ref. Dept. - San Prancisco P.L. 

Logan* Gordon - Deputy County Adain. Officer - County of Mendocino 

LocaSf Linda - Asst Dean of Znst.» LR - Chabot College # Valley 

Nartinf Ann P. - City Librarian - Paso Robles P.L. 

Matteuccif Baily - Asst Librn. - U.S. Court of AppealSf 9t:b Cir. 

NcGovanf Peg - Library Director - Alaaeda Pree Library 

McBenryr Craig - Sierra County 

NcNaaeef Alice - Asst. County Librarian - Marin County Pree Lib. 
Minndrif Regina 0. - Director of Lib. Serv. - Berkeley P.L. 
Norrisonf Bobbie - Adult Serv. Librn. - Pacific Grove P.L. 
Helsonf John - Architectural Consultant - Alaaeda Pree Library 
Ouye# Kathleen - Oakland P.L. 

OzubkOf Susan - Supervising Librn. - Mountain View P.L. 

Partridge* Phyllis* Super. Librn. - Berkeley P.L. 

PrideauXf Jeroae - Adain. Serv. Officer - Contra Costa County 

Ranireif Williaa - Chief » Main Library - San Prancisco P.L. 

Richardson, Ronald - Adain. Oper. Anaylst ZZZ - CSU Sacraaento 

Rithlf Sallie K. - County Librarian - Madera County Library 

SalleOf Toa - President - Priends of the Davis P.L. 

Sanborn f Dorothy C. - County Librarian - Auburn-Placer County 

Satterfordf Teri - Business Manager - San Mateo County Library 

Schleiferf Barold B. - Director » U. Lib.- Cal Poly Pcaona 

Scholandf Julia - Librarian - City College of San Prancisco 

SearaUf Jeannine - Librarian - Marin County Pree Library 

Shawf George w. - Dir. of Planning/ArCh.- San Prancisco Com Col Dia 

Shelby, Marjorie - Public Library Consultant - Idaho State Library 

Shivers f Marian - Tuba College # Woodland 

Staapflif Royden - Stanford University 

Starr* Carol - Branch aanager - Alaaeda County Library Systea 
Stephens* Nary L. - County Librarian - Tolo County Library 
Stilwell, Ruth - Library Director - Mountain View Public Library 
SuUivan» June - Chowchilla Branch Librn. - Madera County Library 
Sullivanf Marguerite - Bd.Pub.S^rv.-Central Lib. - Sacraaento P.L. 
Sun, Cosaette T. - Law Library Director - Alaaeda County Law Lib. 
SveOf Beth - City Librn. - San Bruno Public Library 
Sypherdf Prancis - Lassen Co. Pree 

Vaaler* Ran Storaont - Library Director - Rape City-County Lib. 
Vender Sluisr Glenn - Project Architect - Menlo Park Public Lib. 
Wagoner f Ora N. - Librarian - U.S. Raval Postgraduate School 
Wentlandf Brna - Lib. Dir.- Clovis-Carver P.L. (Hew Mexico) 
White* Lelia - Director of Library Services - Oakland P.L. 
White* Robert L. - Asst. U Librn - UC Santa Crus 
Woods* Gertrude - Pres. Lib. Bd. of Trustees - Alaaeda Pree Lib 
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APPEHDIZ 4 

A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OH LIBRARY BDILDIHGS 

Prepared by Raymond M. Bolt 
Raymond M. Holt & Associate*. Library Consultants 
Del Mar. California 
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A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
Prepared by: 
Raymond M. Holtt Library Consultant 



The literature on library buildings includes a variety of books, magazines and 
other sources. In addition to the titles most frequently referred to, current 
information must be sought through guides to periodical literature. The citations 
below consist of a sampling and are not presented as a compreaensive listing. 
While some of the titles are rapidly becoming out*of*date, they still contain 
basic Information; new publications are also imminent. While concentrating on 
library oriented publications, the list Includes a smattering of other titles 
which should also be familiar to anyone involved with a buildings project. 
Further guidance may be provided by consultation with the Library Development 
Services Office of the California State Library. 



GENERAL HATERIALS FOR PLANNING, PROGRAMMING AND MANAGING THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
PROJECT 



Cohen, Aaron and Elaine Cohen, Designing and Space Planning for Librari es. 
New York, Bowker, 1979. 

Dahlgren, Anders, Planning the Small Public Library Building , (Small 

Libraries Publication - No. 11), Chicago, American Library Association, 
1985. 

Holt, Raymond M., Wisconsin Library Buildings Project Handbook . Madison, 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1978. 

Lushington, Nolan and Willis N. Millis, Jr., Libraries Designed for Users , 
Hamden, Conn., Library Professional Publications, 1980. 

Mason, Ellsworth, Mason on Library Buildings , Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow 
Press, 1980. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., Planning Academic and Research Library Buildings . New 
York, R.R. Bowker Co., 1966. 

Myller, Rolf, The Design of the Small Public Library . New York, R.R. Bowker 
Co., 1966. 

Nyren, Karl, ed., L.J. SPECIAL REPORT #1; Library Space Planning . New York, 
Bowker, 1976. 



L.J. Special Report #8; New Public Library Buildings , New York, 
Bowker, 1979. 

• L»J* Special Report 15; To Grow Or Not To Grow? New York, Bowker. 

• L>J> Special Report #16: New Academic Building s, New York, Bowker. 

• L>J> Special Report # 23; New Academic BuildinBs/II , New York, Bowker. 
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• L.J. Special report #25: Wev Public Bulldlngs/III , New York, 

Bovker, 1983. 

Schell, Hal B. ed.. Reader on the Library Building » Washington, D.C., 
Microcard Editions Books, 1975. 

Wheeler, Joseph L. and Alfred Githens, The American Public Library 
Building , Charles Scribner*8 Sons, 1941. 



The foregoing titles contain naterial ranging from general information to 
specific guidelines on planning, programming and managing the library building 
project. They vary widely in content but form a basic reference collection for 
those contemplating or engaged in a library building project whether it is a 
remodel, addition, new construction or adaption. 

The Metcalf text, though for academic libraries, is by far the most thorough 
treatise presently available on library buildings. It is a very useful source 
of information, regardless of the site or type of building project. Rolf Myller*s 
work is brief but helpful, especially as a point of departure. Although very much 
out of date, the Wheeler*6ithens opus is still frequently cited. 



BUILDING CODE 

Un iform Building Code , 1982 ed., Whittier, C&llfomif International 
Conference of Building Officials, 1982. 



Construction in California is regulated by the provisions of the Uniform 
Building Code except as modified by the governing Jurisdiction. The UBC, 
as it is normally referred to, is an important reference tool used by 
architects, engineers and local building officials responsible for its 
enforcement. New editions are published approximately every three years 
and go into effect as soon as they are officially adopted by the local 
Jurisdiction. 

INTERIOR DEflGN, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 

Draper, James and James Brooks, Interior Design for Libraries , Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1979. 

Gueft, Olga, **Perfectly Orchestrated Civic Core,** Interiors, Vol. 89, 
No. 5, (December, 1976), pp. 60*63. 

Klein, Judy Graf, The Office Book! Ideas and Tasigns for Contemporary 
Work Spaces , New York, Facts on File, 1982. 

Pollet, Dorothy and Peter C. Haskell, Sign Systems for Libraries . New 
York, Bowker, 1979. 
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(see alto the following titles listed under the heading INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDIHGS in this bibliography.) 

Guidelines for Library Planners . 

The Libra ry Enviornaent: Aspects of Interior Planning . 
Library Furniture and Equipment . 

The Procu rement of Library Furnishings; Specifications, Bid Documents, 
and Evaluation. 



Magazines: 

Interior Desig n. New York (monthly) 

Interiors , New York: Billboard Publications (monthly) 

The foregoing citations concerning Interior Design, Furniture and Equipment 
are in addition to the treatment of this subject found in the books listed 
under thip **General Haterials.. .** in this bibliography. 



THE CONSULTANT AND PROJECT TEAM 

The Library Building Consultant, Role and Responsibility . Edited by 

Ernest K. DeProspo. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 



••The Role of the Building-Planning Team." Library Buildings; Innovations 
for Chang ing Needs . Chicago, American Library Association, 1972. 

Numerous articles in the proceedings of library building institutes and in 
library literature pertain to the role of the library building consultant. 



SECURITY 

Protection of Library Collections , 1976. (NFPA No. 910) Boston, National 
Fire Protection Association, 1976. 

Hopf, Peter S., ed.. Designers' Handbook of Building Securit y. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 19781 

Rebtr, Jan R., Manual on Library Security , New Yjrk, The Haworth Press. 
1978. 

Library & Archival Security . New York, The Haworth Press, (Quarterly). 

Security of people, collections, equipment and facilities is an Important but 
often overlooked aspect of library building projects. The foregoing citations 
should crsfte an awareness of the subject and alert the members of the project 
team to explore the ramifications. Arson* vandalism, theft of materials and 
various life-threatening situations are encountered with increasing frequency 



by libraries of all types. Here the "ounce of protection" adage has special 
relevance for the building project. 



SITE SELECTION 

"A Public Library Site Symposium" edited by Hoyt Galvin, Library Space 
Planning , (U Special Report #1) New York, R.R. Bovker Co., 1976. 

Rohlf , Robert H. and David R. Smith, "Public Library Site Selection," 
Public Libraries . Vol. 24, No. 2, Summer, 1985. pp. 47-49. 

"Site Selection," Library Buildings; Innovation for Changing Needs . 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1972. pp. 152-163. 

Wheeler, Joseph L., The Effective Location of Public Library Buildings . 
(Occasional Papers No. 85) Urbana, University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, 1958. 

» A Reconsideration of the Strategic Location of Public Library 

Buildings. (Occasional Papers No. 85) Urbana, University of Illnois 
Graduate School of Library Science, 1967. 

The major work on locating public library buildings was done by Joseph 
L. Wheeler. More recent experience is reported in articles such as those 
noted above and in items which can be located through Library Literature . 

ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 

The following items are citations for the various proceedings of institutes 
conducted by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the Library Administration 
and Management Association (formerly Library Administration Division) of the 
American Library Association. They are presented in alphabetical order by 
ititle. ' 

An Architectur al Strategy for Change; Remodeling and Expanding for 

Contemporary Public Li brary Needs , Edited by Raymond M. Holt, Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1976. 

Guidelines for Librar y Planners , Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, 
Chicago, American Library Association, I960. 

Libraries; Building for the Future , Edited by Robert J. Shaw, Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1967. 

Library Buildings; Innovation for Changing Needs , Edited by Alphonse F. 
Trezza, Chicago, American Library Association, 1972. 

Library Environment ; Aspects of Interior Planning , Edited by Frazer G. 
Poole, Chicago, American Library Association, 1965. 
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Library Furniture and Equipment , Chicago, American Library Association, 
1963. 



Planning Library Buildings for Service , Edited by Harold Roth, Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1964. 

Problems in Planning Library Facilities: Consultants, Architects. Plans 
and Critiques , Edited by William A. Katz and Roderick G. Svartz, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 196/4. 

The Procurement of Library Furnishings: Specification: Bid Documents and 
Evaluations , Edited by Alphonze F. Trezza and Frazer G. Poole, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1969, 150 pp. 

Running Out of Space-What are the Alternatives? , Edited by Gloria Novak, 
American Library Association, 1978. 



BLUEPRINT READING 

Bellis, Herbert F. and Walter A. Schmidt, Blueprint Reading for the 
Construction Trades , 2nd ed.. New York, McGraw, 1978. 

Hornung, William J., Blueprint Reading: Interpretation of Architectural 
Working Drawings , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-*Hall, 1961. 

Huth, Mark W. , Basic Construction Blueprint Reading , New York, Van Nostrand, 
1980. 

Palmquist, Roland, Answers on Blueprint Reading , New York, T. Audel, 1977. 

Wallacht Paul I. and Donald Helper. Reading Construction Drawings , New York, 
McGraw, 1979. 

The above titles merely suggest a few of the many books written to assist those 
wishing to learn to read architectural drawings with some proficiency. Your 
architect and/or consultant can no doubt suggest others. Most libraries have 
one or more titles on this subject in their collections. The Hornung title 
noted above even has segments containing a few drawings of a small library 
building project as illustrations. 



ANNUALS 

"Buildings," The ALA Yearbook Chicago, American Library Association. 

"Public Library Building," The Bowker Annual of Library & Book Trade 
Information, New York, R.R. Bowker Co. 

PERIODICALS 

Library Journal (December 1 issue usually features library buildings vith 
statistical data repeated in the Bowker Annual .) 

Architectural Record , McGraw-Hill Publication (Monthly). 

Progressive Architecture , Penton/IPC Reinhold Publications (Monthly) 
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APPENDIX 5 



BIBLIOGRAPBT ON NEW LIBKAKT BUILDINGS, ARCBITECTURAL 
ADAPTATIONS, lEMODELINGS AND KEBABILITATION 
PGR LIBRARIES 

Prepared by Robert E. (Bud) Oriagdulpb, FAIA 
BOOR/A: Architsctt, Plaaaiag, laterior Desiga 
Portlaad, Orcgoa 
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ARTICLES ON ARCHITECTURAL ADAPTATIONS, REMODELINGS AND 
REHABILITATION Fr''. LIBRARIES 



"A library for the future" (re: conversions). LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
Dec. 1981, p. 2219-2220. 

"Remodeling reintroduces deco to a Chicago museum's Interior" 
(Museum of Science t Industry Kresge Library), AR CHITEC TURE ; 
THE JOURNAL OF THE A. I. A. . Nov. 198i|, p. BH. " 

"Mansion-like library redone, expanded underground" (Peabody 
Institute Library), ARCHITECTURE . Nov. I98I1, p. 86-87. 

"Designing for rare books" (M. Knoedler * co. art reference 
library), INTERIORS, Mar. I98I1, p. 138-139 . 

"Martha Sowell Utlry Memorial Library and Cultural Center. 
Thobodaux, La." (transformed brick market and warehouse). 
PRDQRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, Nov. I983, p. 56 

"Rejuvenation for the grand dowager" (New York City library). 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. I983, p. 75-79. xiorary;, 

"Metamorphosis of loft Into library" (New York Univ. Qrad. Bus. Sch. ) . 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. I983, p. 8O-83. *a.ou8.j>cn. ; . 

"Renovation of the Kelo University Library", JAPAN ARCHITECT. 
March 1983. p. 32-36. 

"Adaptive re-use winner" (Stanford University Special Collection* 
library), INTERIORS, Jan. I983, p. lOH. 

r£5i3H2«.^**^^^° Library: magnificent pragmatism", PROGRE"?SIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, Mar. 1982, p. 23-2i|. 

»Hrri2;f,'**i*y ^f^SS'^y* Elchstatt, West Germany", ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, Mar. 1982, p. 62-6.7. 

"Solar oriented library; recycling a 1926 brick earase " 

INTERIORS, Oct. I98O, p. 83-81|. garage.... , 

»J5a»?^? i'*\5S5°°^ library...." (remodeled) , ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, July 1979, p. lll-llH. 

"Restoring a library and expanding Its uses" (Chicago Public 
Library), AIA JOURNAL, Mid-May 1979. p. 192-193. 
(See also ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Jan. 1979, p. 96-99.) 

ZS™*I**^y library remodelling t expansion- (Univ. of Houston), 
CONTRACT INTERIORS, Sept. 1978, p. 92-95. nouston/, 

"The New York University Institute of Pine Arts: How Do You 
R«-U8e * J«W6l Box 7" ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. 1978, j.. 107-112. 
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ARTICLES ON NEW ARCHITECTURAL ADDITIONS FOR LIBRARIES 



"University of Berlin" (addition) ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Sept. 198i|, p. 109-111. 

*A variety of libraries" (adaptations and new); five small 
libraries), ARCHITECTURAL RECORD March 1985, pp. 101-113. 

"Institutional design: Shakespeare drama" (Folger library, 
Washington, D.C.), INTEF.IORS Jan. 198i|, p. 115-116. 

"A new frontispiece transfoms a college library" (Colgate 
University), ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Sept. 1982, p. 120-125. 

'Vigorous forms and vibrant colors enrich... St. Lawrence 
University", ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Oct. 1980, p. 65-71. 

"Design for readers" (Williams College), ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
July 1978, p. 89-93. 

"Beneath the halls of ivy" (Avery Library extension, Columbia 
University), PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, Mar. 1978, p. 60-61. 
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ARTICLES ON NEW LIBRARY STRUCTURES 

rSS?,iS"^"8 tomorrow's libraries", by Carlton C. Rochell. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. 1983, p. 91. nocncAi, 

ySr^??? libraries", ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Mar. 1985. 
p. 101-113, discusses five small libraries, new, added-on. 
and adapted. ' 

"Missionary Graves: Library San Juan Caplstrano. . .Architect 
Michael Graves", ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Oct. 198il^ p. 52-57. 

•Ex librist Regional library, San Juan Capistrano", PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE June 1984, p. 69-79. 



"Mission Imagery, Introverted Spaces. San Juan Caplstrano 

ARCHITECTURE: THE JOURNAL OP THE A.I.A., May 198i|. 

p. 25u-2d7< 

"Solid library In a self-consciously nostalgic village" 
(Unlonvllle), ARCHITECTURE, Sept. I98I1, p. 150-153. 

■Unionville Library, Town of Markham, Ontario. Barton Myers 
Associates, Architects-, ARCHITECTUPAL RECORD, Feb. 1983, p. 96-97. 

"Aklta Municipal library", JAPAN ARCHITECT, Mar. I98I1, p. 26-36. 

"A rare and rich response to context" (Kelo University library. 
Tokyo), ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, May 1983, p. 106-113? "^^^^^^y* 

ilpo*'*^ ^^l University", JAPAN ARCHITECT, 

Mar. 1983, p. 23-31. 

"A sensitive storehouse for burgeoning knowledge" fMudd Library. 
Yale University), ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. 1983, p? 86-90. 

"Dayilghtlng: Six Aalto libraries", AIA JOURNAL, June 1983,p. 58-69. 

"Aalto's luminous library In Oregon", AIA JOURNAL, Sept. 1980,p. 72-73. 

"Ersklne's humanism" (University of Stockholm llbrarv) 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Aug. I983, p. 16-25. ^"''^''y^' 

"Suglnaml Ward Central Library", JAPAN ARCHITECT, Apr. I983, p. 7-II1. 

2;H»£?,';:„'!'j9i3?V"'JS'''' "'"'^ ^'^^^ 

"Community catalyst" (Markham library), INTERIOR DESIGN, 
Aug. 1982, p. 186-189. 

"Sculptural shapes that sit solidly on the ground" (Gettysburg 
College Library), AIA JOURNAL, Mid-May 1982, p. 176-I82. 
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ARTICLES ON NEW LIBRARY STRUCTURES (cont. ) 



"Architecture beneath .the surface" (Univ. of Michigan Law 
School library), ARCHITECT«RAi< RECORD, March 1982, p. 77-8il. 

*A dramatic step for a fledgling library" (Billerica, Mass.), 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Aug. 1983, p. 84-85. 

"Mt. Airy library" (passive solar), PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 
April 1983, p. 111-113. 

Municipal library. Anchorage, Alaska, by Gunnar Blrkerts. See 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, March 1983, p. 108-109. 

"Lake County Public library" INTERIOR DESIGN Oct. 1982, p. 216-221. 

"Marcel Breuer and Hamilton Smith's library for Atlanta: a 
strong new urban presence", ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, Mar. 1981. 
p. 83-87. 

"Blrkert's library for Duluth", ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
Nov. 1980, p. 86-91. 

"Kanazawa Municipal Library", JAPAN ARCHITECT, Jan. 1980,p. 21-28. 

"Princeton library with a glowing sculptured celling", AIA JOURNAL 
Sept. 1979, p. 82-83. 

"Yugawara Public Library", JAPAN ARCHITECT, Sept. 1979,p. 67-72. 

"Scharoun's Staatsblbllothek" (Berlin), ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
aune 1979, p. 331-311. 
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SOURCES ON PLANNING, ADAPTIVE USE, ETC. 

Palmour, Vernon E. ; Belassi, Marcia C. ; and DeWath, Nancy V. 
A planning process for public libraries. Public Library 
Assn./A»er. Libr. Assn., 1980. 

Cohen, Aaron and Elaine. 
Designing and space planning for libraries: a behavioral 
guide. Bowker, 1979. 

Met calf, Keyes D. 

Hni^^Jfsl^****"^® research library buildings. McGraw- 

Mount, eilis, ed^ 

Planning the special library; a project of the New York 
Chapter, 8.L.A. New York, SIA nonograph no. 4, 1972. 

Price, Paxton P., ed. 
Future of the aalirurban library. Report of a conference in 
Chicago «t the Chicago Public Library, Oct. 26-27, 1978. 
La Cruces, N.M., Urban Libraries Council, 1978. 

Sager, Donald J. 
Managing the public library, white Plains, N.Y., Knowledge 
Industry Publications Inc., 1984. 

(Chapter 9, "Construction, Design and Maintenance", p. 211-230.) 
Thompson, Godfrey. 

pJSm!"i978? library buildings. 2d ed. Architectural 

Matthews, Joseph R. 

Choosing an automated system; a planning guide. ALA, 198O. 

Welhs, Jean. 

Accessible storage of nonbook materials. Illus. by Cameron 
Riddle. Oryx press, I98II. ^ v^ameron 

Swartzburg, Susan 0. 

Conservation In the library; a handbook of use and care of 
traditional and nontradltlonal materials. Greenwood press. 1983. 
(Touches on structures, and housing of materials.) 

Bahr, Alice H. 

N^Y*" *lSniSJ*^JSnr? systems, 198I-82. White Plains. 

N.Y., Knowledge Industry Publications Inc., 1982. 

Brand, Marvlne, ed. 

Security for lIFrarles. ALA, 198i<. 
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SOURCES ON PLANNING^ ADAPTIVE DSE, ETC. (Cont.) 



T 



Anerlcan Stetndards Assn. 

American Standards specifications for making buildings and 
facilities accessible to, and usable by, the physically 
handicapped. 

Harkness, Sarah P., and Groom, James N. 

Building without barriers for the disabled. Watson-Guptlll, 1976. 

National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 
Planning barrier free libraries; a guide for renovation and 
construction of libraries serving blind and physically 
handicapped readers. 1981. 

Strom, Naryalls G., ed . 

Library services to the blind and physically handicapped. 
Scarecrow Press, 1977. 

(Pp. 159-178 re: architectural and barrier-free considerations.) 

"Illinois Regional Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped" (Chicago), ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Oct. 1977, p. 2il5. 

"Serious purpose adorned by color", AIA JOURNAL, Mid-May 1982, 
p. 221-22l». 

"Fanciful and functional" (Illinois Regional Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped) PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 
April 1978, p. 76-81. 
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APPEHDIZ 6 
BIBLIOGRAPHT FOB LIBRARY PLANNERS 

Prepared by Nancy McAdams 
McAdami Planning Consultants, Inc. 
Austin, Texas 
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FROM THE LIBRARY PRESS: 



Association of College and Research Libraries, College Library Standards 

CoBBnittee. "Standards for college libraries, 1985." College a nd Research 
Libraries Hews . May 1985 (vol. 26, no. 5), 241-252. 

Draft of the latest revision of the "standards" for determining the sizes of 
college library staffs, collections and facilities. Formula C for library soace 
significantly changed. ' *^ 

Association of Research Libraries, Office of Management Studies, Systems and 
Procedures Exchange Center. Building renovation in ARL Libar ies; Kit 97. 
Washington, ARL, September 1983^ 

Examples of various planning documents from six academic libraries, includina a 
relatively typical building program. * 

« 

Boll, John J. To grow or not to grow? (U Special Report #15). New York. 
Bowker, 1980. 

A compact review of the alternatives for collection growth and storage, with a 
comprehensive bibliography. 

Fraley, Ruth A. and Carol Lee Anderson. Library space planning; How to assess. 
allocate and reorganise col lections .^sourc-is and physical fac ilities. "tSTw 
York, Neal-Schinian, 1985. 

Helpful to the novice planner to get started on dealing with change and coping 
in the meantime. ' " 



NOT FROM THE LIBRARY PRESS: 

Dessy, CM. Designing p laces for people: a handbook on human behavior for 

architects, designers and facilities managers. New York, Whitney, 1985. 
Overview of the psychology of "personal space" in layman's language, with good 
graphics. Brisf library chapter emphasizes wayfinding and territoriality. 

Evans, Benjamin H. Daylight in architecture. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1981. 
Good explanation for the layman, using drawings and photographs effectively. 

Jellinger, Thomas C. Construction contract documents and speci f ieinr<nn«. 
Reading, Mass., Addison-Weslcy, 1981. 

Intended for the architecture student, but useful for clients to understand 
the construction drawings, specs and contracts. 

Pens, William with William Caudill and John Focke. Problem seeking: an 
arch:«ctural program ming primer. Boston, Cahners, 1977. ' 

Helps library clients understand the relationship between their kind of 
building program (words and numbers) and the archtsct's kind of programming 
(graphic analysis). ^ «S««Bing 
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Pulgram. William L. Designing the automated office. New York, Whitney, 1984. 

Mew enough for credibility. Very effective coverage of lighting, acoustics, 
task analysis, product evaluation, project management. 

Wang, Thomas C. Plan and section drawing. New York, Van Nostraud Reinhold, 1979. 

Another for the architecture student, helpful to get clients accustomed to the 
graphic techniques of design presentations, especially concept sketches. 

White, Ren. Bookstore planning and design. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1982. 
How to make books look terrific, even government publications! 



SUGGESTED JOURNALS FOR FACILITY PLANNERS AND MANAGERS 



Contract; the Business magazine of commercial furnishings and interior 
architecture. New York, Gralla Publications. 

Monthly. Annual subscription rate $14.00 to qualified subscribers; i.e., 
"firms and individuals who specify, design, buy or replace contract furnishings." 
Circulation Department, Room 930, 1501 Broadway, New York, NY 10036. 
Emphasis on products. 

Corporate design and reality; facility design, planning and asset management. 
New York, Cahners Publishing Co. 

10 issues per year. Free to qualified subscribers. Annual subscription rate 
$35.00 for non-qualified individuals. Circulation inquiries to Corporate 
Design and Realty* P.O. Box 17240, Denver, CO 80217. 

Emphasis on asset management. Frequent coverage of technology, productivity, 
facility cost benefits. 

Designers west; Public, corporate and residential spaces. Los Angeles, Arts 
Alliance Corporation. 

Monthly, plus annual resource directory. Annual subscription rate $30.00. 
Circulation inquiries to Designer's Vest, P.O. Box 48968, Los Angeles, OA 
90048-9168. 

Emphasis on style and trends. Useful for its coverage of regional designers 
and product sources. 

Facilities design and management: for corporate executives, managers and 
planners of office environments. New York, Gralla Publications. 

Monthly. Free to "individuals actively engaged in office facilities planning 
and design for their corporations". Annual subscription rate $30.00 for non- 
qualififed individuals. Circulation address same as for Contract. 
Emphasis on facility management. Helpful coverage of building technology issues 
and product developments for non-designers. Promotes the emerging profession ot 
facility management. 

Interiors: for the contract design industry. New York, Bilboard Publications, Inc. 

Monthly. Annual subscription rate $26.00. Subscription information from P.O. 
Box 1414, Riverton, N.J. 08077. Available on microfilm and fiche from University 
Microfilms. 

Emphasis on design and designers. 
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APPENDIX 7 



SELECTING DESIGN PROFESSIONALS; 
SAMPLE MATERIALS 

Prepared by Rayaond M. Holt. Library Consultant 
Raymond M. Holt & Aaaociatea, Library Conaultanta 
Del Mar, California 



Item 7-A: Letter of Interest (Invitation) or Requeat for 
Qualification* (RFQ) 

Item 7-B: Requeat for Propoaal for Library Ccnaultant 

Item 7-C: Request for Proposal (RFP) for Design 
Professionals 

Item 7-D: Questionnaire to Accompany RFP to Design 

Professionals (Representative Questions) 

Item 7-E: Questionnaire for Interior Design Firms 

Item 7-F: Suggested Interview Questions 

Item 7-G: Suggested Telephone Reference Check Form 
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ITEM 7-A 



LETTER OF INTEREST (SAMPLE) 



Date 



Dear Sirs: 

The (Agency Neae) is currently soliciting letters of interest 
from design professionals interested in the design of a new 
central library building of approxiaately 40,000 square feet. 

Details of the project are provided on the attached sheet. If 
your fir* is interested, please submit your qualifications and 
list of references. 

Polloving a reviev of the responses to this letter the (Agency 
Maae) vill issue a Request for Proposal to those firas it deens 
best qualified. Evaluation of those Proposal responses vill then 
result in the selection of approxiaately five firas to be 
interviewed. 

If your fira wishes consideration, please respond by 

. For technical questions and further 

inforaation please contact the undesigned. Thank you. 

(Signed) 



(Note: Attach to the above letter a detailed description of the 
proposed project providing inforaation on sisc, budget, schedule 
and any other known details.] 
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Iten 7-B 

REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL FOR LIBRARY BUILDING CONSULTANT 

(Sample) 



Dear 

The (name of Agency) is interested in securing the sss.fstsnce of 
s qualified Library Building Consultant to assist in the 
programming and planning of a nev central library facility. 
Attached is a description of the proposed project. 

The scope of vork vill include the following: 

1. Evaluate space projections functional relationships and 
other building information already assembled by the Library 
Staff; 

2. Prepare a vritten building program statement providing 
detailed information on space requirements^ adjacencies* and other 
project requirements for use by the architect and interior 
designer; 

3» Provide assistance in the selection of design 
professionals; 

4. Participate in projact team meetings; 

5. Provide vritten reviews of architectural and interior 
design drawings and specifications at the following phases: 

A. Schematics 

b. Design Development (Preliminaries ) 

c. Construction Documents (Vorking Drawings) 

The deadline for receipt of proposals is • 
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Tour Proposal abould includt the folloving: 

1. A brief deacriptiott of your fira^a qualif icat iona and 
experience including a liat of projecta conpleted and/or in 
progreaa during the paat 5 yeara; 

2. A deacription of taaka required to complete the acope of 

work; 

3* An eatimate of feea and r eimburaable expenaea for each of 
the elementa in the acope of work; 

4. A liat of referencea. 

Polloviag an evaluation of the RFP reaponaeat proapective 
conaultanta nay be interviewed. 

Pleaae addreaa all queationa about the propoaal content and 
proceaa to the underaigned. Thank you. 

(Signed) 



[ROTE; Attach detailed infornation about the project: aise 
(aquarc footage) » type of project (nev conatructiong reaodeling^ 
addition^ ete.) project eoatt deacription of the coaaunity. 
Include atatiatical data on library eollectionat ataffg 
circulation^ And aiailar detaila. Iiidicate vbetber a needa 
aaaeaasent atudy baa been C0Bp?.eted aa veil aa the availability 
of any other information critical to the programming and planning 
proceaa.) 
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Itttt 7-C 

REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL: DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 



Dtar 

ThanA jou for your rtctnt Ittttr voiciog interest in providing 
architectural and/or interior design services for our nev 
Central Libarj Project. We are pleased to invite your firm as 
cne of five firms selected to submit a proposal to design the nev 
facility* Professional design services are to be divided betveen 
Architectural/Engineering and Interior Design. Please file 
separte responses accordingly* 

In your response* please include the folloving: 

1* Statement of qualif iciations ^nd description of 
responsibilities for each member of your firm vho vould be 
attached to this project including, but not necessarily limited 
to the folloving: 

a« Project architect 

b* Design Architect 

c* Job Captain 

2. Describe the specifc library facilities and comparable public 
buildings each of the above named people have been responsible 
for* 

3* Written response to the enclosed questionnaire* 

4* Provide a list of references for buildings completed vithin 
the past five years* 

5* For each of the projects listed, provide relevant information 
on sise, project cost, special features, etc* Note estimated 
project costs and actual construction costs vith explanation for 
any major difference* 

6* Indicate the engin^t^ring firms you propose to use and note 
their qualifications, especially in terms of experience vith 
libraries and other types of public buildings and related 
facilities: 
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A« Structural tnginttr 
b« Mechanical tnginetr 

c. Electrical engineer 

d. Landscape architect 
e« Acoustical engineer 
f* Lighting engineer 
g. Other specialists 

1. Estittated fee for the project. 

8. Approximate schedule for the following phases: 

A« Schenatics [_veeks 

b. Design development (Preliminaries) -**-*veeks 

c. Construction documents (Working drawings & specif-* 

ications weeks 

9. Submit anj additional materials jou believe will be helpful to 
us in evaluating your firm^s qualf ications and experience. 

Pletse submit copies of jour proposal to the undersigned 

by 5:00 p.m. . Following evaluation of the 

proposals, an interview schedule will be established. 

Thank jou for your participation. Attached are several items for 
your further information. Please address all questions to the 
undersigned. 

(Signed) 



[HOTS: In addition to the questions to be answered, attachments 
may include (1) building program. (2) building site plan. (3) 
Scope of work statement from AIA standard forms or other sources. 
(4) Schedule for interviews and selection. (5) project schedule, 
etc. ] 
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ITEM 7-D 

QUESTIONNAIRE TO ACCOHPANT RFP TO DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 
{Representative Questions) 



1. Based upon your understanding of contemporary public library 
service* in vhat vays do you think future bulding requirements 
can best be anticipated for the next 10*20 years? 

2. In vhat vays and to vhat degree have you familiarised yourself 
vith the details of our project? 

3. Hov veil do you feel the library^s building program responds 
to your requirements for information and vhat additional 
information do you believe is necessary? 

4. Vhat do you consider to be your firm^s major strengths in 
design? Please illustrate vith examples from your vork. 

5. Approximately vhat proportion of your firm^s time vould you 
expect to allocate to the folloving: 

a« pre<-schematics 

b« schematics 

c« design development 

d« construction documents (vorking dravings and 
specifications) 

&• Based upon your current knovledge of the projects vhat do you 
see as the major design issues vhich you must cope vith? 

7. For the areas of specialisation listed belov. please indicate: 

a. Those you feel unconditionally qualified to furnish 

vithin your ovn staff; indicate qualifications 
and experience; 

b. Those services 70U feel qualified to provide for routine 

situations but not for more complex situations; 
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c. Those areas vbieb you would expect to use outside assist- 
ance. 

Specialised concerns: 

Cl] energy conservation 

C2] lighting 

C3] acoustics 

[4] graphics and signage 

1 5] coBBunications technology and systeas 

i6] autoaation 

[7] non print aedia (audio visual, video, etcL) 

8. Hov vill fees for outside specialists be covered? 

9. If you anticipate requiring the services of outside 
specialists for any of the above, vho vould you recoaaend and 
vhat are their qualifications? 

10. What supervision services does you fira noraally provide 
during construction? Are these included in your base feet 

11. Describe the procedures your fira would use to ainiaise the 
necessity for change orders during construction. 

12. Vhat would be the extent of your on-site inspection 
responsibilities during construction and to whoa would this be 
delegated? Bow often would site visits be aadet 

13. At what tiaes during the planning period and in what aanner 
will your fira provide projected cost estiaates for the project? 

14. If, in spite of the best efforts of all concerned, the 
project construction bids exceed available funds, how would your 
'i'fi*""^"' deteraining the best ways of bringing the project 
within bttdgett Bow would such work be reflected in your feest To 
what extent would you assuae responvibility for the redesign of 
the project if required to rednc* dostt 

15. At what stages of design and for what purposes does your fira 
use study aodelst Is construction of aodels covered by your 
standard fee quoted in your Proposal? Arc study aodels 
constructed in-houset Bow are they used with the client? 

16. If a separate Interior Design fira is selected for ths 
project, how would your fira coordinate the design process to - 
insure a haraonioos end-productt 
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17. What general design characteriit ici do you believe are ■^^"•J 
by tbe varioua structures your firm bss designed in the p««t 5-10 
years? 

18. What criteria would you use in selecting exterior and 
interior materials and finishes? 

19. What vould you identify as the single^ most unique 
characteristics of your firm and its practice that distinguishes 
it from others? 

20. If awarded this project, what other commitments does your 
firm have which would need consideration in establishing a 
project schedule? 
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ITEM 7-E 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INTERIOR DESIGN FIRMS 
{Representative Questions) 



1. In what vays and to what extent have jou familiarized yourself 
vith our project? 

2. Based upon your understanding of contemporary public library 
services, in what vays do you think that library space planning, 
interior design elements, furnishings, etc. can anticipate the 
likely needs of the nest 10~20 years? 

3. What experience has your firm had in space planning, 
furnishing and otherwise creating a coordinated interior design 
for libraries? 

4. What qualities of the local environment should be observed in 
the design of the interiors? Please be specific. 

5. Hov would you propose introducing such qualities into the 
interior design? 

6. Eov can the coordination of architectural and interior design 
best be achieved? 

7. Bov would you involve the architect and client in the 
evolution of the interiors Including choices of colors, fabrics, 
furnishings, etc.? 

8. In what vays can your firm be of assistance in the design of 
lighting? Comment specifically on such aspects as daylighting, 
task lighting, ambient lighting and accent lighting. 

9. Hov does your firm evalvate tha interiors package in terms of 
long tara maintenance and life cycle costs? 

10. To vhat extent does your firm take the initiative and 
responsibility for Intltlatlng changes in manufacturers products 
•uch as carpeting and furnishings? Please give specific 
•xamples. 
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!!• Does your firm represent and/or merchandize the products of 
certain furniture manufacturers or vendors? If so, please list 
the manufacturers and/or vendors represented. 

12. Describe your experience in space planning for libraries and 
other similar building types. 

13. What experience has your firm had vith purchasing offices of 
agencies similar to ours? 

14. Please name the members of your firm vho vould be assigned 
to this project and indicate their respective responsibilities 
and qualifications. 

15. Hov can ve b^ assured that the items you recommend for the 
interiors represent a realistic approach to the interiors budget? 

16. What vould you identify as the single most unique 
characteristic of your firm and what do you consider to be its 
most significant qualification for this project? 

17. At vhat point in the architectural design schedule vould your 
firm vish to behind its vork, and approximately hov much time 
vill be required for completion of the interior design package? 
Should it be bid simul taneous ly vith construction? 

18. Given the importance of signage to encouraging ""self help" 
among library users, vhat vould your approach be to signage? 
Hill signage be done **in house"? 

19. describe hov your firm deals vith casevork from concept and 
design through shop difavings and coordination of installation. 

20. Please describe your firm^s fee schedule as applied to this 
project and indicate vhat services vill be provided. Are there 
other services you might offer at an additional fee? If so, 
vhat? 

21. If» in spite of the best efforts of all concerned, the 
interior design bids exceed the available funds, hov vould your 
firm assist in determining the best vays for reducing costs to 
meet the project budget? Hov vould such services be reflected in 
your fees? 

22* Vhat services does your firm provide in supervising 
Installation of furnishings including floor coverings« vail 
coverings^ lighting, graphics, signage, movable furniture, 

225 
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casework, equipment, etc.? How ii this work covered in your 
fees? 

23, How will your firm arrive at valid estimates of costs for the 
interiors package? At what stages in planning will such figures 
be available and how will they be presented and reviewed? 

24. For what length of time following completion of the interiors 
installation would your firm be available to interface with 
vendors in making adjustments for defective items, etc.? Would 
this servict be included as part of your basic fee? If not, how 
much would such a service cost? 
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ITEM 7-F 



SUGGESTED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

Questions used in interviewing architects snd interior designers 
will depend to some extent upon the evaluation of materials 
submitted with their respective proposals. Enough of the same 
questions should be asked each firm to provide a basis for 
comparison. However^ the content of the proposals^ and especially 
the responses to the questions submitted with the RFP usually 
lead to individualised questions. As with any interview^ there 
should be sufficient opportunity for follow-up questions which 
arise on the spot as a resu?t of the interview process. 

In addition to clarifying and elaborating on material submitted 
with the Proposal responses^ certain other questions may be asked 
such as the following: 



!• Please describe the engineering and other specialized services 
your firm is prepared to provide as a part of its regular 
services. 

2. What specific experience has your firm had in the design of 
energy efficient buildings of this type and size? 

3. What do you consider to be your firm^s most important 
qualifications for this project? 

4. Please comment briefly oa your firm^s major strengths and 
achievements in design. 

5. What design charact eri sties would seem important in 
identifying this building as a library rather than some other 
type of facility? 

6. At what point do you consider the schematic phase to be 
completed? 

7. Approximately what per centage of your firm^s effort will go 
into each phase: 
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a. Schematics 

b« Ceslgn development 

c. Construction Documents 

d» Construction supervision 

8. Bov vill the efforts of engineering be coordinated vith 
architectural and interior design development? 

9. Will production of construction documents be completed 
in*house or contracted to another firm? 

10. Bov does your firm evaluate an evolving design in terms of 
life<*cycle costs? Maintenance? 

11. Bow do you arrive at project cost estimates and at what times 
are these presented? 

12. In general, vould you describe the design philosophy of your 
firm as tending toward the conservative end of the spectrum or 
directed more toward the innovative and experimental. Examples? 

l^. What is your experience with the planning team approach on 
projects of this size and complexity? 

14. What do you feel are the key security issues facing 
libraries? flow can these be addressed through design? 

15. Bow do you propose to handle the review of drawings at the 
various stages by City staff. Library staff and consultants to 
get comments and approval? 

16. What libraries do jou use personally? When did you last use 
one and for what purpose? 

17. What is your perception of this community and how will that 
influence design concepts? 
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ITEM 7-G 

SUGGESTED TELEPBONE REFERENCE CHECK FORM 



Note: Checking references o! design professionals is sn 
extremely inportsnt part of the total selection process* A check 
list should be f ornul sted to be certain that comparative 
information is gathered for all candidates. Hovever« these are 
only basic questions; others will arise and should be pursued 
during the telephone intevievs* Any discrepencies between the 
details of the Proposal and the information gathered by telephone 
should be carefully checked and evaluated* 

INTERVIEW FORM 



TELEPHONE REFERENCE CHECK FOR: (Firm). 

Person contacted 

Position 

Phone No* 



Buildinft 



Date Completed. 



1* What vas the sise and nature of your project? 

2. What prior experience did you have in working with design 
professionals? 

3. How was the firm in question involved? (Principal? Associate? 
Other?) 

4« Who was the person responsible for the actual design work? 
(name ) 

5. Describe the nature of your relationship with the designer: 

a. Attitude 

Listening skills 
Follow through 
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d* Thoroughness 

e« Consideration of your ideas 

f • Response time 

g. Ingenuity 

h* Promptness 

i* Patience 



• Describe your experience with other firm members in similar 



7. Bow often were team project meetings held and vho represented 
the firm? 

8. How often was the project schedule revised and bov veil did 
the firm comply with the schedule? 

9. If there were schedule delays, who was responsible for them? 

10« How accurate vere the cost estimates made by the architects 
during the planning period and prior to bid? 

!!• Approximately bov many change orders vere required and vho 
vas responsible? 

12* Bov available vas the architect during construction? 

13« Did you provide a vritten building program? Bov veil vas it 
folloved? 

14« Bov vould you rate the finished building in terms of: 

a* Appearance 

b. Flexibility 

c* Maintenance cost 

d. Internal environmental charac teria tics (lighting, heating 

acoustics, colors J etc* ) 

e. Functional relationships 
f* Meeting space requirements 

15. If you had a similar project, vould you prefer vorking vith 
the same firm? The same designer? Choose some other firm? 



terms* 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 



IIMaRT OfVIIOPMfM* KtVICtS 

1001 SttTN STMIT • sunt 300 • SACRAMtNIO. CA fMU 




TtlfPHONE (fl6) 445-4730 
ONTVMt, CSUDS 



FACILITY PLANNING, INFORMATION AND RESOURCES 



The California State Library can be of help. 



•* CONSULTANTS with specialized knowledge of architecture and 
buildings, audiovisual services, systems analysis and others may be 
contacted for advice, suggestions, assistance in review of plans, pro- 
grams, sites and services, or just to help you decide where and how to 
start. 



•* COPIES OF BUILDING PROGRAMS, sample schematic drawings and 
furniture/equipment layouts, photographs, dedication programs and pub- 
licity, books and periodicals on the state of the art, national guide- 
lines, are available for loan. 



** NEWS of funding sources for buildings through federal, 
state and institution grants, successful bond issue campaigns and 
suggested local funding methods is available to you. 



** VISIT by a member of our consultant staff to meet with you, 
your board, architect or city council can be scheduled to assist in 
initial planning. 



Other library directors have shared their building experience with us. 
We'd be pleased to share that information with you. 



** Telephone (916) 445-4730 
** OnTyme CSLLDS 
** Mail 

Library Development Services 
1001 Sixth Street, Suite 300 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

ATTN; Ann E. Kirkland 
) -243- 
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APPENDIX 9 



SITE SELECTION 

By Anders C. Dthlgren, Contulttnt 
Public Library Buildings «nd Planning Oiviiion 
For Library Services 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



''v'*;.^^^? *PP*«r»d «• «n article in the May, 1985 issue of 

the Division for Library Services' publication Channel DLS. 
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SITE SELECTION 



Anders Cllahlfrtn 

Site M If ction U a crucial step in 
any building prq{tct. RelaCtd is- 
sues art often complex, and the 
process can be further complicated 
by econc Mc and political pres- 
sures. V i the choice of a site is 
one of the most important determi- 
nants of the success of a library. A 
carefully selected siu enhances 
the attractiveness and utility of a 
finished building. 

A public library should be lo- 
cated where the people are. It 
should be highly visible and on 
major pedestrian and vehicular 
Iraffic routes. Typicalj)-» this 
means it should be downtown, 
where there is a high concentra- 
tion of business and other activi- 
ties. A convenient library It a 
well*used library. 

Convenient location and accts* 
oibility are not the only factors a li- 
* brary board should consider when 
evaluating possible sites, however. 
There are a number of others* in- 
cluding those listed below. 

Sice of the propoity. Is it 
large enough for the proposed facil- 
Itj^? Will it limit design options. 
dicUting, for eumple, mulUstory 
construction? 

tile avaUabttlty. Does the 
owner wish to aolK or wouM ac- 
quiring the site involve condemna- 
tion proceedings? 

Parking. Is the aitc large 
enough lo accommodate on*rite 
parking? If Mt. are there ample 
periling faculties nearby? 

Pkituro Mpanolon. Is there 
room for an addition lo the build- 
ing at a later data, or would the 
board have to acquire adiiacont pro- 
perties in order lo expand the 
Ubrary? 



Cost Can the library afford the 
property? 

Zoning. Will building a library 
on the proposed sito be permitted? 
Are there setbacks or other restric- 
tions that limit the usable area on 
the property? 

Natural features. Are there 
existing features, mature trees for 
example, the board may wish to 
preserve? Docs the jround slope? 
. Does water collect anywhere on 
the site? 

Existing structures. Is the site 
vacant or are there structures te be 
demolished? 

Vnsoott eondittona. Is the aoil 
ouiteblo Ibr support of a large 
structure? Are soil borings need- 
ed? Where are underground utili- 
ty lines located? 

There are numerous oources of 
information and guides to the site 
selection proceu. Holt*s ITiscofuin 
Library Building frq/cc/ Hand- 
book includes a chapter on tlie sub- 
ject. 

Two ptptn by Jeitph Whttltr. 
Tht CfltcUve Lotttion tf Public 
Library Buildingt" and "A Rteen- 
•idtratien tht Strategic Uca- 
lien for Public Library BuiMingt." 
art publishtd by Uit Uaivtraity of 
IlUnob Library School in ite OMa- 
•ieao/Pi^rt atrial. 

*A Public Library Site S>inpet!- 
tun" b Included In U Sptcial Jit- 
fer«#l; Uhrvy Span PlMMiHt. 
Prebltiaa aT alte atltction for li- 
braritt atrving artu largtr than a 
•ingit municipality art ditcusatd 
in -Oiitrict Ubrarits and tht Con- 
ilrucUen Proctn." which apptarad 
la tht Octobtr 1984 lUinou Ubrar. 
In. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



APPERDIZ 10 



TABLE OF FREQUEHTLT USED MEASUREMENTS FOR 
LIBRARY SPACE PLANNING 

Prepared by Rayaoad M. Holt 
Raymond H. Holt & Ataociatea, Library Coaaultanta 
Del Mar, California 



Thia table ia excerpted froa the Wiaeonain library Building 
Handbook, by Rayaond M. Holt. Madison, Wiaeonain: Division for 
Library Services, 1978. 
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TABLE IV-1* 

TABLE OF FREQUENTLY USED MEASUREMENTS FOR LIBRARY SPACE PLANNING 
LIBRARY MATERIALS: 

SHELVING CAPACITY: 

Assuming 8 volumes per lineal foot of shelf- 
each 3 foot shelf will contain 1_. 24 Vols 

each single faced unit containing 7 shelves 

will hold » iiifi V 1 

each double faced unit containing 7 sheVvVs 

will hold : 33^ y^^^^ 

^""^ containing 5 shelves 

(60" shelving) 120 v i 

each double faced unit containing 5 shelves 

(60" shelving) . ^,0 Vols. 

containing 3 shelves 
(A2 or counter height shelving) will 

contain ,2 

each double faced unit containing 3 shelves 
(A2 or counter height shelving) will 

contain ... „ , 

144 Vols. 

Reference books should be calculated at 5-7 Vols /Ft 

Bound periodicals should be calculated at 5-7 Vols /Ft* 

Art books should be calculated at 6-7 vols /F^ 

Disc recordings shelved vertically on vois./tt. 

shelves or in bins a u 

16n»n filas. assorted sizes, stored on fil„ ^i^s/inch 

shelving with 6 shelves per unit 100 fiias 

VOLUMES PER SQ. FT. FOR TRADE BOOKS SHEL\'ED ON 
DOUBLE FACED 90" STACK: 

Using 5 shelves (top and bottom shelves 

left vacant for expansion) 10 vols /So Fi- 

Using .11 U shelves, each 2/3 full Vols./Sq.Ft. 

(average 16 vols. /shelf) 15 voip /c„ vr 

Using .11 U shelves and averaging 24 Vols. Vols./Sq.Ft. 

per shslf (».xl»uB working cp.city) 22 Vols./Sq.Ft. 

NUMBER OF USABLE SHELVES PER SINGLE FACET 

SECTION OF 90" STACK: 

Tr.d* bocks _ . , 

Reference books 11™ l '^•J^" 

5-5 shelves 

JIJ^ d™Ji •PP"''*»;**«8 -P*" requirements. Actu.1 s^ce wiU * 
v.ry depending upon m.nuf.cturer .nd l.yout det.ils. 

^'\lJi' ^"';.'!i'!!!l'^".!'^?^f'^ f"^^??"*^ Hsndboofc. By Raymond M. Holt 
Madison, Wisconsin: Division for tlbr.ry Services, 1978. 
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TABLE IV-1 (cont.) 



Bound periodicals 5-6 shelves 

Art and oversized books 5-6 shelves 

SPACE OCCUPIED BY SHELVING: (No allowance for 
transverse aisles) 

Single faced section with 3 ft. aisle 12 Sq. Ft. 

Double faced section with 3 ft. aisle 15 Sq. Ft. 

Single faced section with 4 ft. aisle 15 Sq. Ft. 

Double faced section with A ft. aisle 18 Sq. Ft. 

SEATING: ^ , ^ 

At tables 25 Sq. Ft. /seat 

Informal (lounge) «0 Sq. Ft. /seat 

Reading or study carrel 25-30 Sq. Tt./seat 

In conference room around table 25 Sq. Tt./seat 

Multipurpose room or auditorium seating 6-10 Sq. Ft. /seat 

Audio Visual carrels (single seat carrel) 30-35 Sq. Ft. /seat 

Typing Carrel 3'3-35 Sq. Ft. /seat 

Microfilm reader — 25-30 Sq. Ft. /seat 



FILES: 

(Allowing space for extension of drawer plus 
user in front of file, but no aisle space on 
sides or back of file) 

Lateral files (A2" drawer) 21 Sq. Ft. 

Letter file ^S^^^'rl'li;?^" 

Legal file 1° Sq. Ft. /file 

Jumbo file (picture file) J^c^^'/^'/^i"^ 

Microfilm file cabinet 1^ Sq. Ft. /file 

Card Catalogs: 

One free standing 72-drawer catalog with 
3 ft, aisle on either side and space for 

drawer extension and user in front — *5 Sq. Ft. 

Flat files for maps, etc., with drawer exten- 
sion and aisle 35 Sq. Ft. 

One 72 drawer card catalog without allow- 
ance for aisle space on either side but 
with room for drawer extension and user 
in front 21 Sq. Ft. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY FURNITURE ITEMS: 

free standing dictionary and atlas stands with 

aisle space on 3 sides and user in front 25-32 Sq. Ft. 

Index table (4* x 9") allowing 3 users per side- lAO Sq. Ft. 
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TABLE IV-1 (cont.) 



MISCELLttXOUS LIBRARY FURNITURE ITEMS (cont.) 

Disc Recording bins: 

Unit of 4 bins with aisle s^ace In front 

AV Daterisls storage cabinet (18" deep x 39" 
vide) vlth drawer extension and user space In 

OFFICES AND WORKROOMS: * 

Public work stations (circulation, reference, 
etcO 



Administrative Librarian's office 
Professional staff — — — — 



Clerical and para-professional staff — 

Secretary /reception — — 



Floor Load 
•Compact Shelving 



25 Sq. Ft. 
20 Sq* Ft. 



150 Sq. Ft./staff 
250f Sq* Ft* 
125-lSO Sq. Ft. /staff 
100-125 Sq. Ft./staff 
100 Sq. Ft. 4 
30 Sq. Ft. for 
each seat In recep- 
tion area 

125 Ibs./Sq. Ft« ** 
300 Ibs./Sq. Tt. 



* Automated workstations are apt to require nore space. 
♦* Unless local building code has a different requirement. 



Note: This Table is excerpted from the Wiaoonain Library Building 

Handbook^ by Raymond M. Holt. Madison, Wisconsin: Division for 
Library Services, 1978. 
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APPENDIX 11 



LIBRARY FACILITY SCORECARD 

Prepared by Raymond M. Holt, Library Consultant 
Raymond M. Holt ft Associates, Library Contultants 
Del Mar, California 



Note: It is intended that this "scorecard** be used as a part of a 

library needs assessment process. Additional questions 

can easily be added to cover local conditions and 
situations. 
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LIBRART FACILITY SCORECARD 



YES MO COMMENT 

I. SITE i EXTERIOR ASPECTS 

1. Building easily identifiable 

2. Safe approach to parking — 

3. Adequate parking for public 

4. Adequate exterior signage ~ 

5. Adequate exterior lighting ~~ 
Entrance identifiable froa parking ~ 

7. Convenient i safe access to entry ~ 

Facility for after hourbook return 



II. CONDITION OF BUILDING 

1. Mo visible crackisg in structure 

2. Access for physically handicapped 

3. Mo signs of vater leiikage: 

Roof, valla, floors, other 

4. Adequate HVAC vith controlled 

distribution 

5. Adequate life s'«fety i security 

provisions 

6. Adequate, even <listribution of 

light both ijay and night 

7. Elevator(s) if 'sultiple floors 

8. Floor feels solid underfoot 

9. Mo visible deflections in floor 

10. Stair handrails are secure 

11. Mo sign of vood rot or teraites 

at thresholds/vindov sills 

12. Mo excessive drafts around doors 

and vindovs 

13. Adequate nuaber of electrical 

outlets vhere needed 

14. Resetting of circuit brea!'*rs 

or replaceaent of fuses 
is infrequent 

15. Rooa on svitch panel for 

additional circuits 

16. Sufficient telephone lines for 

all library uses 

17. Adequate ceiling insulation 

18. Annual utility bills are reasonable 
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Tea Ro 



Comment 



19« Annual cost of maintaining HVAC 
equipment is reasonable 

20. Number of toilet fixtures is 
adequate for traffic 

21« Toilets meet code for pbjsicallj 
bandicapped 

22. Lavatories^ toilets and sinks are 

in good condition 

23. Floor drains located in restrooms 
24* Adequate water supply & pressure 
25. Roof and site drains sufficient to 

carry water away from building 

III. INTERIOR LAYOUT^ 8IGNAGB, ETC. 

1. Signage at entry to indicate bours 

2. Major library services easily iden- 

tified from entry/circ« desk 
3« Collections and services arranged 
in a logical manner for 
public use 
4« Childrens^ and adult services 

visibly separated 
5. User traffic logical and un* 

complicated 
6« Sufficient restrooms for adults 
7. Separate restrooms for cbildren 

(if bldg. exceeds 5,000 s.f.) 
B. Adequate space for custodial use 
9. Adequate shipping/receiving area 

adjacent to delivery entrance 

10. Sufficient storage for less fre- 

quently used materials, gitt 
books, and miscellaneous 

11. Garaging for library vebicles 

12. Attractive, legible and appro- 

priate signage 

IV. PURNITORE AND EQUIFHERT 

1* Sufficient sbelving space for 
collections 

2. Sufficient seating for users 

3. Shelving braced for Seismic 

Zone 4 
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4» Seating for users is attractive^ 
appropriate 9 comfortable 

5. Circulation^ leference Desks^ etc. 

tasj for public to locate 

6. Circulation^ leference Desks^ etc. 

designed for efficient oper- 
ations 

7. Adequate and appropriate space 

for displays 

8. General illuaination suppleaented 

bj task lighting vhere needed 

9. Adequate equipnent available for 

use of non print materials in- 
cluding BicroforaSt video 
10. Appropriate acoustical and light 
cnvironaent for users of 
■icro readers. AV equipment 
and video 

> STAFF OFFICE AMD WORKROOMS 

1. Layout conducive to staff pro- 

ductivity 

2. Of f ices/vorkrooBS appropriate 

for Jcb tasks 

3. Of f ices/vorkrooas adequate in 

sise 

4. Sufficient visual and acoustical 

privacy for supervisory tasks 

5. Of f ice/vorkrooB furniture/equip- 

Bent Adequate and appropriate 

6. Separate restrooBS for staff 

7. Adequate and appropriately furn- 

ished lunch roon/lounge for 
staff 

8. Sufficient telephones for staff 

9. Adequate tctrical outlets for 

equipBont 

10. Adequate task lighting to sup- 

ploBent general lighting at 
staff vork stations 

11. Adequate heat, ventilation, cool- 

ing for staff off ices/vkrns. 

12. Conference roos for staff use 
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Tes No Comments 



VI. PROGRAMMING SPACE 

1* Appropriate and adequate tpaec 

for cbildren^t programs 
2« Appropriate and adequate space 

for adult programs 
3* Separate access to programming 

space when library is closed 
4. Access to restrooms when rest of 

library is closed 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS 

1« Provision for periodic Energy 
audit 

2. Provision for periodic updating 
of Space Needs Assessment 
audit 

3« Provision for regular inspection 
by fire marsballi building 
officials etc. 



END OF FACILITIES SCORECARD 
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APPENDIX 12 



BUILDIHG PROGRAM ODTLIHE POR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Prepared by Reyaond M. Holt, Library Coaiulteat 
Raymond M. Bolt & Aeeocietee, Library Coaiultaata 
Del Mar, California 



Adapted from the Wiaconfin Librery B»n^«n t ii«Biibi.ok . Madieoa, 
Vieconein: Division for Library Servicee, 197$, 
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BUILDING PROGRAM OUTLINE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 



Much of the inf orsat ion prtstnttd in tht building program vill bt 
in the fora of narrativt writing. Whtntvtr a particular concept 
is difficult to dtscribt in vords^ try visualising tht concept 
and recording it in the form of a diagram. The architect for 
whom the program is being written is veil versed in the 
interpretation of drawings and vill readily grasp their meaning. 
Bubble diagrams should be used to shov functional relationships 
and tables introduced wherever quantitative data is to be 
presented. 

The building program should begin with a description of the 
library service area followed by a veil defined statement of the 
library^s objectives^ the library^s place in the communityt the 
nature of the library^s public, and other data which vill set the 
stage. If the site for the library has been chosen, it should be 
also be described. 

Following the opening statement, the building program should 
consider each part of the facility beginning with the entrance. 
Information should emphasise 

1. Functional relationships to be achieved 

2. Space requirements 

3. Description of desired internal environment 

4. All special requirements affecting design 

The completed completed building program should provide a 
detailed profile of the library written in language which the 
architect can interpret accurately. Space estimates should be 
itemised in each area for collections, staff, public seating, 
library and/or other special equipment. Susuiary tables with 
total square footages should be included for each major area. 
Where space estimates are given, it is important to include 
reference to the method by which figures were determined, i.e.. 
**based cn 10 volumes per square foot.^ or ^25 net square feet 
allowed for each chair at a table. ^ Such notes will save 
valuable time later on when questions arise as to the basis for 
the estimates. Needless, to say. all worksheets should be 
carefully indexed and saved for reference. 

♦ Adapted from: Raymond M. Holt. WiBoormin Library Building Handbook. Madison. 
Wisconsin: Division for Library Services. 1978. 
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Supply functional relationship diagrams and f lov charts » but do 
not attempt to provide actual layout drawings. To drav your ovn 
plan is to restrict the most valuable asset the architect can 
offer - namely his or her talent for conceptual design. 

THE IHTEOSDCTORT STATEMENT 
The introductory statement should cover the following areas: 

1. Nature and siie of the community to be served. 

2. Population characteristics affecting library service - 
present and future. 

3. A brief history of the library in the community. 

4. The present library building's history, especially if the 
project includes remodeling and/or expansion of the 
structure. 

5. Description of the library's functions. services, 
collections, and special activities to be housed as a result 
of the project* 

6. Library service concepts vhich have governed the 
preparation of the building program such as: 

a. Dynamic programming to reach all elements of the 
community. 

b. Ma-iimifing staff productivity and minimiiing 
problems of supervision. 

c. Plezibility to accommodate nev services and 
collections whenever tbey occur, 

d. Use of integrated automated systems for library 
operations and services. 

7. Special problems such as the needs of the physically 
handicapped, energy conservation, security, and building 
maintenance. 

8. Characteristics of the ambience you vant created in the 
building. 
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SUGGESTED LIST OF TOPICS FOR A BUILDING PROGRAM 



The following topics are generally covered in a building program. 
Obviously, individual items must be adapted to the local situation. 
Suggestions which are not applicable should be disregarded and others 
added as needed. 



I. THE ENTRANCE 

A. DESCRIPTION OF THE QUALITIES NECESSARY IN THE ENTR/J^CE. 



1. 


High visibility. 


2. 


Easy identification as a library. 


3. 


Street level - no steps. 


4. 


Inviting. 


5. 


Appropriate signing. 


6. 


Security provisions. 


7. 


Safety provisions - ice-free, non-slip surfaces. 



B. BASIC RELATIONSHIPS (Exterior). 

1. To parking and passenger drop-off. 

2. To pedestrian access. 

3. Other. 

C. BASIC REUTIONSHIPS (Interior). 
1* Entrance lobby. 

2. Circulation desk area. 

3. Other. 

D. REQUIREMENT FOR AUTOMATIC DOORS - sliding preferred to 

swinging doors, and avoidance of draft for staff 
at desk(s). 

E. DISPLAY CASES AND BULLETIN BOARDS (if any) at Entrance. 

F. ORIENTATION TO AVOID GLARE OR EXCESSIVE TRANSMISSION OF 

HEAT AND COLD THROUGH GLASS, 

JK INTERIOR AREAS FOR TOE PUBLIC 
A. CIKa^LATION DESK AREA. 

!• Brief descr] on of the circulation control system 
and its requiiements in terns of equipment, space 
for files, and supplies, which must be located at 
the circulation desk. 
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2. Brief description of charging (if not covered in Para. 1 
above) and discharging processes, including space required 
and number of book trucks used* 

3. Brief description of registration system and its require- 
ments for files and supplies* 

4. Number of staff at circulation desk at any one time. 

5. Peak number of people served at circulation desk per hour 
at present and in the future - the problem of queue control 
at busy times* 

6* Description of such routines as those involving reserve 

books, return of overdue materials, etc*, in terms of space 
required for work, shelving, book trucks, and files; in- 
dicate maximum number of volumes on reserve at any one 
time* 

7. Description of all other activities carried on at the cir- 
culation desk. Including personnel, equipment, and supplies 
involved * 

9* Collection Security System description* 
ADULT SERVICES AREA 

1. Describe primary factors to be considered in locating the 
adult services area In terms of its relationships to other 
areas within the library* 

a« To entrance* 
b* Circulation desk, 
c* Children's area 
d* Staff workroom* 
e* Other* 

2* Brief descriptive statement of the purpose of this area 

and the services given* 
3. Describe the relationships of elements within the adult 

services area, such as: 



a* 


Collections* 


b* 


Staff service (reference) desk* 


c* 


Adult seating* 


d* 


Card catalogs, periodical indexes, etc* 


e* 


Displays* 


f* 


Other* 
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4. Description of any special considerations or requirements 
which should be observed in planning the adult services 



area. 

5. Space must be provided to accommodate the following: 

*• No. of public service desks for adult services 

(Reference, etc.). 

J"'*! of volumes in circulation collection 

(follow with a breakdown of collection into 
categories which should be considered separately 
in space allocation and organization). 

fiction ^Volumes. 

Non-fiction ^Volumes. 

Other (specify and list) ^Volumes. 

c» Reference books (no. volumes), 

d. Hicrofonn materials: 

No. reels of microfilm. 

No. f iche. 

No. readers and reader/printers. 

e. Periodicals: 

Current periodicals (No. of titles) 

No. bound periodicals in backfiles. 

Linear ft. of unbound periodicals in 

backfiles. 

f . Audio visual materials ( dentify here unless a sepa- 
rate chapter is used for AV services; see item II. c. 
of outline). 

No. disc recordings. 

No. tape cassettes. 

____ No. I6mn! films. 

No. 8nm films. 

No. video tapesc 

No. framed pictures. 

No. jumbo file drawers of mounted pictures. 

No. posters. 

(Specify and quantify any other AV mater- 
ials. 

g. Describe and enumerate any other special collections 
to be housed. 
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6* User Accommcdations for Adults* 

a* No* adults to be seated at tables* 

b* No* adults to be seated at study carrels* 

c* No* adults to be seated at audio visual (vet 

carrels)* 

d* No* adults to be seated in lounge chairs* 

e* Other space requirements for users (specify, 

describe, and quantify)* 

7* Space to be Supplied for Special Items of Furniture and 
Equipment , including : 

a* No* filing cabinets for vertical files (4 draw- 

er/cabinet)* 

b* No* Jumbo filing cabinets for mounted pictures 

(3 drawer/cabinet)* 

c* No* card catalog drawers* 

d* No* of periodical index tables (give approximate 

dimensions or no* of people to be seated at each)* 

e* No* of atlas cases* 

f * No* of dictionary stands* 

g* Other items (list and describe)* 

8* Description of Adult Collection arrangement, including 
any special categories or divisions to be used and any 
special tj'pes of shelving requirements* 

a* No* volumes to be shelved in each of the de- 
scribed categories such as fiction, non-fiction, 
reference, rental, mysteries, westerns, local 
history, art books, etc* 

b* Special signing, shelving, or other requirements not 
covered above* 

9* Describe location and use of the following In terms of 
r'^'^ationships to other elements within the adult serv- 
i area: 

a* Card catalogs and consulting tables* 

b* Vertical pamphlet and/or picture files* 

c* Atlas 8tand(s) and dictionary stand(s)« 

d* Microform files and readers* 

e* Other (as listed under 7 e and f* 

C* AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES 

Note; if audio visual services are to occupy a separate area, 
rather than be integrated into the adult services area, then 
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a section of the program should deal with the requir erTients. 
Space for non-print materials would then be deleted from the 
general accounting in item II. B. 5. above and grouped in 
the chapter on Audio Visual Services along with other in- 
formation. If a production facility for video and/or other 
purposes is to be included, it may be a part of Audio Visual 
Services or fall under the topic E. "Special Purpose Areas." 
This chapter would include itemization of the quantities of 
the various non-print materials to be housed, a discussion 
of how the area relates to other parts of the library, the 
nunber and nature of accommodations, including audio visual 
"wet carrels," group viewing rooms, preview rooms, etc. 
Requirements for an AV workroom could then follow in a 
later chapter as part of staff offices and work areas (see 
III. F. of this outline). 

D. CHILDREN'S SERVICES AREA 

1. Purpose of the area and services given. 

2. Relationship of the children's area. 

a. External relationships. 

(1) To entrance. 

(2) Circulation desk. 

(3) Adult area. 

(A) Staff workroor.. 
(5) other. 

b. Internal relationships. 

(1) Collections. 

(2) Staff accomodations. 

(3) Children's seating. 
(A) Displays. 

(5) Story hour area. 

(6) Other. 

c. Space to accc»mocate: 

1. Books (No. vols.). 

2. Other collections or materials, including 

audio visual (itenize and quantify). 

3. _ Children seated at audio visual carrels. 
A. Children seated at tables. 

5. Children seated at study carrels. 

6. Children seated in lounge chairs. 

7. Staff at children's desk. 
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d. Display cases, atlas and dictionary stands and other 
specialized furniture and equipment (number and 
dimensions as well as brief description). 

e. Provisions needed for audio visual materials and 
equipment. 

f. Other special items. 

g. How will story hours and similar programs be handled 

and how many children normally attend? 

Maximum and minimum number who attended a single 
story hour last year, if known. 

h. Will an office be necessary for the Children's 
Librarian? 

i. Special space for bulletin boards or other display, 

j. Special divisions of the children's collections to 
be observed (if any); describe relative location of 
each and estimate number of volumes to be included 
in the grouping. 

(1) No. Reference Books. 

(2) No. Fiction Books. 

(3) No. Non-fiction Books. 

(4) No. Picture Bocks. 

(5) No. Easy Books (priners or first readers). 

(6) Other Books separated by grade (if any). 

(7) Non-book Materials. 

YC'L^G ADVVT SERVICES AREA 

(If the library plans a young adult services area, indicate 
requirements using items similar to those above for children's 
services areas* ) 

SPECIAL PURPOSE AREAS 

1. Meeting and/or Conference room(s) (if any) and provide 
for each. 

a. General description of prograr.s and other uses for 
the roor,(s). 

bt Relationship of meeting and/or conference rooir.(s) 
to other areas of the library: 

(1) Entrance. 

(2) Adult area. 

(3) Children's area. 
{L) Staff area. 

c. NiiTiber of people to be acc c n^dated • 
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d. Platform facilities needed (if any). 

e. Projection facilities, 

f. Storage facilities for chairs, tables, etc. 

g. Kitchenette facilities, if desire . 

2. Typing rooin(s) . 

a» No* of typewriters to be accommodated. 

Location of room(s) and relationship to other 

major areas. 

3. Video Production Facilities. 

a. Studio. 

b. Control center. 

c. Set and equipment storage. 

d. Other. 

4. Radio Facilities. 

a. Broadcasting (AM and/or FM) . 

b. Citirens' Band for communications* 

c. Other. 

5. Non-print Media Production. 

a. Audio. 

b. Filr.. 

c. Captioning;. 

d. Dry rount. 
fe. Other. 

III. STAFF OIF ICES AND WORK AREAS^^ 
A. GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Relationship of staff work areas to other areas of 
the building. 

2. Enumeration of staff offices and work areas. 

3. Relationship cf st£ff offices and work areas to one 
another. 



Oh 

Dascusrions of all staff offices and workroor;s should include 
precise infc-rration on the requirements for desks, casework (cabinets, 
end build-ins), storage, sinks, electrical outlets, telephones or 
other c( :jriunic;5t lens devices, and any other special items. 
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i,. Relationship of staff offices and work areas to deliv 
ery and/or staff entrance. 

ADMINI STRATION OFFI CES . 

1. Receptionist-secretary. 

2. Library Administrator. 

3. Other administrative staff (if any). 

PUBLIC SERVICES (Professional other than administrative. 
Technical Ser\'ices, extension ser\'ices). 

1. ' Public Services Supervisor (Head of reference or whatever 

title is used). 

2. Public services staff workroom. 
TECHNICAL SERVICES WORKROOM 

1. Description of technical services activities, including 
flow diagram. 

2. Technical Ser\'ices Supervisor (Head cataloger or?). 

3. Order clerk(s). 
6. Cataloger(s) * 

5. Procespor(s) . 

6. T\Tist(s) 

7. Collections TTminteTiance (mending and binding). 

8. Tools: 

a. Shelf list. 

b. Bibliographic tools. 

c. Authority files. 
CIRCULATION WOPJ^ROOM 

1. Brief description of circulation routines carried on in 
the circulation workroor., including overdues and registra- 
tion (lise flow diagraiTis where appropriate). 

2. Chief Circulation Clerk's office (if necessary). 

3. Circulation clerks. 

U. -M^y special equipr.ent used. 

5. Files to which access is needed. 

Al'DIO VISUAL OR MEDIA W0R}:R00M 

1. Brief description of v- rk, materials, and staff tc be 
housed. 

2. Film service - cleaning, inspection, reservations, and 
maintenance. 
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^* tes^ng?^' " inspection, processing and 

a. Disc. 

b. Tape. 
A. Media Preparation and production. 

a. Tape duplication. 

b. Film production (if any). 

c. Video (if any). 

d. Dark room facilities (if needed). 

e. Other. 

EXTENSION SERVICES WORKROOM (if necessary) 

1. Describe extension services maintained by the library. 

a. Branch libraries. 

b. Stations. 

c. Bookmobiles. 

d. Other. 

2. Nu:r.ber of staff and their requirer^ents for space. 

3. Work flow in Extension Services Department. 
Nur.ber of staff, their duties, and space recuire^.erts. 

5. Storage requirer^ents for collections related to e>- 
tenpions work. 

6. Need for access to delivery and shipping rooT. 

7. Other special requirements and conditions. 
SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR SYSTEM AND NETOORK ACTIVITIES 

1. Interllbrary loan - unless covered under another topic. 

2. Teletype and other electronic communications devices. 

3. Special ptrscnnel and their requirements. 

4. Brief description of activities associated with Sv^tem 
and Network participation. a} seem 

5. Special collection storage requirements (if any). 

6. Other needs. 

OTHER SEPAPu^iTE OFFICES OR WOR}:rOOMS (if any) 
J. CUSTODIA.N WOWCROOM 

^* bnuifr"^^'^'"" custodian's duties f.nd rc-sponsi- 
2. Supplies, etc., to be stored. 
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3, Equipment to be housed. 

U. Repair work to be done, if any, requiring shop space. 

5. Cleaning facilities needed. 

6. i.ocation of auxilliary supply closets and sinks, if 
any are necessary. 

7. Other. 
IV. OTHER ARE\S 

A. DELIVERY. 

1. Location of delivery entrance in terms of site consider- 
ations. 

2. Relationahip of delivery entrance to major areas of the 
building. 

3. Frequency and nature of pick-up and delivery use. 

4. Equipment requirements. 

a. Receiving counter. 

b. Shelving. 

c. Sink and electrical outlets. 

d. Other. 

B. STAFF LOl^'GE. 

1. ?;ur.ber of staff to he seated at any one time. 

2. NuTiber of seats at tab]e(s). 

3. N\ 7.-tahle-and-chair stating. 

L. Range and refrigerator requirements. 

5. Sink. 

6. Appliances which will be used by staff (toasters, etc.). 

7. Cupboards and other storage. 

8. Location and relationship to other major areas of the 
library. 

9. Alrosphere tc be acliieved. 

C. QVIET ROOM. 

1. Purpose and use of staff quiet room. 

2 . Location. 

3. Furnishings and decor. 

D. Pl'BLlC RESTROOMS. 

1. Separation of restruoms for adults and children. 

2. Location of restrooms as related to other building ele- 
ments. 
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3. Need for staff supervision from regularly manned .nations. 

4. Requirements for preventing candalism. 

5. Custodial maintenance requirements. 
V. MISCELLWEOUS 

A. PAGING REQUIREMENTS. 

1. Describe process by which returned materials will be 
sorted and returned to shelves. 

2« Number of book trucks needed. 

3. Amount of shelving needed for sorting. 

B. OITSIDE BOOK RETURN. 

C. SIGNING AND GRAPHICS REQUIREhENTS. 

1. Interior. 

2. Exterior. 

D. CO:iMUM CATIONS REQUIREMENTS. 
!• Telephone, 

2. Public address system. 

3. Teletype. 

A. Fire and instrusion protection. 

5. TTY (for deaf). 

6. Other. 

E. OTHER ITEMS NOT COVERED BY ABOVE OUTLINE OR PECULIAF. TO A 
PAPJICUIJ^R LIBf^ARY. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

A. RECAP OF Data in SUMMARY FORM. 

1. Collections to be housed. 

2. Public to be seattd. 

3. Staff to be accinmodated . 
A. Special space needs. 

B. CONCLUDING REM.^S. 
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Prepared by Raymond M. Holt, Library Consultant 
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Del Mar, California 
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PARKING GUIDELINES 



Prepared by Raymond M. Holt 
Raymond M.' Holt & Attociatea, Library Conaultanta 



The following guidelinea are aupplied in the abaence of any 
ao-*called "Standard" for public library parking requirementa. 

Regardleaa of the formula uaed for determining the number of 
parking apaces, it ia imparative that local conditiona and the 
library uae patterna of the community be given primary 
conaideration. In moat aituationa, adequate off-*atreet parking 
(acceaaible and convenient to the library entrance) ii a major 
determinant in uaer aatiafaction aa veil aa the amount of uae a 
library faciltiy will receive. 

Parking for a library in a denaely populated urban aetting may be 
quite different from the requirementa vhich ahould be met by a 
auburban or rural library of aimilar aize. Patterna of uae must 
alao be considered in terms of the ratio of adult to juvenile 
library users. 

The square footage required for a typical parking stall vill vary 
considerably depending on length, vidth, depth, angle, driveway 
dimenaiona, number of rowa and other deaign factora. Parking 
proviaiona ahould provide for a aafe and convenient area for 
paaaenger drop*of f . If acbool or other buaea provide 
tranapor tation for claaa or apecial group viaita, additional 
apace may be neceaaary for their movement and parking for 
discharging and loading. The area required for driveway access 
to the parking lot from the adjacent atreet(a) ia atill another 
variable which will affect total parking apace requirements. 



PARKING CALCULATION GUIDELINES 



1. Local Regulationa: 

Some juri adictiona have eatabliahed parking requirementa by 
ordinance or other meana which apecifically include library 
facilitiea, either as a aeparate entity or aa one of a particular 
type of uae, i.e., office buildinga, theatera, churchea, etc. 
The firat atep in determining parking requirementa ia to 
eatabliah whether or not auch a requirement exiats in the 
particular juri adict ion* If ao, then the requirement should be 
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examined to deternine hov veil it fulfills the library's 
potential need* 

2. Ratio of Floor Area to Parking 

Parking requirements for commercial and public use^ 
structures are often expressed as a ratio of a building^'s square 
footage of floor area* For instance; 

(a) one parking space for every 400 square feet of 
building, or 

(b) one square foot of parking for one square foot of 
building. 

The applicability of this type of requirement to library 
buildings depends to some extent upon the nature of the library 
and the community served. A popular branch library with limited 
collections used heavily by people vho drive to the library may 
need a higher ratio of parking space to building space than a 
large central library which has much of its space given over to 
collections and is used primarily for serious study and research. 



3. Ratio of Parking to Seating 

A more pragmatic guideline is to relate the number of 
parking spaces to seating, sometimes specifically to adult 
seating. Assuming a typical car carries two people, the ratio of 
1 parking space for every 2 adult seats has some rationale. This 
number, of course, must be supplemented by additional parking 
«paces for all meeting rooms - usually covered by local 
regulations. Parking for staff will be over and above such 
calculations. A formula constucted on such a rationale takes 
into account the obvious fact that neither library materials nor 
children drive or park cars, and thus should not be a part of the 
calculations. 



4. Staff Parking 

The number of parking stalls required for staff is often 
regulated by the local jurisdiction. Some jur sidictions are much 
more lenient in this regard than are others. Failure to provide 
adequate staff parking often becomes a major source of staff 
frustration and discontent. Wherever possible, staff parking 
should provide sufficient space for those staff members who 
consistently drive their cars to work. 
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SITTING ON THE JOB 
A STUDY IN ERGONOMICS 
September, 1985 



As the eighties race rapidly toward the ninties, and the architects, 
product designers and interior designers experiment with stainless 
steel, plastic and reflective glass bravely searching for the 
environment of the decade, and everyone begins to feel that a terminal 
at every work station is a basic requirement for efficient work, the 
interior design community has been pressured to develop ^the office of 
the future^. In response to the physical requirements of the much 
publicized ^high tec^ world of data processing, word processing, 
electronic mail, micrographics and all the other computerized wizardry 
of office automation, the world of desks and chairs has been forced 
to undergo a far less publicized revolution of work station design. 
Interior designers, product designers and furniture designers around 
the world are feverously searching for the **office of the future^ 
reflecting the requirements of the new technology within an 
environment motivating the most efficient staff in history. 

Marshall Brown, President of Marshall Brown - Interior Designer, Inc. 
of San Diego, California, a firm specializing in space planning and 
interior design for commercial and institutional projects, insists 
that the work station designed to accommodate the new technology has 
as important an impact on the productivity of the office workers as 
the architectural environment, the building design, or the "^high tec"* 
equipment. Office automation alone certainly cannot increase the 
productivity of the office worker, particularly if users are 
uncomfortable with the surrounding environment including the location 
of furniture and equifanent. As a result, Marshall and his 
professional staff are constantly examining what makes a work station 
effective. Interior design firms are constantly deluged with 
"innovative** products to solve the most complex requirements. Many 
hours are spent in evaluation and digestion of the many products 
available the in market place. Marshall and his staff must select 
items that will solve functional requirements for the present as well 
as the future while contributing positively to the overall interior 
statement. 
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Marshall notes that the desk and chair continue to be the basic tools 
of the office despite the rapid introduction of the computer terminal. 
Marshall and many other interior planning experts agree that poor 
furniture design and inefficient office planning can make the finest 
computer system worthless. Designers and manufacturers therefore have 
been scrambling to come up with new concepts in furniture design to 
accommodate the new requirements. 

The space planners, the efficiency experts and the building designers 
have made great strides in streamlining factories, but Marshall and 
many other designers feel that the white-collar productivity has been 
seriously neglected. Currently there is a surge of interest in 
updating the back office. As worker environment becomes more 
important, we are searching to find ways to move the office 
production to the forefront. In this service and information-oriented 
economy, it has become painfully obvious that the time is overdue to 
modernize the office milieu. 

Mr. Brown, having recently added terminals to the operation of his 
design office, observes that physical and psychological stress has 
been created by bringing new technology into the office with the 
objective of creating more efficiency. This stress results in 
headaches and hypertension as well as back aches and bronchitis. 
Unlike the relatively clearcut hazards in factories - deafening noise 
or harsh chemicals - the hazards of offices are considerably more 
subtle and often equally debilitating. They emerge from a building 
block effect: a bad chair combines with such things as the incessant 
ringing of phones, the harsh glare from fluorescent lights, an 
inadequately ventilated or smoke filled room, or a poorly designed 
computer station, and even the pressures of financial or family 
problems. These tensions, say the researchers, are felt by everyone 
from secretaries to supervisors to executives. 

The psychology of color is undergoing redefinition in every possible 
location. The nature of materials in architecture and all other areas 
of design is undergoing careful scrutiny. Corporate image is felt to 
be a measure of success. Carefully planned working environments are 
finally being considered important to the productivity of the work 
force. Beautiful and efficient work spaces are used not only to 
increase productivity but as added incentive for highly skilled staff. 

Marshall states that he and many professionals around the world 
continue in an attempt to study a vast lexicon of disciplines: 
ergonomics, anthropometrics, human factors, biomechanical engineering, 
environmental psychology, and on and on. Every component of the 
modern office layout - furniture, lighting, colors, window 
temperature, acoustics, even odors - is undergoing scrupulous 
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examination and redesign. These efforts have been spurred on not only 
by the requirement for better employees to be attracted and by the 
incorporation of the principals to be learned, but also by a corps of 
labor unions and office worker groups who understand how their members 
can benefit from this research. 

As employers consider new or expanded space requirements, Marshall 
constantly battles for sufficient space to provide an efficient and 
productive working area for every anticipated worker. He strongly 
believes that the investment in adequate footage will have quick 
payback in worker productivity. 

In his attempts to improve the office environment Marshall Brown 
continually attempts to convince executives of the fact that there is 
more to "going computer" than merely installing the finest 
technology. Many companies have spent enormous amounts of time and 
money putting together a top notch computer system complete with state 
of the art hardware and software, and then plop a terminal down on any 
old desk with any old chair. Several months later, employees complain 
of headaches and neck and back problems, and the CEO wonders why the 
return on investment isn't what the computer manufacturer promised and 
why productivity levels aren't skyrocketing. The problem is quite 
common in the age of automation. As anyone who has worked with 
computers knows, you can't just hook together any two pieces of 
computer equipment and expect them to work; each product needs to 
interface well with the other, often requiring adapters or modified 
programming to make them compatible. No matter how high the tech, 
the equipment simply won't work without proper interfacing. 
Similarly, Marshall Brown and other office designers and automation 
consultants are finding that you can't automatically link any employee 
with any computer work station and expect them to be compatible. As 
with the computer equipment, people and machines must be properly 
interfaced. Enter the desk and chair - the primary connection between 
people and their work. 

Obviously, management should not be oblivious to the needs for 
satisfactory work spaces because workers certainly will be constantly 
reminded of any neglect in the layout or comfort considerations. 
Having a comfortable chair ranked second in importance in a major 
survey of white-collar employee attitudes about working environments; 
good lighting ranked first on the workers lists. Those requirements 
are mirrored by studies conducted by productivity experts, who have 
concluded that well designed work places can add an hour or more of 
productivity to the working day of most people. That translates into 
more than 30 extra productive days a year per worker. One study 
conducted by a Federal government agency concluded that providing a 
good chair and desk alone improved the productivity of data-entry 
clerks by a whopping 25 percent. Those dramatic figures document the 
relatively quick pay back resulting from an investment in good design 
and planning. 
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Thus the question that Marshall wrestles with constantly, what makes a 
good chair, desk, or work station? Of course, there is no one answer, 
and for good reason; there is no one type of person with one set of 
work habits or task requiremt^nts* Toward the often elusive goal of 
getting more conclusive answer s.^ the science of ergonomics has arisen* 

The word comes from two roots: ergo (work) and nomics (law or 
management), and it is the discipline that studies the relationship 
between humans and machines* It is through ergonomics that engineers 
and designers learn where to locate controls on a dashboard or any 
other machine; and precisely where a chair's backrest should be 
located to offer maximum support* 

Ergonomics, virtually unheard of two years ago in connection with 
office furniture design, has become key to the furnishings industry* 
More than two dozen furniture manufacturers now feature ergonomic 
furniture products, although the term is often used rather loosely* 
In most cases, ergonomics is a synonym for flexibility: an ergonomic 
chair is one that can be adjusted easily by its user to suit that 
individual's unique size, shape and work habits; an ergonomic computer 
station is one that allows a worker to adjust the distance, angle, and 
height of the screen and keyboard for maximum comfort and minimum 
stress* 

Several years of research by ergonomists in the U.S. and several 
European countries has developed some solid conclusions as to what 
makes an ideal desk and chair* 

It has been proven that serious physical problems can result from 
poorly designed chairs* Occupational health experts believe that back 
disorders are the number two cause of absenteeism from work, second 
only to the common cold* Back ailments affect between 50 and 80 
percent of the population and include complaints ranging froni minor 
discomfort to major degeneration of the discs between vertebrae* 
Other ailments include circulation problems resulting from the chair 
seat cutting into the back of the leg behind the knee* What's worse, 
a poorly designed chair need not be noticeably uncomfortable to cause 
disorders; over prolonged periods, gradual damage can take place 
along with a gradual decrease in productivity* 

Most chairs were not designed to be sat on for long periods* 
Prolonged sitting restricts blood flow to the legs, leading to a 
number of circulation ailments - blood flowing to the legs cannot 
easily return to the heart* In addition to circulation problems, 
poorly designed chairs can create back problems, resulting from 
insufficient support of the entire spine* Even the softness of the 
seat is important* Conventional wisdom has it that a soft seat is 
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more comfortable, and therefore better, but that is incorrect. A soft 
seat feels good only temporarily; eventually, the seat cushion will 
roll up around the sides of the buttocks, putting pressure on the hip 
joints. The seat's material is important, too. It should be of a 
porous material to allow body heat to dissipate, w^ich is particularly 
important for people wearing clothing made from synthetic fibers, 
which tend to trap body heat and increase perspiration. 

Marshall states that there are a few construction suggestions on which 
most designers agree: 

1. The front of the chair should be rounded off - often called a 
scroll edge or waterfall cushion - in order to avoid restricting 
blood flow in the legs. 

2. Support is needed for the vertebrae at the base of the spine, 
helping the back to hold a slight forward arch. 

3. The seat cushion should have only light padding so that the 
buttocks can change pressure areas easily. 

4. Backrests should be high enough to allow for relaxing - at least 
high enough to hit the lower few inches of the shoulder blade. 

5. Seat height should be adjustable. Researchers recommend a range 
of at least 6 to 9 inches. 

6. Footrests should be provided for two reasons: for short people, 
who must raise their chairs to reach the desk top, leaving their 
feet dangling; and for improving the angle of the foot when it is 
in a resting position. 

7. A headrest is suggested if the chair reclines. However, large 
rolls that push the head forward are worse than nothing at all. 

Marshall summarizes with his definition of a good chair: a chair 
should be in proportion to the person using it. There shouldn't be 
the problem of looking like a little child in a papa-bear chair. It 
has to fit. 

Ergonomics experts agree that desks shouldn't be motionless because 
people working at them certainly are not. They should be adjustable 
to just about any position. Changing position benefits all workers. 
This is why ergonomics experts have engineered an increasing amount of 
flexibility into a new breed of desks that are specially designed for 
use with computer terminals. The problems that accompany regular use 
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of computer terminals stem from several things« One is the design of 
the machines chemselves: machines that have the screen attached to 
the keyboard require users to adjust their posture to suit the raachine 
rather than the other way around; terminals with separate keyboards 
avoid such problems. People who wear glasses - especially bifocals - 
have particular problems, since many of them read out of only a 
portion of their glasses and must tilt their heads in order to be able 
to read the screen* As you might imagine, this posture becomes 
uncomfortable after only a couple of minutes* 

Marshall emphasizes that many other problems result from office 
lighting; glare from lights or windows reflects off the screen into 
the user's eyes, causing eye strain during even moderate use* To 
compensate for the glare, many users shift their positions, leaning 
forward, back, or to the side to avoid the glare* Over time such 
posture wreaks havoc on backs, shoulders, wrists, arms, and necks* 
Eye problems can result, too, if the preferred position isn^t also 
within reasonable viewing distance* 

Considerable attention. Brown believes, must be paid to lighting and 
windows* In computer environments, lighting needs are different from 
other typing situations* Overhead lighting should be dimmer, with 
individual task lighting at each work station that people can adjust 
for reading printed matter on paper* Light from windows should be 
blocked with curtains to eliminate distracting and irritating glare* 
Also helpful are computer screens that are adjustable - capable of 
tilting up, down, left or right* Brown states that these stations are 
known as ergonomic terminals* 

It is also important for worker comfort to be able tc place the 
computer on a desk that's adjustable* Ergonomically designed desks 
use a split desk top - one--half for the computer screen, the other 
for the keyboard* Each half moves up or down independently from the 
other* The best model also can tilt forward or back* Movement is 
accomplished with dials or cranks located under the desk* A few 
manufacturers offer electric controls that move the desk up and down 
at the touch of a button* 

Brown observes that compared to the more traditional secretarial desk, 
such wizardry may seem to be all function and no form, but ergonomic 
desks can be as attractive as they are pragmatic* Many manufacturers 
produce sleek designs borrowed from Germany or Scandinavia where 
ergonomic furniture has been in use for years* In Sweden and in 
certain other countries, use of ergonomic desks and chairs is required 
by law for workers who sit at computer terminals* Some ergonomic 
desks are designed to fit within existing office partitions; some fit 
together with other pieces to form freestanding clusters* There are 
even morf^ elegant models made for use in executive work stations* 
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Marshall Brown is dedicated to the belief that a well-designed desk 
and chair, along with the knowledge of how to use them, appears to be 
a cure for a great many ills of the modern office. Amid the commotion 
over office design, however, it is crucial to remember that the most 
ergonomically sound furniture in the world can't beat a good job and a 
good boss - but it sure helps to be comfortable. 

Assuredly, there is seme amazing evidence that suggests that ergonomic 
furniture does work. The National Institure of Occupational Safety 
and Health (NIOSH) a federal government research organization, found 
productivity gains from ergonomic furniture that would make any 
management consultant envious. NIOSH researchers used two groups of 
data-entry clerks to measure the differences in performance between 
workers using ergononic furniture and those in traditional, 
nonadjustable environments. Both groups of workers were doing 
identical tasks at computer terminals. Over the course of the study, 
workers switched from one environment to the other, so all workers 
were measured using both systems. Productivity improved by a dramatic 
251. The NIOSH findings have been corroborated by another study 
conducted by a major manufacturer of both ergoromic furniture and 
computers. 

Brown insists that it would seem that investment in ergonomic 
furniture would be a smart one even if the studies mentioned turn out 
to be exaggerated. Assuming an improvement of 15% for a $15,ee0-a- 
year employee, a $1,500.00 ergonomic furniture work station may pay 
for itself in a very short time period. 

Obviously installing the finest ergonomic furniture won't affect a 
thing if the furniture isn't used correctly. All indications show 
that employees need a lot of help to realize the potential of 
ergonomics. In another NIOSH experiment, participants using the 
adjustable furniture had shown no productivity gains until the 
researcher realized that workers didn't understand that the furniture 
could be manipulated. People previously have been accoustomed to 
adapting themselves to the furniture in lieu of adapting the furniture 
to the task and the employee. In-office demonstrations and the supply 
of a manual to each employee can provide a great deal of support for 
the installation. 

Marshall Brown concludes, therefore, that it is reasonable to assume 
that the well designed desk and chair along with the knowledge of how 
to use them can do much to improve the ills of the modern office. It 
is important to remember that the most efficient furniture in the 
world still needs the skill of the experienced space planner and/or 
interior designer to implement the furniture system into a pleasant 
overall working environment. The use of color and texture along with 
proper lignting and acoustical control become important components of 
the overall formula necessary to create a highly efficient working 
environnent. 
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MARSHALL BROWN INTERIOR DESIGNER, INC. 
A STUDY IN ERGONOMICS 



The professional interior designer must consider all the items 
discussed above along with important factors such as budget, schedule, 
and expansion possibilities as the space study evolves. It becomes 
his responsibility to make certain that the goals of the client are 
understood and translated into a functional and aesthetically pleasing 
working environment. 
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APPENDIX 15 



FLEXIBLE WORK SPACES (OPEN VS. CLOSED) 

Prepared by Marshall Brown 
Marshall Brown Interior Designer, Inc. 
San Diego, California 
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FLEXIBLE WORK SPACES (OPEN VS. CLOSED) 
September, 1985 



NEW CONSTRUCTION 

A. Conventional Planning (30% growth) 
Construction Co8t-$13.75 Furniture Co8t-$8.13 
Total $21.88 per SF 

B. Open landscape system (50% growth) 
Construction Cost-$10.75 Furniture Cost-$10.63 
Total $21.38 per SP 

C. Modified open office, enclosed management (50% growth) 
Construction Cost-$11.88 Furniture Cost-$10.63 
Total $22.51 per SP 

Note: Usually B will fall 10-15% lower than A 
BASIS FOR DECISION 

A. Privacy Requirement 

B. Acoustic Requirement 

C. Work and Communication Flow 

D. Initial vs. long-term cost comparison 

E. Air Distribution 

F. Utility Requirements 

DESIGNER INPUT REQUIREMENT 

A. Mimimum 30 Employees 

B. Task groups continually change 

C. Greater close proximity storage requirement 

D. Available funds (capital vs. operating) 



o 
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FLEXIBLE WORK SPACES 
September « 1965 



TASK/AMBIENT LIGHTING (TAL) VS. INTEGRAL FLUORESCENT 

Good working light levels of 50 foot candles or better square foot 
can be achieved with indirect and ambient task lighting in the 
range of 1.65 watts per sq. ft. Standard fluorescent lighting in 
a conventional office layout generally requires 2 watts plus per 
square foot. 

TAL NEGATIVE CONSIDERATION 

A. Glare 

B. Eye irritation (60 cycle blink) 

C. Non-continuous lighting irritation 

D. Energy conservation 

E. Fast write off (has nothing to do with proper lighting) 
NOTE ; 

Perhaps the best illumination available is ^ndant mounted ceiling 
fixtures which give good ambient lighting teamed with task 
lighting. 

REMODELED SPACE ADVANTAGES TO OPEN OFFICE 

A. Minimal change to structure 

B. Minimal change to utility supply 

C. Minimal change to air distribution 

D. Building codes not affected (5*9" h«=.jht or less) 

E. 20% greater density of staff 

F. Existing furniture can be used in combination 
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APPENDIX 16 

SUGGESTED LIST OF LIBRARIES TO VISIT 

Prepared by Ann Kirkland 
California state Library 



Part 1: Visit a Library in Southern California 
Part 2: Visit a Library in Northern California 
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PART 1 



VISIT A LIBRARY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



ALTADENA DISTRICT LIBRARY 
600 E. Mariposa Street 
Altadena 91001 
Telephone ( 818) 798-0833 

24.000 tf 
Built in 1969 



GLENDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
222 E. Harvard Street 
Glendale 91205 
Telephone ( 818) 956-2030 

92.000 tf 
Built in 1972 



GLENDORA LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CENTER 
140 S. Glendora Avenue 
Glendora 91740 
Telephone ( 818) 914-8291 

28.000 tf 
Built in 1972 



LONG BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
101 Pacific Avenue 
Long Beach 90 802 
Telephone (213) 437-2949 

135.000 sf 
Built in 1977 
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Lot Angeles County: 
LA VERNE BRANCH 
364C D Street 
La Verne 

10,000 sf 
Built in 1985 

(Call L. A. County Headquarters for additional new building 
locations: (213) 922-8131) 



Los Angeles City Library: 
EAGLE ROCK BRANCH 
Casper and Merton Avenues 
Los Angeles 

12,500 sf 
Built in 1981 

(Call L. A. Public Library for additional new building locatioiis 
(213) 612-3200) 



Orange County Library: 

IRVINE BRANCH 

Yale and Walnut, Irvine 

18,000 sf 
Built in 1985 

(Call Orange County Public Library for additional new building 
locations: (714) 634-7809) 



SOUTH PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1100 Oxley Street 
South Pasadena 91030 
Telephone: (818) 799-9108 

1982 remodeled Carnegie Library building 
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VISIT A LIBRARY IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 



Alameda County Library 
NEWARK BRANCH LIBRARY 
6300 Civic Terrace Avenue 
Newark 94560 

10,000 tf 
juilt in 1983 



Butte County Library 
CHICO BRANCH LIBRARY 
1108 Sherman Avenue 
Chico 95926 
( 916) 891-2762 

23,000 tf 
Built in 1983 



EL DORADO COUNTY LIBRARY 
345 Fair Lane 
Placerville 95667 
Telephone: (916) 626-2561 

23,000 tf 
Built in 1978 



HAYWARD PUBLIC LIBRAFY 
835 C Street 
Hayvard 94541 
Telephone: (415) 784-8688 



LARKSPUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
400 Magnolia Avenue 
Larktpur 94939 

Expanded in 1984 
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Oakland Public Library 
CITY CENTER BRANCH 

City Hall Plaza (14th St. & San Pablo Avenue) 
Oakland 94612 

Porto Structure, 1982 
2 40 sf 



Santa Clara County Library 

SANTA TERESA LIBRARY 

Cottle Road and Santa Teresa Blvd. 

Santa Clara 

Telephone: (408) 281-1878 



Solano County Library 
FAIRFIELD-SUISUN COMMUNITY LIBRARY 
1150 Kentucky St. 
Fairfield 94533 
Telephone: (707) 429-6601 

40,000 sf 
Completed 1976 



Sonoma County Library 

ROHNERT PARK-COTATI REGIONAL BRANCH 

6600 Hunter Drive 

Rohnert Park 95472 

Telephone (707) 823-7691 

10,000 sf 
Completed in 1976 



SUNNYVALE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
665 W. Olive Ave. 
Sunnyvale 94086 
Telephone (408) 738-5585 

60,000 sf 
Completed in 1985 
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APPENDIX 17 

LIBRARY FLOOR PLANS ON DISPLAY AT WORKSHOPS 

Provided by Cy Silver 
California State Library 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY i^K^ 



MMAtY DCVIIOPMENT SiRVlCES 





TEIEPHONE (916) 445-4730 
ONTYME CSUDS 



TALKING BUILDINGS: FLOOR PLAN DISPLAY 



Floor plans for the following California public libraries are displayed during 
the Talking Buildings workshop, October 1985. Most are recently completed, 
although a few are still under design or construction. The buildings range in 
size from 5,000 sq.ft. to 64,000 sq.ft. Most of them have very workable designs. 

1. Tracy (San Joaquin County) . Addition to Wadsworth Memorial (Branch) 
Library, 1987(7). 17,000 sq.ft. total. (6,000 original + 11,000 
addition) . 

2. Healdsburg (Sonoma County). Branch Library, 1987(7). 12,000 sq.ft. 
Note separate section for special collections, with reception patio. 

3. Walnut (Los Angeles County), 1985. 11,000 sq.ft. Variation of basic 
Los Angeles County Library Branch design (e.g. Laverne, Diamond Bar 
Branches) . 

4. Atascadero (San Luis Obispo County). Branch Library, 1987(7) Funding 
not yet in place)). 9,000 sq.ft. 

5. Sonora (Tuolumne County). Main Library, 1987(7) 22,000 sq.ft. 

Part of community center on sloping site, set on slope of bowl. 

Plan shows general location of functional spaces prior to furniture layout. 

6. San Bernardino. Norman T. Feldheym Central Libr.iry, 1985. 64,000 sq.ft. 

•*The 64,000 square foot Norman T. Feldheym Central Library will house 
200,000 volumes of books, magazines and newspapers as well as 500 16MM 
films, 200 videocassettes, 600 audiocassettes, 3,000 audiodiscs, several 
Art Galleries, a 200-seat theatre-type lecture hall, a 2,250 square foot 
meeting room, a California room dedicated to historical materials and a 
microcomputer laboratory that is the first of its kind in the United States. 
The children's area incorporates a 200-seat story time theatre, an indoor 
crafts area, an outdoor play area, and a 300-gallon aquarium." 

7. Calexico (Imperial County). Main Library, 1985(7) 20,500 sq.ft. 

Towers are passive flues. Multipurpose room also serves as city council 
chamber . 
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8. Areata (Humboldt County). Branch Library, 19BS. 5,000 sq.ft. 

9. -12.: A table comparing their features was prepared by the architect. 
9. Crescent City, 1982. Del Horte County (Main) Library. 6,000 sq.ft. 

10. Ukiah. 1972. Mendocino County (Main) Library. 12.000 sq.ft. plus 
3,000 sq.ft. basement. 

11. Watsonville (Monterey County) , 1976. Main Library. 16,000 sq.ft. 

12. Lakeport, 1985(7). Uke County (Main) Library. 10,000 sq.ft. 

13. Moreno Valley (Riverside County), 1986(7). Branch Library, 13,000-17,000 sq.ft. 

Sheet 4 is the overall initial floor plan, with a 4,000 sq.ft. senior center 
in the northwest corner of the library floor. 

Sheet 3 shows the initial furniture layout for the 13,000 sq.ft. library. 

Sheet 1 is the 17,000 sq.ft. library layout when it takes occupancy of the 
northwest corner some years from now. 

14. Chico, 1981(7). Branch Library, 23,000 sq.ft. 
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APPENDIX 18 

CURRENT ACADEMIC LIBRARY BUILDING PROJECTS 

Compiled from Quectionnaires to Academic Libraries 
in California, August, 1985 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY BUILDING PROJECTS 



Hole: This information vat provided in response to a 
questionnaire circulated to ascertain building activity among 
academic institutions in California. 
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Cuyamaca College 
Lot Angelet Mittion Col. 
Fatadene City College 
Santa Barbara City Col. 
Wett Hillt College 



X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



25,000 4,500,000 

25,000 NA 

100,000 13,200,000 

41,000 7,000,000 

7,000 450,000 



Cal. St. Poly. FoBOna Z 

Loma Linda U. (Del Webb) 

Hillt College X X 

Naval Fottgrad. School X 

(Monterey) 

Univertity of Redlands X 

U.C. Irvine Z 

Whittier College X 

University of the Pacific X x 



X 50,952 

X 59,109 
60,000 

X 45,000 

X 4,000 

X 16,600 

X 28,000 

X 34,600* 



7,074,000 
6,750,000 
6, 450,000 
11,200,000 
175,000 
496,000 
NA 

6,281,680 



• 34,600 sq. ft. addition; 34,000 sq. ft. remodeling 
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